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Pa HAJ}, one of the five pillars of 
Islam, is the largest pilgrimage in the 
world today and a sacred duty for all Mus- 
lims. Each year, millions of the faithful from 
around the world make the pilgrimage to 
Mecea, the birthplace of Islam where the 
Prophet Muhammad received his revelation 

With contributions from renowned ex 
perts Karen Armstrong, Muhammad Abdel 
Haleem, Hugh Kennedy, Robert Irwin, and 
Ziauddin Sardar, this fascinating book pulls 
together many strands of Hajj, its rituals, 
history, and modern manifestations. Travel 
was once a hazardous gamble, yet devoted 
Muslims undertook the journey to Mecca 
documenting their experiences in| manu- 
scripts, wall paintings, and carly photographs, 
many of which are presented here. Through 
a wealth of illustrations including pilgrims 
personal objects, souvenirs, and maps, Hajj 
provides a glimpse into this important holy 
rite for Muslim readers already grounded in 
the tradition and non-Muslims who cannot 
otherwise participate, 

Hajj does not, however, merely trace 
pilgrimages of the past. The Hajj is 4 living 
tradition, influenced by new conveniences 
and obstacles. Graffiti, consumerism, and 
state lotteries all now play a role in this time 
honored practice, This book opens out onto 
the full sweep of the Hajj; a sacred path 
walked by early Islamic devotees and pre 
Islamic Arabians; a sumptuous site of worship 


under the care of sultans; and an expression 


of faith in bi velit world, 


| it if 
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Forewords 


The King Abdulaziz Public Library is pleased to be coordinating the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia's participation in this unique exhibition about the Hajj at the British Museum. 

Saudi Arabia takes its responsibility towards the ten million Muslims who 
perform the Hajj and Umrah pilgrimages anoually with the utmost seriousness 
and care. Pilgrims come from every corner of our world and the three million on 
Hajj represent the greatest peaceful gathering on earth. Makkah Almukerramea- 
Saudi Arabia is the cradle of Islam, and the giblah of more than 1.6 billion Muslims 
who turn to it five times daily during prayer. The Kingdom aims to offer pilgrims the 
highest quality of hospitality and continues to develop the holy places of Makkah 
and Medinah in order to improve services for these guests of God. Saudi Arabia 
believes service to pilgrims is an honour, a trust, and a responsibility, 

We hope that this exhibition will be a source of inspiration and enlightenment 
for all who visit it, 


Faisal bin Muammar 
General Supervisor 
King Abdulaziz Public Library, Riyadh 


We are pleased to support the British Museum exhibition Hajj: journey to the heart 
of Islam. Hajj is © momentous event in the lives of Muslims, » pilgrimage many 
undertake from all corners of the globe. We hope that everyone who experiences 
this exhibition will leave with # greater understanding of the history, power and 
importance of the joumney and of the people who make tt. 


Mukhtar Hussain 
Globul CEO HSBC Amanah & CEO HSBC Malaysia 


HSBC Arana as sigyported the exhibition's international reach outside the 
Kingdom of Saul Arabia, 


Understanding Hajj is integral to an understanding of Islam, Every Muslim aspires to 
make that journey. It is one of the five pillars of Islam. But it is the only one which 
non-Muslims can neither observe nor take part in, It is important therefore to find other 
ways to explore that experience and to understand what it means to Muslims now, and 
what it has meant through the centuries. That is the purpose of this exhibition, For the 
British Museum, which has had objects from the Islamic world in its collection since 
its foundation in 1753, an exhibition on this subject fits with our guiding principle of 
using objects and the forum of an exhibition to try to understand the complex world 
in which We live, To evoke and explain this remarkable annual gathering of Muslims 
across time and across the globe we have drawn together objects from key public 
and private collections. These help us to tell the story of that spiritual journey and to 
convey the intensity of this collective but also very private act of faith. 

We are most indebted to HRH Prince Mohammed bin Nawaf Al Saud, 
Ambassador of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia at the Court of St James, for guidance 
and encouragement. This exhibition is the result of a close and happy co-operation 
between the British Museum and the King Abdulaziz Public Library, We are grateful 
to our colleagues there for their unstinting help. 

It would not have been possible to put on an exhibition of this kind without the 
generous support of HSBC Amanah who have shared our vision, | am also most 
yrateful to the AHRC who have helped us carry out the research needed to underpin 
the exhibition and to our many tenders, particularly the Khalili Family Trust, 

The Museum and its partners hope that this exhibition will introduce the 
subject of Hajj to those for whom it is unfamiliar and present it afresh to Muslims 
who know it better than anyone else. 


Neil MacGregor 
Director, The British Museum 





Preface and Acknowledgements 


Preface 

Haj}: Journey to the heart of Islam is wn exhibition that tells the 
story of the phenomenon of the Hajj. unique among world 
religions, from its beginnings until the present day, This book 
was conceived as a companion to the exhibition rather than 
# conventional catalogue, Our intention has been to gather 
the history, the voices of pilgrims and the material culture 
associated with Haj) together in one place. We felt this was 
greatly needed because the story of Hajj crosses so many very 
different disciplines. from religion, history and archaeology to 
anthropology, travel and art history, each of which often forms 
the subject of self-contained publications, We therefore brought 
together a group of distinguished scholars who themselves take 
us on a journey and help us delve deeper into the subject. Karen 
Armstrong invites as to look at Hajj within a broader context of 
pilgrimage: M.A.S. Abdel Haleem explains the rituals of Hajj and 
their meaning and also gives us an insight into the experience of 
@ Hajji in rural Egypt. Hugh Kennedy explores the history of the 
Hajj in carly Islam and then focuses on two key travellers, Nasir-i 
Kbusraw and [bn Jubayr, whose fascinating accounts provide 
such insight not only into the practicalities of the journey 
but the deeper meaning of why they undertook it, When you 
compare the writings of these early pilgrims with those of today 
it is clear that, although the method of travel and Mecca itself 
may have changed over time. the act of pilgeimage that need to 
touch the holy place. the reactions to seeing the Ka’ba at Mecca 
for the first time ~ have not changed at all. Robert Irwin picks 
up the history tn the thirteenth century and, in a veritable tour 
Whorizon, be introduces us to more travellers and tells the story 
of Haj) during the Mamluk and Ottoman periods, through into 
colonial times and up to the twentieth century. It then falls to 
Aauddin Sardar to bring us up to the present day: he looks at 
how the enormous growth in numbers has changed Hajj in the 
modern era and demonstrates how it is organived today. 
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Running in parallel with the history of Hajj is the story 
of the material culture that surrounds it, whether paintings 
evoking the journey; archaeological finds from the Hajj routes; 
manuscripts, historic photographs and tiles Hustrating the holy 
sanctuaries at Mecca and Medina; certificates and pilgrim guides 
commemorating the experience; or scientific instruments for 
determining the direction of Mecca. In addition, there are the 
objects taken by pilgrims on Hajj or brought back as souvenirs. 
and the beautiful textiles made annually especially for the 
Ka'ba. The works of photography. painting and sculpture by 
contemporary artists add @ further dimension to the art of Hajj. 
All of these complement and personalize the history, allowing 
us to glimpse the experience through individuals, deepen our 
understanding and see how art has been used in the service of 
Islam. These objects, many of which are included in the exhibition, 
are illustrated throughout the book: some are highlighted in 
themed spreads on subjects such as ‘sacred geography’, the tiles 
of Mecca and Medina, the Futuh al-Haramayn manuseripts and 
the sacred textiles. There is also a focus on particular Hajj routes, 
with detailed maps: across Africa, from Syria and Cairo, and that 
remarkable endeavour, the Hijaz Railway. 


Endmatter and conventions 

Atthe end of the book is an extensive bibliography of works cited 
in the text and some further reading. The travellers’ narratives 
are treated separately and have their own section. The objects 
that abo feature in the exhibition are listed wt the end, with 
publication details where relevant. 

As regards the spellings of Arubic words. We have opted for 
simplicity, The only transliteration ts for the letter ‘ayn and the 
hamza where they occur in the middle of a word (as in Ka'ba 
or Qur'an), Dates are given in AD foem unless otherwise noted, 
For the translations from the Qur'att, we have generally used the 
translation by M_A.S, Abdel Haleem. 
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Chronology 





600-700 a eave Oranaeed Pate ee eee Eee Seema TEN oe ae A261: After the Prophet Madheorrmad 'y 


6.4: While feasting the nown prayers to Medics, the Prophet Muhanad receives revelaticns from ows Rightly Cubed Caltyhs Siw Bade 
God to change the direction ef prayer ~@thda— from Jerusalem to Mecca. 5 bea 


652 In the year of hhix death. the Prophet Muhamiman! performs his first and only Hai}. culled the 
Farewell Pilgrimage. This estatlistes the pattern of the Muslin Hag) ax piractiond today. (001-780 The Uenagepa ae te 


647-44: Unayyad Caliph Denar 1635-044) orders the fin extensions and eatarpements of the Hoty Mason wr ll eve Eaerenrye tes 
Menque. Lina and his successor Uthman (644-54) lead the Haj) in person. 


643-92: Companion of the Prophet Ibe al-Zubayr (4.692) rebels against the Umayyads in Mecca. 
He rebuilds the Ka'ta and Hoty Mosque at Moccia in 684. 


693 tho al-Zubayr’s rebellion ts defeated The Umayyads demolish al-Zubaye's Holy Mosgue and 
Karba, and reconstruct them according te plans frum the time of the Prophet Mubumnand, 


—_—_——————— ee 


700-900 777: Abbasid Caliph al: Mabel (775-85) destributed 40 unillion silver tragi diners, 100,000 FSC 125H: The Abbasid, wth Baghabut 
geld Beyption dimers and 200,000 gold Yemeni dinars in Mecca and Medina during tis FEaji. ay Choe sepsiteal. ashe a hace compre witich 
76-80%; Abbasid Caliph Haran al-Rashid (746-509) and Queen Zubayda establish the piigran (nchadi Sean, Neth Aptica. Uhr Mable: 
route from Kufa to Mecca. the Darb Zubayda, and spend lavishly on impruversents to Hag sites Int Rart-end tran 


Mesea. The perted front 750-810 Is seen axa Gokden Age for the Hajj. After this period, settlements 
on the Darb Zubeyda such as Rabudiw eo tnto decline. 


——_———— se 


900-1100 9 Vik Many pilgrims are kitle! during the Hajj when the Qanmatians. a Shi'a Lamaill group, enter 
Mecea and steal the Blick Stone from the Kab. The Stone is finally returned in 950, 


1045-50; Persian traveller Nasir-|-Khosrew (al, 10838) mukes the Haj) four times. 
| tee Eo Eo oon, 


100-1200 1115-16: Crusader activities in the Levant lead to pilgrimage caravans across Sinai beuxg disrupted L1O® 1252 The Aare 
P FS erred ny Seoltion (2179.3) rebel 
TEP Fela tal) 374-23) seatoher De Cnpipeiar ten on pgs, el ond ho ens 
TE 4 Then fubieye (1.217) werives ttt Mecew for Half fro Al-Andalus (Spain’ fran thet cayittad + Carre 
EEE 
4200-1300) 1.266 Marnluck Sultan Baybars (1260-77) ts the first ruler to send the Mufemet with the paigrimuape I 290-1512) The Mawmdiike Svilinms, 
cararan 19 Meces. whith included the Rew. the chith thal covwrs the Ka'ba Raytwirs woes on Herii iy Dorel te Cabri, ralleowme Hgnuit, Whe Levant 
= 1269, and patromtses truthding work oe the Holy Mosque at Meccs wal the Migaz 


SKK sss 
V800-1400 15.24 Malian Enperor Manse Musa (1 3.237) arrives in Mecos from Timbo wnyd 
performs Halj. 


1325-6: Morvocan traveller Ibo Butruta fd.) 169) goes on Hajj and visits Medina, 
| 
1400-1500 ee 115) vinits Jodie: some (Mf bite retinue perform the 


Marnbuk Sultan Qaithay (1468-96) commmissiies restoration work aad furtiver additions ter 
ihe Prophet's Mosque at Medina and the Haly Mempue wt Meco. 


1453: The Ottomans conquer Constantinople (Istanbul, 


1496-7: West Alficun ruler Askin Mahmud (144 }-1524) joes om Haj), 

1500-1600 1505: Mullan trevelicr Lantowtew di Virtherna travels ter Meeew frown Cantiisene dlingiivent a TSE P2807, The Cncanin ermgine 
Muesduk siddier. fe 1510 he publishes the first luropewn account of the Holy Cities. uumnaers Egniye, Siprwe aul (he Belper Syne 
1500 Conflict between Portuguese and Ottomans fer contral of Rest Sea and Indiun (Ooeae ihe Sanlatata 3SE7 


affects the passage of pllgrien ehips, Portagoese nuke an anmiccenaful attael fevkd in E807 


1510s: OtLotnaes Sultan Soler 1 (1512-20) untroduces the pructioe of (he Grrr or purse few the 
‘Haji caravan from Damascus. 


15505-16506 The height of Orton eer MaCCe REE Sultans cake Heels linpetent on te 
Holy Mongite at Mecca, ss 4 famasre af Uveir piety ane  prijevtion of thar wurhvortty. 


la 


= 
In 1551-2 Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent (1520-1566) commissions the re-buthding of 
> the Katha roof and the construction of a minaret for the Holy Mosque. Under Suleyman’s orders. 
7 = the famous Ontomun architect Sian (1 S88) deseens the Suleyuaniyye (Tekkive) Mosque int 
Deernacirs (1544-07), whic served as an assembly point for pelpriine. 


-_ S778 1: The aunt of Mughal Inperar Akbar (1556-1405) and a retinue of riyal badies travel te 7 
the Fete fir Hay). Their stay causes @ roplure in diplamatic relations 
Dadian betwoen the Mughals and Onorans. 


a — — 
16000-1700 1672-72: Otteanan traveller Evliva Celets (4.1682) journeys from Istanbal to Meces via 
oy ct 
TORS: Joseph Pats (U1 7 808), an Koghal slave wie was heht eapenve in Algiers anil commented to 
7 ~~ Iden, accompanies his owner on Hag Pitty Is the first English person to go on Elajl. ’ = 


1700-1800 1700 Ineveased Helouts atlacks ao Ottoman Hag caravans, 
1737: During an expecially tragic pilgrimage season, 20,0100 pilgrims die from Bediouies attacks, 


as 








et ad Lack of water: ny 
‘| 1900-1900 1814-15: Swe traveller LL. Burckhardt (d.1617) joins the Damascus pilgrimage careran TAO S-1200.2 Firet Seu State 
<* aa genes come Fa ann isan oes aan 
on 1852) The first cholera epademic im Arita. sire - 
[ 1554; Victorian explorer Richard Berton (d,1890) perfor Hai) diaruised as an ie ‘Thr Citornae egre 
i cS receudiitshes comarul over Mave 
a Aiphan doctor. 
1864; Ruler of the Indian Mrincely State of Nhopel, Nawab Sikander, Regum of Bhopal 
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PILGRIMAGE: Why Do They Do It? 


Fig. 

Map of East Africa and the western 
indian Ocean from The Queen Mary Atlas, 
1555-8, by Diogo Homem 

60 x 46cm 

British Library, Landon 


in about 1555 Mary Tudor commissioned 

@ manuscript othis from the most 
accomplished chartmeker of the day, 

the Portuguese Diogo Homem, for her 
husband Philip II of Spain. On the opening 
the Arabien peniniule is dominated by 
vignettes of the sanctuaries of Mecca and 
Medina which ate depicted as cothedrals 
inscriptions in Latin explain that the latter 
Muhammod's turial ploce, while the ‘most 
celebrated, house, empire and city’ of Mecca 
4 the location of Muhammad’) temple amd 
a place of pilgrimage “for the Soracens and 
others, as Rome is for the Christians’. 


If we want to understand the contemporary world. we need an informed and 
balanced understanding of Islam, and there can be no better introduction to the 
dynamic and values of Muslim faith than the Hajj pilgrimage. But to the secularly 
inclined, pilgrimage appears hopelessly arehaic and it ts even religiously suspect 
to some Protestant sensibilities, So how can a pilgrimage take us ‘into the heart 
of Islam’? When we watch wast crowds of Muslims performing these arcane rites. 
which, like any ritual, can seem bizarre to an outsider, we may be tempted to 
conclude that Islam. as its detractors claim, is indeed incompatible with modernity. 

Yet if we look at the history of human spirituality, the Haj) is profoundly 
typical. Long before human beings began to map their world scientifically, they 
developed a ‘sacred geography’! Anything io the natural world that stood out 
from its surroundings was believed to give human beings direct access to the divine 
world, because it spoke of something else? In that arid region of the Hijaz, the 
spring of Zamzam muy have made Mecca a holy place long before a city was built 
there.’ The life-sustaining and parifying qualities of water have always suggested 
the presence of sacred power. Hence for centuries Hindu pilgrims have immersed 
themselves in the sanctity of the River Ganges and congregated in the holy city of 
Varanasi through which it flows. 

In our scientifically oriented society, we see symbols as essentially separate 
from their referent, but for most of human history a symbol participated in the 
reality it represented and gave people access to an elusive reality that could not 
be demonstrated rationully’ Prom time immemorial pilgrims have revered such 
sacred mountains as Meru in India. Puji in Japan and Zion in Palestine as the 
‘centre’ of the world, not in any literal sense. but because their grandeur and 
beauty manifested the mysterious essence of the cosmos.’ 

So compellingis this practice that it has stubbornly surfaced in traditions whose 
founders had no time for it, The Buddha was very scathing about pilgrimage," but 
from a very early date pilgrims gathered at places associated with key moments 
of his life (such as Bodhgaya where he achieved enlightenment) and at the stupas 


containing his relics. Jesus said that the time for holy mountains was over’ it was 
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only pagans, urgued the Egyptian scholar Origen (185-254). who sought the 
divine in “s particular place’.* But by the end of the sixth century Christian pilgrims 
were flocking in droves to Jerusalem and to shrines housing the relics of their 
martyrs. Guru Nanak (1469-1539), founder of Sikhism, said that pilgrimage was 
worthless.” but this did not stop the Golden Temple at Amritsur becoming a holy 
place for Sikhs, The Hajj may be the only pilgrimage required of all Muslims as one 
of the five pillars of Islam, but in addition the Shi'a have their own pilgrimage to 
Karbala in traq. where Imam Husayn, the Prophet Muhammad's grandson, was 
martyred, and crowds of African pilgrims visit the shrines of such Sufi saints as 
Abmadu Bamba (d. 1927) in Senegal. 

Why do they do it? Because pilgrimage was an carly form of tourism that 
facilitated travel at a time when it was dangerous and expensive? Chaucer's Wife 
of Bath, en route to Thomas Beeket’s tomb in Canterbury, is an indefatigable 
tourist and has already visited Jerusalem (three times), Rome, Compostela and the 
Magis’ tomb in Cologne.” But pilgrimage was no picnic; it could be demanding 
and even perilous. It can certainly be financially beneficial, The Haj) was cructal 
to the development of commerce In Mecca." and in India pilgrimage boosts local 
economies, as u religious festival usually coincides with a major market. 

But the remarkable similarity of pilgrim ideology and practice across the board 
suggests that we are dealing with something more fundamental, The experience 
of ecstatic ‘ascent’ ts crucial: hence the ubiquitous ziggurats and pyramids. which 
enabled pilgrims to climb symbolically through the cosmos to meet their gods, 
and the widespread imagery of the cosmic pole, tree or ladder, an ‘axis’ linking 
the underworld, earth and heaven, The Cosmic Pillar was central to Indian Vedic 
ritual:'’ and we find the Sucred Ludder in Jacob's numinous dream at Bethel und 
the m/‘raj which took Muhammad from Jerusalem to the divine throne.” 

Equally pervasive ts the symbolism of the paradisal golden age at the beginning of 
time — a myth found in nearly all cultures. It expresses not a historical reality but our 
fonate conviction that human life was not meant to be so unsatisfactory, flawed and 
tragic.'* The Garden of Eden was an experience of primal wholeness. Before the full 
of Adam and Bye, ne gulf yawned between the human and the divine: there was no 
sharp divide between the sexes, and no absolute distinction between good and evil.” 
Solomon's temple in Jerusalem was apparently designed as a replica of Eden," and 
pilgrims who made the ‘ascent’ (‘allya) up the sacred hill of Zion to take part in the 
temple ritual felt that they recovered — if only momentarily an Edenic shalom, a word 
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usually translated as ‘peace’ but which really means ‘wholeness, 
completion’.'* Similarly, in the Islamic world, traditions developed 
claiming that the Ka'ba is the highest spot on earth, because the 
polar star shows that it is opposite the centre of the sky; that the 
Ka‘ba marks the plave where human life began, where the Garden 
of Eden was located, where Adam named the animals, and where 
all the angels and spirits (except Iblis) bowed down to the first man.”! 
Sacred places are often associated in this way with the beginnings of 
life, since they so obviously connect beaven and earth, Hence John 
Donne recalled on his deathbed that the Holy Sepulchre Church in 
Jerusalem stands on the site of Eden: "We thinke that Paradise and 
Calvurie, Christ's Crosse, and Adams tree, stood in one place,” 

Like the religious quest itself, the pilgrimage begins with the perception that 
something is wrong. Yet we have a unique capacity for ekstasis, which enables us to 
“stand outside’ the ills that flesh is heir to and glimpse something that transcends 
mundane experience. Hence pilgrims seck a place where the sacred is known to 
have broken through to our flawed and mortal world. Sometimes this happened 
in a dream, like Jacob's: sometimes in a cosmic event (as when u meteor, later 
known as the Black Stone, hurtled from heaven to Mecca): and sometimes in an 
extraordinary spiritual attainment. such as the Buddha's achievement of nirvana, 
a martyr’s heroism or, according to Suli belief, a mystic's achievement of union 
with God. which creates an ‘axis’ (quth) linking earth and heaven! 

Realizing that their immediate environment cannot satisly their deepest needs, 
pilgrims seek a “therapy of distance’ They make a symbolic break with profane 
existence (often making a vow or donning special clothes) and leave the spiritually 
peripheral for the ‘centre’. The hardship of the journey separates them from their 
ordinary lifestyle: they may have to abstain from sex or abjure any form of violence. 
‘The rigours of the road symbolize the difficulty of the ‘ascent’; and social norms 
are subverted, as rich and poor walk together as equals. 

‘The pilgrimage is an initiation. a ritualized ordeal that propels participants into 
a different state of consciousness. Ritual is an art that many of us have lost in the 
West. and some pilgrims are doubtless more skilled at it than others. The efficacy 
of a rite does not depend on credulous belief. In traditional society, ritual was not 
the product of religious ideas; rather, these ideas were the product of ritual.” The 
Sanskrit for a place of pilgrimage ts tirtha, which derives from the root fr: to ‘cross 
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Fig. 2 
The shrine of Karbala ier trag, 
Hemchander Bhargava, Oariba Delhi, 
print no, 150 

Early 20th century 

Coloured inka on paper 

19.1 x 264m 

British Museum, London 


The mosque # Karbala « the site of the 
burial place of imam Husayn, the third Shi'a 
imom, wha died at the battle of Karbala in 
680. It is the focus of pilgrimage for Shi'a 
Muslims, who gether there purticularly 
during the month of Muharram when lnam 
Husayn'’s martyrdom is commemorated. 
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over’. When they arrive at their destination, pilgrims perform other rites, carefully 
crafted to help them make that transition to the divine. 

Sometimes pilgrims imitate the actions of archetypal figures associated with 
the shrine and, by repeating these paradigmatic gestures, leave their profane selves 
behind and momentarily become something greater.” In Vedic ritual, the ceremonial 
building of a fire-altar symbolizing the cosmes was modelled on the work of the 
creator, Prajapatl. and gave participants godlike status.” In Mecca, pilgrims re-enact 
the story of Hagar and Ishmael.’ Walking in the footsteps of Adam, Abraham and 
Muhammad, they circle the Ka'bu seven times, a meditative exercise similar to the 
Buddhist mandala, in which they leave the ego behind and become one with the press 
of the people.” In Jerusalem, Christians make the Stations of the Cross along the 
Via Dolorosa. In Karbala, the Shi'a weep aloud as the nwda, a formal recitation of 
Husayn’s story, brings this timeless tragedy into the present. 

The architecture of a shrine often symbolizes the process of ‘ascent’. A Hindu 
temple looks like a mandala from above: inside, exuberant ornament gives way 
to the stark darkness of the inner sanctum, representing interiority, In entering 
such i shrine, pilgrims enter imaginatively into a different state of being; the 
very lconography directs them beyond themselves. The Dome of the Rock In 
Jerusalem, the first great Islamic building ever to be constructed, became the 
archetypal model of all future Muslim shrines. It commemorates the Prophet's 
miraculous ‘night journey’ (mi'raj) from the Ka'ba in Mecca to the Temple Mount 
in Jerusalem, where he was greeted by all the great prophets of the past. The 
story symbolizes Islam's reunion with the other Abrahamic faiths. Then the 
Prophet ascended fram the Mount through the seven heavens until he reached 
the divine presence. forging in his own person a link between heaven and earth 
and tracing the path that all of us must take in our return to the source of being. 
Hence the architecture of the Dome symbolizes the path of all mystical ascent: 
the rock symbolizes the earth, starting point and origin of the quest; it is enclosed 
in an octagon, which in Sufi philosophy represents the first step away from the 
fixity of the square and the beginning of ascent to wholeness. symbolized by the 
perfect circle of the dome." 

To the uninitiated, pilgrimage may seem incoherent and contradictory, Yet 
these contradictions are essential to the ritual, because the sacred lies beyond 
categories and we domesticize and distort it if we try to confine it in neat, diserete 
concepts. The initiation of pilgrimage teaches participants to appreciate the 
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essential paradox of religious thought, to go beyond duality, and thus enter the 
primal vision of Eden, 

This is difficult for those unfamiliar with the logic of ritual and myth, In 
popular modern parlance. the word ‘myth’ bas come to mean something that is 
not true, and this has made religion difficult for many Western people. But for 
most of human history the word ‘myth’ (from the Greek muthein, “to close the eves 
or the mouth’ and hence suggesting silence and obscurity) was more correctly 
understood as referring to those dimensions of human experience that are not 
readily amenable to logical discourse. A myth is more than # natural occurrence. 
It is also and essentially a programme for action. A mythical story can place us in 
the correct spiritual posture. but it is up to us to make the next step. If we do not 
do this, the myth remains opaque and incomprehensible. A myth makes no sense 
unless it is somehow translated into practical action, Sometimes this requires an 
ethical practice, sometimes in a ritual re-enactment. which reveals the truth of the 
myth at a level deeper than the rational, 

A pilgrimage ts just such a ritual, It is a practice which, if performed with 
imagination and care, enables people to enter a different, timeless dimension. It 
Nberates us from the surface of our lives, Over the centuries, it has been found to 
work in this way. Hence pilgrimage is still popular, even in our secularized world. In 
Britain, crowds gather unnually at the ancient pilgrimage site of Glastonbury for a 
music festival that brings them intimations of transcendence. Washington, DC. 
capital of the world’s first secular republic, has been built in such a way that it 
conforms to the archetypal model of many classical holy cities; pilgrims process 
round the shrines of the great presidents; the Vietnam Memorial in its subterranean 
pit represents the underworld; and the pinnacle of the Washington Monument on its 
sacred hill points to heaven. By leaving our ordinary lives behind. turning ourselves 
physically towards the centre of our world, returning symbolically to the beginning. 
submitting ourselves to the demanding rites of the pilgrimage. and living kindly 
and gently in a properly oriented pilgrim community. we can learn that life has 
other possibilities, The contradictions and ardours of the rites can propel us beyond 
our normal preoccupations into a different state of mind so that, if we have 
been skilful, mindful pilgrims, we have intimations of something else, a mode of 
reality that can never be satisfactorily defined, Perhaps in studying the Hajj, 
therefore, we can learn not only about Islam but also to explore untravelled regions 
within ourselves, 
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Fig.3 
Miscellany of Iskandar Sultan, a 
llustrated compendium of texts copied 
by Muhammad al-Halva’l and N. 
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Fig. 5 
Bird's-eye view of Mecca 
Carl Ponheimer, Vienna, 1403 


<< 
Pa ~ 4 —— e Engraving 


tine 49,7 = 88.3.em 
tal British Museum, London 
This panorama of Mecca was drown by 
the Austrian orientalist Andrews Magnus 
Hunglinger, who accompanied Constantine 
Ludolf, minister of the King of the Two: 
Sicilies, ta Constantinople. He based the 
ponorame en an ithestration in Ignace de 
Mouradgea d'Hasson’s Tableau Général 
de I Empire Ottoman, publivhed in 1747, 
some of the original engravings of which 
hod been destroyed by a fire in Pera in 
1791. Hunglinger’s engraving. which differs 
from d'Hosson's in some details, ounbers 
sixty bulidings in Mecca, each of which hes 
pre y Piven cob ‘ o Aiba below. Pligrins from as for as 
hater Me gh. onc io the mountain of Aratat (top left) ore seen 
arriving for Hajj. Neither d'Hosson nor the 
engravers he worked with aetually went 
to Mecca but based the description and 
drawing on existing Wlustrations and the 
accounts of Turkish pilgrims. 
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‘The first House [of worship] to be established for people was the one at 
Bakku [an old name for Mecca], It is a blessed place: a source of guidance for 


all people: there are clear signs in it: it ts the place where 



















Abraham stood to pray: whoever enters it is sale. Pilgrimage 
to the House ts a duty owed to God by people who are able 
to undertake it. [f anyone denies this, God has no need 
of anyone 
When Abraham's second wife Hagar and her 


young son Ishmael were cast out at the instigation 
A 
eFC 


By . of Mecca.’ Tradition relates that he gave her a 


of Sarah. his first wife? he took them to the valley 


bug of dates and some water but told her that 
Cs Hey 6 y = is he had to go back, leaving her and Ishmael 
\-< ‘i in Mecca. When he reassured her that it was 
the will of God that he should leave them 
there, she accepted her fate, and when the 
water ran out she began to search for more. 
She run to and fro between two hillocks 
that became known as Safa and Marwa 
She had left Ishmael nearby and when she 
returned to him she found that water was 
gushing from a spring in the ground near 
him, which became known us Zamzam 
Some traditions attribute this miracle to an 
angel's intervention and some to the baby 
kicking the sand with his heel. Hagar's 
running (sa'l) became one of the rituals 
of the Hajj, as did drinking the water of 
Zameam 
Abraham came buck to visit Hagar and 
Ishmael from time to time. When Ishmael 
grew up, he would help his father in a very 
important tisk in Mecea: rebuilding the 
Ka'ba (a cube-like building), According 


to tradition, it was Adam who originally 


built the Ka’ba, but by the time Abraham came to Mecca it was no longer there 
God showed Abraham the place where the Ka‘ba had been.’ During the process, 
tradition tells us that Abraham set the Black Stone in the wall of the Ka'ba 
and when it was finished. he and Ishmael both walked round it seven times.” 
This became un essential ritual of the Hajj. known as tawaf (going round), God 
ordered Abraham and Ishmael to keep the Ka’ba clean from idolatry.” Abraham 
the model of a true monotheist, prayed that God would protect him and his 
offspring from worshipping idols. 

Abraham was also the supreme example of submission to God. This is clear 
from his obedience to his vision that he should sacrifice his son."' According to 
tradition.” when Abraham set out to fulfil the vision, Satan tried to tempt him 
not to do it, saying. “God did not tell you to do this, It was just a dream. How can 
you kill your son for a dream?’, so he stoned Satan seven times. Satan went to 
Ishmael and to Hagar and tried to tempt them, and they each stoned him seven 
times. This is the basis of the stoning of the pillars (Jamarat) in the valley of 
Mina, near Mecea. When Abraham was preparing to sacrifice Ishmael, '[God] 
ransomed him with a momentous sacrifice’,"’ and the ritual animal sacrifice of 
Hajj in Mina commemorates this event. Ishmael remained in Mecca married 
and had descendants there 


Since the time of Abraham, the Ku'ba has remained the most important 





ba continued as a tradition 





religious feature of Mecca. Pilgrimage to the Ke 
among the Arabs" until the time of Muhammad, but by then the pure mono 
theistic faith had been lost and Arab tribes had placed their idols in and around 
the Ka’ba, perpetuating the religious significance of Mecca. Mecca was also a 
prominent trading centre in Arabia, a stage on the trade caravan route between 
Yemen and Syria. Tribes would come to perform the Hajj, worship their idols 
and trade there. 

The Qur'an and the Prophet Muhammad confirmed the importance of 
Mec not only because of the Ka’ba and Hajj, but also because the Kaba 


became the qibla (direction of pre 








yer) for Muslims, which they face in their 





salat (the five ritual datly prayers). the second pillar of Islam, Before the 





Prophet Muhammad and his followers emigrated to Medina in 622, they had 
prayed in the direction of Jerusalem, a city meaningful to Muslims because 
of its connection with earlier prophets before Muhammad in whom Muslims 


also believe." It was also the point to which Muhammad had made his ‘night 
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Fig. 6 Opposite 
Section from the cover 
Magam Ibrahin 

Camo, Ottoman Egypt, 19th century 
Embroidered silk 

200 « 125 em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of 
inlarnic Art 
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This is the fourth and lest panel for 

the Magar tbrahim (see fig. 7). Ne ts 
embroidered on to 0 piece of the overall 
covering (kiswa, s¢e p. 257) of the Ka’ba 
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Fig. 7 Above 

The sanctuary at Mecca during Hajj 
The Magam fbrahim, the place where 
Abraham stood in prayer, s encased 
ina brass structure 

Photo: Peter Sanders, 1995 





fig. 8 
Proxy Hajj certificate, dated 1192 AH 
AD 1778 

Probably Hijaz, made by an Indian 
artist 

ink, opaque watercolour and 

diver on paper 
8544.5 em 

Aga Khan Collection, Ge 
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journey’. when the five daily prayers became an obligation on all Muslims 
In the second year after the Prophet emigrated to Medina, he was yearning to 
pray towards Mecea, an even older place of worship. established by Abraham 
It was also his beloved birthplace. So God directed the Prophet" to pray towards 
the sucred mosque there. This reconnected the Prophet and the emigrant 
Muslim community to Mecca and heralded the time when the Ka‘ba could be 
restored to the worship of the one God, the fundamental belief of Islam, in 
accordance with the old tradition of the ‘father of prophets’. Abraham 

After Mecca surrendered to the Prophet Muhammad in 630, twenty-one 
years into his mission, he cleansed the Ka‘ba of idols. reinstated the original 
pure faith and, in the final year of his life (632), he performed Hajj. setting 
finally the detailed rites to be followed by all Muslims. saying. ‘Follow in your 
rites what | have done,’ He gave his farewell sermon on this Hajj. stressing the 


equality and brotherhood of believers and the rights of women 


THE CONDITIONS OF HAJ] 


Hajj is obligatory only on those men and wornen who are Muslims, free, adult 
sane, healthy enough and with the financial means to do it, If the route is not 
secure the obligation ceases. It should not be financed by debt: all outstanding 
debts should be paid before embarking on it. Nor should the pilgrim’s family 
be left without support. Those who have the means to do the Hajj but are 
prevented by old age can pay for someone else to do the Hajj on their behalf. (If 
someone dies having made a will asking that the Hajj be done for him. usually 
his adult children would undertake it for him or deputize another.) Every year 
there are people doing the Hajj for someone else, but the person deputized must 
have done his own Hajj already. There is no obligation on young children to 


do Hajj and if they do, it does not cancel their ob! tion to do it as an adult 





Nevertheless, when a woman lifted a child up to the Prophet on his Hajj and 





said to him: ‘Is there a Hajj for this one?’ He replied, “Yes, and you will have the 


reward 
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fig. 9 
Masjid al-Shajara (mosque of the tree) 
at the Migor of Diu'l Hulayfa 

Photo: Qaisre Khan, 201¢ 
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PERFORMING THE HAJJ 


The Qur'an states that Haj) should take place ‘in the specified months’,"" and 
these are the last three months of the Muslim calendar, known as Migat Zamani 


(fixed times). Although the main acts of the Hajj take place in five days during 





the twelfth {and last) of the: 





13th Dhu'l Hifja. a pi 





im can start going 
Inte consecration (ihrem) lor Hajj earlier, from the beginning of the tenth 
month (Shawwal). The Muslim calendar is lunar. which means the Hajj takes 


place progressively across all four seasons over time rather than in the full heat 





of summer every year, Minor pilgrimage. umra (a ritual visit), can take place 
at any time of the year. Traditionally Ramadan (the ninth month) ts the most 
popular time for this: sometimes more than a million people come 


Ritual co 





ecration (ihram) for Hajj starts at specitied fixed places. known 


as Migat Makani, on the rouds to Mecca from the various directions. The closest 
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of the Migat to Mecca (Yalamlam) is the one on the road from the Yemen. 
50 km (31 miles} away. The furthest one (Dhu’l Hulayfa) is only a lew kilometres 
from Medina. which is over 300 km (185 miles) from Mecca. In the days before 
modern transport this meant lengthening the period of consecration to include 
this arduous journey but also to provide more spiritual blessing. There are also 
Migat for pilgrims coming from Iraq, Syria and Egypt. Pilgrims arriving by 
plane are alerted by the airline staff when they puss over these Migat 

On arrival at the Migat, pilgrims must enter into ihram. It is recommended 
that they have a full body wash!" and perfume themselves, and men must change 
into the fram clothing, consisting of two pieces of seamless white cloth (such 
as towels), one fixed round the waist and the other covering the top of the body 
These can be secured with pins or a belt. Footwear should also be simple and 
not sewn, Women’s clothing for Hajj is normal and can be any ¢ olour, although 
usually they choose white. but they should not cover their faces. 

Once the pilgrims are in thram they must not use perfume, shave, cut 


their hair or nails, or have sexual intercourse, Entering into thram is a high 








spiritual moment, one the pilgrims have long anticipated. They begin the 
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igs 10-11 
m garments for worven (left) 








and man (right) acquired in Mecca, 
2010 
British Museum, London 








Fig. 12 Right and opposite below 
Kitat Manack al-Hajj ala Arba‘at 
Madhhahib (A guide for the pilgnmage 
fitwals, according 10 the four schools 
of law) 

Early 15th century 

265 «18cm 

Leiden University Library, Leiden 


Woitten in maskh script by an anonymous 
Hanall jurisprudent, the Muminated tithe 
page of the manuscript (aght) shows the 
exlibris of the Momiuk sultan jaqmag 
Abu So’id (842-57 AH/AD 1438-53), 
who was known for hit piety, humility and 
philanthropy. He performed the pligrimage 
in or ground 1434, before ascending to 
power, 40 the manuscript & apparently not 
Girectly connected to his own pilgrimage. 
The author of this guide dedicated his work 
To the Mamiué sultan ot-Mu‘ayyad, who 
can be identifted a4 al-Mu‘ayyad Say? of. 
Din Tatar (1412-21), Such royal guides 
@oborate on situations thet may make 
the state of ihram invalid, At the end of 
the work prescriptions are given for the 
init (ziyara) to the grave of the Prophet 
Muhammad in Meding, with an exact 
description of the Mawaqit al-Nabi, the 
ploce in the monque at Medina where 

one should stand in order to be ‘as it ie 
gardens af paradise’ 


talbiya, chanting in Arabic 'Labbayk allahumma labbayk .. .° Here tam, Lord, 
responding to Your call [to perform the Hajj],’ This is constantly repeated 
during the Hajj, especially when meeting other pilgrims. moving from place 
to place, and after the daily prayers. The pilgrims are unified by chanting in 
the same language and also by their simple clothing, worn by people of every 


status. colour, language and background. 
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Abraham prayed that God would make Mecca secure, Pilgrims must not 
hunt, kill any animal or cut any plant. Pilgrims must also refrain from indecent 
speech, misbehaviour and quarreling,” all very fitting, considering the huge 
crowds in the limited spaces. The Prophet emphasized that those who performed 
the Hajj without committing these forbidden acts would return home as free 
from sin as on the day their mother gave birth to them. 

Throughout the Hajj period and during the different rituals, there are special 
du‘a prayers for pilgrims to say. many of which were spoken and recommended 
by the Prophet Muhammad. There are handbooks of these prayers, written 
in Arabic. and also transliterated (but still in Arabic) with translations for 
non-Arabs, Pilgrims prefer to recite them in Arabic, in the words uttered by 
the Prophet himself, and consider them more effective than any other prayer. 
Bach group. large or small, has a guide (mutawwif) who chants, and they repeat 
the prayers after him, interspersed with the talbiya. All this intensifies the 
spirituality of the Hajj season and makes it very special indeed. 

Most of the pilgrims arrive by air and sea at Jedda and travel by road from 
there to Mecca. All this is arranged through the mutawwif, who takes the 
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Fig. 13 Above 

Modern guidebook entitled Haj) 
and Umrah made easy 
49cm 

British Museurn, London 


Guidebooks known as manasik are an 
important fool for helping pilgrims to 
uodersiand what they wall be undertaking 
on the Hajj and the meaning behind the 
rituals. Pligeiens study these before departure 
and keep the text with them at all times 
during Hajj 
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Fig, 14 Opposite 

Painting of the holy sanctuary at 

Mecca, from a Hajj certificate 

Probably made by Indian craftsmen 

ie Mecca, 17th-18th century 

ink, gold, silver and watercolours 

on paper 

64.7 x 47.50m 

Nasser 0, Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


This colourful painting of the sanctusry 
ot Mecca & based on o prototype thet 
goes back at least to the 13th century 

The two-dimensional wew became the 
stondard way to depet the sanctuary on 
Mojj certificates, in manuscripts suct: os the 


Dala'il Khayrot and the Futuh al-Haramayn, 


and on tilework 
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fig. 15 Above 
Plan of the holy sanctuary at Mecca 


The sanctuary area as drawn here covery 
en approximate area of 28,000 13. m 

has 24 gates. At the centre of the 
sanctuary & the Ka'ba, with the Black Stone 
built into the south-eastem corner, On 

the eastern foce of the Ka’ba is a place of 
particular sanctity called the hijr, This area 
is defined by the hatin, @ semi-circular wall 
The well of Zomzam is tocoted on the 
south-west side 
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pilgrims in tawaf around the Kaba. As ¢ 





ms’ travel and accommodation thr 





Mecca and been shown to their lodgings 





the haram, the sacred precinct. with its gr 
minarets and mosque is an unforgetiable « 
from all over the world, most of whom are 


It is recommended that as they go in throu 





they recite in Arabic: ‘Lord, open the gat 





from You comes peace. give us 


the land vce, Glory be to You, Lord 





the mosque. 





There they will glorify Allah and repeat 





uide and agent he takes car 
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ur greeting 


the visit. Having 
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nd mosque. The first 
perier hared with huge 
eeing | person for the 
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Majesty and Honouring 


s the Ka‘ba that attracts the pilgr 


here is no god but Allah. alone with no partner. Dominion 
belong to Him. and He has power over all things. Peace be upon ot 
mmad and on bis family and companions rd, increase th 
glory, revorer ind respect and increase those who glorify 

it, make pilgrimage to it and increase their respec 1 gon 
Pilgrims approach the Kaba, happy b the actual bul 
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rst time 
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Muslims face in their daily prayers all thei s ond after death when they ar Fig 
buried. They go as near as possible to the Ka’ba and do tawaf (walking round Ms ‘ 
it) seven times, anti-clockwise, starting from the eastern corner in which the Ph 
Black Stone is embedded, so re-enacting the actions of the Prophets Abraham 
Ishmael and Muhammad and all succeeding generations of Muslims. Ever 
time they pass the Black Stone, if possible they should kiss, touch or point to it 
saying ‘Allahu akbar’, 'God is greater’. While walking round the Ka‘ba pi 
continually recite prayers as mentioned above, particularly; ‘Lord, give us good 
in this life and good in the hereafter and protect us from the torment of the 
Fire 

Those near the Ka’ba often lay their hands on the wall or reach for the velvet 
cover, praying most earnestly for the heartfelt needs of themselves ber 
their families and those who have asked them to pray, The pilgrims do the tawa 
together. men, women and children from all nations. The infiem are carried 
itters by strong men, This ritual continues night and day. Following this it 
recommended to do two nek’‘at (prayer cycles) at the Magam Ibrahim (the place 
where Abraham stood in prayer, now protected by a glass and gold case) near 
the Ka'ba 
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Fig. 17 
The rituals at Arafat 

1A, Mirza from the Debbas Album 
Delhi, 1907 

Gelatin silver print on blue-tinted mat 
with Urdu text im red ink 

45x 4dcm 

King Abdulanz Public Library, Riyadh 


The Indian photographer Husayn 

Mirza intersted hex photographs te 

serve as 9 guide to South Asian pilgrims 
going on Hajj. He wanted the viewer to 
feel that “he is actually sitting or standing 
at that place” “At the time of the hea 
attendance here is quite overwhelming 
People come and pitch tents, with the 


[oct off haji occurring between the 
afternoon and suniet prayers. It is 
indeed a sight worth seeing — the manner 
in which Muslims, rich and poor, king 
ond beggar, all wearing the iheam 

and looking alike, beveechingly ask 

for forgiveness of their sires trom (he 

true Creator 
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Fig. 18 Opposite 
The rituals of Hajj 





The rituals of Hajj Begin with @ series of 
short rites within the sanctuary at Mecca, 
which inctude circumambulation of the 
Ka'ber (tawatl), praying Behind the Station 
of Abraham and passing between the hills 
of Safe and Marwa (sa'i). The pagrim 

will then embark on rituely outside the 
sanctuary, etviting the holy sitey of Ming. 
Arafat and Muzdalita, (no series 

of demanding and emotional rites 


t Medina 
210 miles 


Day 1; 8th Dhu'l-Hijja 


1 Migat 

Artival and change into thrar 

2 Mecca 

Circling the Ka’ba (tawof) 
Passing between the hills of Safa 
and Marwa (sa7) 

3 Mecca to Mina 

Encampment 


Day 2: 9th Dhu't-Hijja Day 3: 10th Dhu't-Hijia 


4 Mina to Plain of Aratat 
Day of vigil (wuquf) 

5S Aratat (o Muzdalifa 
Collecting stones 


6 Muzdalifa to Mina 
Stoning largest pillar (jarneref) 
The day of Eid 


7 Mina to Mecca 
Circling af the Ka"ba 


8 Mecca to Mina 
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Days 4-6; 11th-13th Dhu'l-Hijja 


9 Mina then return to Mecca 
Stoning all pillars 
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Fig, 19 

HLM, Hadj Abbas Hillerd i Khedive of 
Egypt at Mecca 

Popular print, The Cawo Punch, no. 62, 
Third Year’, early 20th century 

48.84 6950m 

British Museum, London 


Abbas Hilew il, the last Khedive of Egypt 
(1892-1914), led the Hajj in 1910. He took 
photographs along the way. Here he + shown 
performing the ritual of sa’|. The Cairo Punch 
(al-Siyasa al-musawwara), owned by AH, 
Zaki, published a series of prints between 
1910 and 1932 which represented hey events 
in the Middle East between those yeors. 


“ 


To the east of the Ka'ba is the well of Zamzam, now underground. Drinking 
from this ts a special ritual that reminds the pilgrims of Hagar’s search for water 
This is commemorated further by going to the mas‘a (the place of hurrying), now 


covered and like a massive corridor, three storeys high. to help accommodate 





more pilgrims. This runs between the two hillocks of Safa and Marwa and is 
about 410 m (1,350 ft) long. The pilgrims walk along this corridor from Safa 
to Marwa and back, altogether seven times this distance, all the time repeating 
traditional or individual prayers, especially on the hillocks. Purt of the corridor 
is marked with green lights as a place for trotting rather than walking. aguin 


in commemoration of what Hagar did. When I did sa't myself t recalled that my 
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parents took these very steps years ago, so did their parents and many ancestors 
back to the time of the Prophet himself and earlier. My skin quivered as I felt 
‘Now | am connected, | am fulfilled.” 

On completion of this ritual. those who are doing the wmra (minor 
pilgrimage) carly can emerge from the state of consecration by shaving or 
cutting some of their hair and do the rest of the Hajj later. Those who are doing 
the Hajj straight afterwards continue to complete the special rituals at the 


appointed limes, 
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Fig. 20 

Pilgrim's manual of holy places, fol. Bb 
India, 18th century 

Watercolour on paper 

21.1«3040n 

Bodleian Library, Oxford 


The iMustration shows the Ka'ba iy the 
centre with the Black Stone represented a1 
@ circle ut the upper left-hand cornec Four 
domed structures represent the four schools 
of shomic law. It also shows the garden of 
Zamzom and the footprints of Abraham's 
son istnael at the lower heft 


b 
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A Guide for Pilgrims 


The idea of writing a guidebook for those making the pilgrimage 

to Mecca, whether for Hajj or for umra, is not such a recent one, In 
the early 16th century a man named Muhyi al-Din Lari (d, 1526) 
composed such a work in verse, Muhyi came originally from Persia, 
but he dedicated his work to Muzaffar al-Din ibn Mahmud Shah, ruler 
of Gujarat in western India. The guidebook, called Futuh al-Maramayn 
— meaning, roughly, ‘Revelations of the Two Sanctuaries’ (Mecca and 
Medina) — was composed in Persian, which for nearly eight centuries 
was the main language of government and culture in much of the 
Indian subcontinent. 

Muhyi’s book seems to have enjoyed much success. A number of 
manuscripts have survived, at least twelve of which have colophon 
inscriptions indicating that they were produced in Mecca itself. While 
the Persian text is composed In ornate and emotional language it does 
describe in full the rituals of Hajj, both compulsory and voluntary, and 
in the correct order. The detailed identifying inscriptions are either in 
Persian or Arabic or both, and sometimes even in Ottoman Turkish 

One of their most interesting features is that all the known copies 
contain colourful illustrations, some of which are of excellent quality, 
which are stylized rather than strictly accurate representations of places 
of interest in and around the holy cities of Arabia, including particularly 
important areas of the Masjid al-Haram or holy sanctuary of Mecca 
The sequence of illustrations generally adheres neatly to the textual 
order, with later manuscripts illustrating the complete order of the 
Hajj rituals. Other texts, however, illustrate sites not mentioned in the 
text, such as Jerusalem. The illustrations of the specific sites differ from 
one manuscript to another in some details. These compositions are 
not only informative but also highly decorative, making them a useful 
and striking addition to the text. Hence Futuh al-Haramayn can be 
described as an early guidebook, complete with illustrations to quide 
pilgrims and verses to delight them ~ and perhaps also as a souvenir of 


the journey of a lifetime 
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Fig. 21 
Arafat, fol. 23 of Futuly al-Haramayn 
Mecca, late 16th century 

22.7 x 14,.2em 

Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 


The mountain of which Arafat ix the name 

is more lofty than all other mountains ore. 

its shirts ore fled with the Compassion of God, 
eround it mankind and angels assemble 

its shadow betokeris the cool shade thet God 
provides in the courtyards af Paradise 

Though imatter in form than other mountains, 
nm meaning it is higher than all of them 

The Four Waymarks [mil] marking the bounds of Arafat 
At Aratot, awed by its glory and distinction 
men and angets stand in rows on every side. 





On the plain stand four waymarks which indicate 


without speoking, the bounds of the Standing-Ploce 
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THE PEAK OF HAJJ 








On Sth Dhu'l Hijja the pilgrims go to Mina, a valley about 5 km (3 miles) from 
the Ka’ba, to spend the night there. On the morning of the 9th. they proceed 
towards Arafat.” a plain 14,5 km (9 miles) from Mina, where the central rite 
of the Hajj, wuqu/ (staying) on Arafat, takes place from noon to sunset. If uny 
pilgrim misses this, his Hajj ts not valid and has to be done again another year, 
This does not apply toany other rite, all of which can be done over a longer period 
or compensated for with an offering. When they reach the Numira masque on 
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Arafat, the pilgrims do ablations and pray the midday and afternoon prayers 
together, shortened, in congregation. After this they remain on the plain of 
Arafat until sunset, praying, Excellent facilities are now provided by the Suudi 
government for shade and shelter, food, drink and ablutions, This is the time 
for the pilgrims to read the Qur'an, glorify God and pray for forgiveness and 
everything else. Particularly recommended for glorification and repetition ts 
this prayer: “There is no God but Allah alone, with no partner, Dominion and 
praise belong to Him, who gives life and death. Goodness is in His hands and 
He has power over everything.’ Pilgrims normally face towards the Ka’ba while 
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Fig. 22 


Camping at Mina 

Photo: Sadiq Bey, ¢.1B80 

Albumen print 

24.25 46,7 om 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Londor 


Sadiq Bey wos the first photographer to 

toke photographs of the Hijor and the Hajj 
(see p. 208). In 1840 he joined the Hajj 
from 


4g 
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reciling these prayers. as they do for the five daily prayers, believing they are 


more likely to be accepted 

Alter sunset. the pilgrims pour away from the plain of Arafat and go to 
Muzdalifa, another plain 9 km (5.5 miles) from Arafat on the way back to Mecca, 
@ tremendous migration that continues throughout the night. In Muadalifa the 
pilgriins pray the two evening prayers combined and spend the night in prayer, 
reading the Qur'an or sleeping under the stars, There they collect the pebbles 


they will need in the morning and the following days to stone the Jamarat: forty- 
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nine ut least, plus another twenty-one for those who spend an extra day tn Mina. 
In the morning they go to Mina to stone the biggest pillar (Jamerut al-Aqaba) using 
seven pebbles, in commemoration of Abraham. hen the sacritice of animals 
takes place, again in memory of Abraham and the substitution of a ram for his 
son, The Qur'an says: Eat some of it and feed the poor . . . [tis neither their meat 
nor their blood that reaches God, but your piety.” That day (10th Dbu'l Hija) 
is Bid al-Adha. a great feast throughout the Muslim world. After the sacrifice 
pilgrims shave or cut their hair to mark the end of the consecrated state (ihram) 
and ure allowed everything except sexual intercourse. 

Folle 


marking the departure from Arafat, and go to their accommodation in Mina 





ng that, the pilgrims go to Mecea to do the obligatory tawa/ al-‘ifada, 


to rest. Afier this twa/, marital relations are permitted again. They spend the 
night there and from midday on 11th Dhu'l Hijja they cast more stones at the 
three Jamarat pillars: seven pebbles each, This is another very congested place. 
and great efforts are made to facilitate the ritual, most recently by replacing the 
pillars with large walls, There are now five levels of walkways to accommodate 
the large numbers of pilgrims. The stoning ts repeated on the 12th and some 
people stay for a further stoning on 13th Dhu’l Hijja. 

The pilgrims finally return to Mecca where they perform the tawaf al-wada 


(the farewell tawaf), the last rite of Ha)j, and they are now free to go home. 
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Fig. 23 Opposite 

Pligrims performing rites of Hajj, fots 10a 
and 10b from the Anis al-Hujjaj 

(The Pligrim's Companion) by Safi ibn Vali 
1677-80, India, possibly Gujarat 

Ink, watercolour and gold on paper 
334232 0m 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of islamic Art 


This text was written during the year-long 
Hajj of its author Safi ibn Voll, undertaken 
in 1676 and supported by Zib al-Nite, 
daughter of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). The text gives advice on alt 
expects of the journey by ship and ance 

in Arabia the ploces to visit during Maij 
and the rituats to be observed. These two 
iMestrations show the rites at Ming and 
Muzdalila (on the felt), where the pilgrims 
con be seen collecting stones, On the right 
ore the rituals ot Eid, with pilgrims having 
their heads shaved and animals being 
voughtered for the sacrifice, Other pagrinns 
throw stones ot the jamarat 


Fig 24 
Pilgrims collecting stones at Muzdaiita 
Photo: Peter Sanders, 2003 
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Fig. 25 

The sarictuary at Medina, fol, 9b from 

the Dala’l al-Khayrat by al-jazuli (d. 1465) 
Ottoman Turkey, Late 17th-18th century 
Ink, gold and opaque watercolour on 
paper 

20.4% 12.3em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of islamic Art 





This copy of the Dolo’ only depicts Medina, 
unlike others that dep cn as well, and 
the sanctuary 1s drawn three-dimensionally 





The domed tomb of the Prophet Muhammad 





4 wurmounted by a fiery nimbus, This and 
the other tombs of Abu Boke and Uror 


os well ay For 





» gorden are identified 





Outside the sanctuary are labetled the 





mountains of Hira hud as well ox a 
group of finely drawn monuments which are 
the mosques of Abu Umar, Uthmnan 





and Ali 


In the Intervals between the rituals pilgrims are allowed to trade. “secking 
some bounty from [their] Lord’. A vast sug (market) surrounds the sanctuary 
They are expected by their families and friends to bring back something us a 
blessing: prayer beads. prayer mats. clothing, perfume, Zamzam water, Many 


pilgrims make o point of bringing back sealed containers of Zamzam water to 





be sprinkled on their shroud when they die. and into their grave. Zamzam water 
is celebrated as giving healing and great blessing. It is also drunk in company 
with others when pilgrims return home. In the villages, it |s a very special 
privilege indeed to be given a sip of Zamzam water. Other kinds of souvenirs are 
also available, and even a head cap or a searf from Mecca has great significance 


for the person receiving it 


VISITING MEDINA 


Pilgrims aim from the beginning to combine their Hajj with a visit to Medina and 
the Prophet's mosque and tomb, either before or after the Hajj. Again this will 
be arranged by their agent and, once settled in Medina, they head immediately 
to the Prophet's mosque. Great joy is experienced when approaching the 
mosque and seeing the lofty minarets and the characteristic green dome over 
the Prophet's tomb. There is more flat space in Medina, so the expansion of 
the mosque is extensive and impressive, the centrepiece being the Prophet's 
tomb, his minbar (pulpit) and the original space of the mosque, called the rawda 


(meadow), described as one of the meadows of Paradise. so people muke a 





special effort to pray there. It is very moving to face the gate to the Prophet's 
tomb and greet him as if he were alive and could respond to the greeting (part of 
the normal! daily prayers): ‘Peace be to you Prophet and the mercy and blessing 
of God’, Visitors add, "I bear witness that you are the servant and messenger of 


God, that you have delivered the message and discharged the trust and advised 


the community.’ They then pray to God for whatever they need, As this ts a very 





special opportunity for spiritual recharging, pilgrims make a point while in 
Medina of performing as many of the daily prayers as they can in the Prophet's 
mosque, Many iilso visit the adjacent cemetery which contains the remains of 
the Prophet's companions and relatives 


Pilgrims who have time can also visit the many historical sites around 


Medina and some also take the chance to add to their stock of souvenirs and 
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gifts, Visiting Medina has become much easier these days due to modern 


transport — one bour by plane, several hours by coach ~ compared to only two 


mels and it 





or three generations ago. when the journey was still made on 
could take eleven days. 

Having done the Hajj and visited the Prophet. the pilgrims have fulfilled 
all that they came for and can now go home, hopefully as free from sin as the 
day they were born and full of blessing, spiritually charged, They hope to have 
achieved the merits of the accepted Hajj, The Prophet's wife. Aisha, asked him 
Considering the great merit of jihad. should we women not engage in it?’ He 
answered. ‘You women have the best jihad, the accepted Hajj. She said. ‘Since T 
heard this 1 have not stopped doing Hajj.’ 

The Prophet also said: “Spending during Hajj ts akin to spending in the 
cause of Allah, and every dirham thus spent will be rewarded seven hundred 


times over’“ and “The reward of the accepted Hajj is no less than Paradise. 
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Fig. 
The mosque of the Prophet Muhammad 
at Medina 

Photo: Qaisra Khan, 2010 





The Dala’il al-Khayrat 


Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Sulayman al-jazuli (d. 1465) was a Moroccan Fig. 27 

Dala’ll al-Khayrat, fole 17b-183 
religious scholar and member of the Shadhiliyya Sufi order. He had a vast india tpt 1h centuty . 
following and his book of prayers, one of the most popular throughout the Sead ra coloured Inks on paper 

24x15 cm 
Islamic world, has been constantly reproduced. The book, whose full title British Library, London J 
is Guidelines to the Blessings and the Shining of Lights, giving the saying of Wherever the manuscript was reproduced, 

the paintings took on the local style. 
the blessed prayer over the chosen Prophet, is a manual of devotion which The onion-shaped domes of the masque 


ot Medina are characteristically indian. 


consists of an introductory prayer, an enumeration of the virtues of the Mauer o ¢ GF the lpesentaitess 


Prophet, a list of his names and a description of the tomb of the Prophet of Medina and Mecca maintain the 
same elements and style as seen in Maly le 
in Medina, The structure of the prayers encourages the reader to bestow certiticates and manuscripts of the Futuh 


blessings on the Prophet on certain days of the week, Monday through to ENN OS) re FEM es 


Monday. 

It is possible that al-jazuli composed this prayer book in order to create 
a harmonious body of prayers that was coherent when collectively recited 
This may be the reason why over time the Dala’il gained great popularity 
within the Sunni world and Is still widely used today 


The book is most commonly illustrated with images of the sanctuaries 


papayefey ey eyayay a} yaya) 
= | 


of Mecca and Medina. However, early examples feature only the Prophet's 


mosque. Illustrations range from the diagrammatic to the highly detailed 


i 5A) 


and usually refer to the subject of the introduction, which is a short 
description of the burial chamber of the Prophet in the mosque in Medina. 
This is usually depicted in the form of a niche with a lamp, under which i 


are the graves of the Prophet and his companions Abu Bakr and Umar 


melo) 
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Sometimes the grave of Fatima (the daughter of the Prophet) is also 
depicted. Later illustrations include the minbar and mihrab, too. 


- 
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‘On the day when there will be no ancestors, no wealth and no sons (that 
is, to speak up for us), And have us drink at his Purest pools! To drink from 
his Fullest chalice! And Facilitate for us a visit to Your Sacred place [Mecca] 
and his Sacred Place [Medina] before you cause us to die! And make our 

Stay at Your Sacred Place and His Sacred Place, the blessing and peace of 

Allah be upon him, last until we pass away.’ (From the 8th part to be read 
on a Monday) 
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Fig. 28 

Kitab Mawtid 

East Coast of the Peninsula, 
Malaysia, 19th century 

European paper, piament and ink 
235x16em 

National Ubrary of Malaysia 
Kuala Lumpur 


The Kitab Mowlid, by the religious scholar 
and poet of Medina jatar ibn ol-tasan 
ol.Borzany (d 1766), 6 © popular test 

on the fife of the Prophet Muhammad. 

it is recited porticulorty ot celebrations of 
the birth of the Prophet, which wes on 

the 12th of the month of Rabi’ af-Awwal 
571, Like the Dalo’l cl-Rhoyrat, the text 
includes paintings of the Prophet's mosque 
et Medina (left) and the sanctuery ot Mecca 
(right). The prominant use of red & typical 
of Malay monuscript @kemination. Arourtd 
the painting of Mecca, there are two verses 
from the Qur'an alang the sice which begir 
the first house was made for the people of 
Bakka' (3:96-7), The texts on the Medina 
page are Hadith of the Proptet: "Whoever 
goes on Hajj and does mot visit me (Le. my 
grave) haa abandoned me’ and ‘Whoever 
visits my grave gains my blewsing 
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Fig. 29 
Textile for the Prophet's mosque at 
Medina 

Suk with gold and silver-gilt wire 

289 x 1360m 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


The Medina textiles are made for different 
facations within the mosque of the ? 
This example, probably for one of the 





aphet 





milvrabs, bears the name of the Ottoman 
Sultan Selirn fil (1789-1807) whe ordered 
it.to be mode. His name appears ina 
roundel at the base of the teatile and in the 








teardrop between the candlesticks with the 
date 1218 AH/AD 1805 (the numeral T is 
mistakenly written as 2). The texts from 
the Qur'an consist, on the sides, of mura $9 
(at-Mashr), $9:22-4, which include some of 
the names of God, and, ot the top, sina 49 
‘at-Hujurat), 49;3: ‘Those that lower their 
voice in the presence of the Prophet, their 


hearts hot God tested for piety, for them is 





forgiveness and a great reward" A 


text talks about the valve of proyer upon the 


her 


Prophet, Roundels around the sides have the 
words Allah, Musbicrrrvere 
the four ‘Rightly guided caliphs 





and the marmes of 


On completing the Hajj, pilgrims acquire a new title: hajji for a man, hajja 
for a woman. Especially in rural areas in Muslim countries, this is a mark of the 


greatest honour 


HAJ] IN THE VILLAGE 


Hajj is more keenly felt and has more impact on people in Muslim villages than 
in the cities, In terms of aspiration to perform Hajj. preparation and follow-up 
it is a greater event. | witnessed this as [ grew up in our village. al-Asadiyya in 
Sharqiyya, the eastern part of the Egyptian delta, The ‘village’ even then had 
about 10,000 inhabitants. There were only a few people whe were known for 
being hujiaj (plural of hajj). The fact that it ts obligatory only once in a lifetime 
and of course the difficulty of finding the means, makes people postpone it 
always aspiring to do it sometime in the future. | remember a poor widow with 
two daughters who saved for years, dreaming of the day when she could go on 
Hajj -— and eventually she did, When I think of her diligence. | remember the 
Hadith about God rewarding spending on Hajj seven hundred times 

Normally people would go in groups. Women would travel with thelr 
husband or a male relative, never on their own. Traditionally this was a 
condition, right from the beginning of Islam, because the journey was so long 
hard und hazardous. Jurists today are of the opinion that provided there js 
good company, with whom the woman will be safe, she can go without a male 
relative. This is what happens now with the arrangement of Hajj groups 

Because of their meagre means, pilgrims would prepare in advance all 
the provisions they would need, including a large sack of thin. toasted broad 
to last them for the whole period. They would collect everything = rice, ghee. 
old cheese. sugar, salt, soap ~ on the axsumption that it would be much more 
expensive elsewhere. Everyone in the area would know the planned day of 
departure, and two or three days beforehand people would come in groups 
especially in the evening, to see the pilgrims and ask them to pray for them in 
Mecca and Medina. This made the pilgrims the centre of attention even before 
they Icft, raising their profile in the village 

In those days the nearest train station that would take them to Suex was 
some 20 km (12.5 miles} away, requiring transport by camel, and a buge 


number of people would come to see the caravan set out. On reaching Suez 
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Painted hy 


$ Aswor 





Egypt 


4 Hate 


were told 


they might 








overnight in the open be 
ton to a boat. Most of these people were poor they 
Jeck, but no one cared; they were going on the Hajj, a privilege 
w, Comfort was never expected on Hajj, anyway, The boat t 
gel to Jedda. All the arrangements would already have 
Hajj agents, who would sce to their housing. normally in la 
Mecca, In all the Hajj took two months or more. | remember rr 
that their first Hajj they covered the distance between Me 
imel in cleven days, By the end of th live ¥ wou 
mplete the whole Hajj and visit to Medina in less than ten ds 


ild stay on th 
foray 


n made by 


dormit« 


parents telling 


dina and Mec 


time spi 
did the 


holiday 





id the 





t away from the village < 


mpact of 





Hajj numerous times, He 


for me it ts Haj} 


used to say, ‘Som 


He would not have been all 


the Introduction of quotas due to the explosion in numbers 


While on Hajj. pilgrims would be expected to write letters 


back In Egypt. to reassure them that all was well (it 


their absence. My father 
people go on an annual 
ywed to do this now, with 

to their families 


s not unknown for people 








to di¢ on Hajj 


which Is 


sad but still considered a blessing 


As 


aiboy | 


became known for my skills in reading and writing letters, services for whict 


mall fee 


The 


letters fre 


Mecca would be 


read m 


1 would be paid a 


time 


over as more people came to hear the news, after which they would be carefully 
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stored away. I learned to use highly charged language, begging the pilgrims 





particularly to remember various people in their prayers, I think some pilgrims 
managed to write twice and then send a telegram from al-Tur in Sinai, where 
they would be quarantined for a few days on their return to Egypt 

As the pilgrims’ return drew near. their families would make special 
preparations. Most important was to whitewash the front and reception 
rooms of the houses. This gave scope for limited artistic talents to make special 
pletures on the front of the house, The preferred motifs were a ship with a 
Steaming funnel, camels and orange trees, and of course some verses from the 


Quran in connection with the Hajj and short prayers like Hajj mabrur: ‘May 





the Hajj be accepted [by God]’. As I recall, the colour schemes include green 


mauve and orange. This of co 





se gave the families great distinction in the 


village, lasting for a long time: everyone who passed by the houses afterwards 





would remember the occasion. A: 





in advance for all 





Hin food would be prepar 





those who wished to visit the house and welcome the pilgrims back. Better-off 





families would have a sheep slaughtered, while others would have geese, ducks 


rabbits or chickens. 





On the appointed day of the pilgrims’ arrival, their families would go to 





meet them at the train station and bring them home on came’ panied 





acek 
by a band. As they approuched their houses there would be a chorus of 
saghrada (trilling, high-pitched expressions of joy) and great celebration. Sweet 


syrupy drinks were served, of a kind r 





wimally drunk only at weddings, the 
cireumcisions of boys and when welcoming haffis. The pilgrim himself was 


the centre of attention. sitting in the biggest reception room, and successions 





of visitors would come to embrace him, children kissing his hund. He would 
tell everyone his stories of what had happened while on Hajj and on the way 
back. The hrajja would be similarly welcomed in the women's quarters, There 
would be plenty of food. as the families and visitors would bring gifts - dry rice 
live poultry, sometimes even a sevall lamb, This went on for days, After all, the 
preparation had been lengthy and the experience was rare. Great prestige came 
with being called hajji, the highest rank you could obtain in the village unless 
you were the mayor, All this ueclaim would make others even more eager to 
have the experience of doing Hajj themselves, in order to join such an elite 

I have recently revisited the village and found a new world. There are 


how many secondary schools, with university education accessible only forty 


minutes away by bus. 'There are satellite dishes. computers, mobile phones and 
supermarkets, People buy their bread from shops instead of baking it at home. 
but even with all these changes, the attachment to Hajj remains the same. They 
still whitewash and decorate their houses with quotations from the Quran 


Ider steamships and 





and Haodith, but with images of jumbo jets replacing the 


camels. Here at least the status of being called hajj or /ajji is as high as ever. 








Fig. 32 
mms house in jerusalem 
2011 





Pilg 
Photo: Emily Trip 


The Ka 
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Sacred Geography 


‘The Ka’ba with respect to the inhabited parts of the 
world is like the centre of a circle with respect to the 
circle itself, All regions face the Ka‘ba, surrounding it 
as a circle surrounds its centre, and each region faces a 
particular part of the Ka’ba."* 


The requirement to pray in the direction of Mecca 

(or rather, the Ka"ba) was not a problem for Muslims 
living in close proximity to Mecca. However, as soon 
as communities sprang up in areas further afield, the 
determination of the gibla became a major challenge 
initially this challenge was met by means of so-called 
“folk astronomy’: traditional knowledge about the 





Fig. 33 Right 

World map (fol, 906) pasted 
into & copy of the Tarihi Hind 
Gharbi, the ‘History of the 

West indies’, « Turkish work on 
the discovery of the Americas, 
compiled < 1580 by anonymous 
Ottoman author 

Ottoman nasta'liq script, 
Murinations and illustrations, 
dated 3 Muharram 1060 AH/ 
AD 1650 

Manutcript on burnished 
European paper 

23.2% 13.6cm 

Leiden University Library, Leiden 


The projection of the world as 
shown on thes map can alrearty 
be seen in the earliest surviving 
world maps of the Musi 
geographers which date from at 
hast the tweitth century The map 
shows south at the top, morth 

Of the base It has legends in 
naskh script end ix @ poste-in, for 
which space was reterved by Ihe 
copyit, The Ka'by ot the centre is 
choracteriiteally shown with its 
kaswa ond hizam 


Fig. 34 Opposite page 
Nautical atlas of Ahmad at 
Sharaf al-Safaqusi, dated 
979 AH/AD 1571-2 
Drawing on paper 

26.8% 20.7 cm 

Bodleian Library, Oxtord 


Al-Sharali belonged to a fomly 

of cartographers Wving in Stcx in 
Tunisia. The map shows o series 
of cities or regions in groups of 
three within mihrabs in a ring 
arowend the Ka'be: for eaampée, 
Baghdad, Kula ond Basra in tog 
(at 8 o'clock), end al-Nuba, at. 
Maghaur and Takrun in Africa on 
the appasite side. These plocings 
were not scientifically computed. 
In the centre are the Ka'ba, the 
Magom Ibrahim and the well of 
Zamcom. in Maghribi script, the 
fext obove the map reads. “A cinthe 
for axcertaining the right direction 
towards Mecea for each country hs 
and @ guide lor focing Mecca 
Ord betow: ‘God the exalted says 
in the text of his wie book, and 
wherever you are hoce towards it 
[the Ka*ba} 
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Sacred Geography 





astronomical alignment ot the Ka’ba which could usefully be employed 
in different locations for finding the gibla, This led to the development in 
the ninth century onwards of a ‘sacred geography’, according to which 
different regions in the world were associated with certain astronomical 
phenomena, Maps were drawn and instruments developed which gave 
an indication of the direction of prayer for a large number of locations 
These maps and instruments are strictly speaking not scientifically 
accurate, but rather offer an approximate solution that was satisfactory 


for most purposes.” 
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Fig. 35 Left 

Qihlo indicator and compass made by 
Bayram ibn tlyas in 990 AH/AD 1582 
Painted ivory 

Diameter 11 om 

Bintish Museum, London 


Around the rim of the instrament are 72 
Lectors Covering the main regiaris and cities 
of the Islamic world. In the centre is the 





Ka'bo and o sundial for use with a string 





gromon which is oriented toward 





celestial pole, The magnetic compass Js at 
the bove, Around the Na'ba are morted the 
Hi, Moth, 





four schools of Ikamic low (Shi 
Hanbali and Menati) 





Fig. 36 Opposite 
Qible indicator and compass dated 1151 
AN/AD 1738, made by Barun al:Mukhiara 
Painted and lacquered wood 

Diameter 30 cm 

Museum of tslamic Art, Cairo 


Borun al-Mubhtara creat 
ibbla indicator for the Ottoman grand 

vizier Vege’ Mehmet Pasha in the 17305 

Nt comits of @ European map showing 

the handmans north of the equator wth 

@ magnetic compar and an additional 
pointer at Mecca. Below 6 @ list of countries 
Om cites with (heir coordinates, The top of 
the box has @ topographical Mustratien of 
the sanctuary at Mecca. Below, the tear in 
Ottoenan Turkish describes how the company 
should be used, ond at the end are the 
gnature and dote, The back |s elaborately 
decorated with arabesque designs 
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Journey to Mecca: 


A History 
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Fig. 38 View of the holy sanctuary 

at Mecca 

Photo: Sadiq Bey, ¢ 1880 

Albumen print 

21.3% 61.5em 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


View from the east of the holy mougue with 
the city of Mecca in the bockground. Sadiq 
Bey probably took this photograph from one 
of the mosques minarets. In the courtyard 
of the mosque, trom left to right, cen be 
seen the Magam Maliki, the Ka’ba, Magarn 
Honili (behind the Ka’ba), the structure 
erected over the Zamzam well, and the 
Moga Shof's.’ 
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in hand: people came together to pay their respects to the saint, certainly, but 
they also came to buy and sell among the great throngs of people at the times 
of the great feasts. The holy site of Mecea (Makkah al-Mukarramah) and the 
pilgrimages associated with it were part of a widespread phenomenon in the 
late antique Near East, 

There can be little doubt that Mecca owed its existence as an urban 
community in the late sixth century, when the Prophet Muhammad was 
growing up there, to the shrine (hwram) and the building known as the Ka'ba 
which lay at its heart’ The environment of Mecca was unsuitable in almost 
every way for large-scale settlement: there was no permanent stream and 
virtually oo agricultural land, it very seldom rained and when tt did, the water 
came in violent and destructive torrents. The wells, including the sucred well of 
Zamzam, yielded limited quantities of water, Only the shrine, with its mysterious 
and numinous black stone. and the visitors Ht attracted could account for the 
survival of the town 

Muslim tradition points to a clear pattern of religious observances, very 
ancient in origin, which were purified of their pagun accretions by the Muslims 
and whose form was established tn its final form by Muhammad's ‘Farewell 
Pilgrimage’ in the last year of his life. According to the Muslim accounts, the 
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shrines had first been established by the Prophet 
Abraham and it was here that he settled his slave 
concubine Hagar and her son Ishmael. at a sale 
distance from his vengeful wife Sarah and her son 
Ishaq (Isaac) in Palestine far to the north, Abraham 
was @ true servant of God, but his descendants 
had abandoned the true religion and lapsed into 
paganism. During the course of the sixth century, 
Mecca had been taken over by one Qusayy and his 
tribe of Quraysh (the tribe to which the Prophet 
Muhammad belonged) and they had restored 
and developed the shrine, attracting pilgrims and 
supervising the trading fairs which were held, not 
in the town itself, but at a variety of sites in the 
vicinity. Muhammad's achievement was to restore 
the position of the Ka'ba and the harwn around tt 
to its original Abrahamic role as a centre of a monotheistic cult. 

There are, however, indications that the story was @ bit more complex 
and that the Mustim Hajj was in many ways different from the pilgrimage 
practices of the immediate pre-Islamic period. There is evidence that there were 
originally two major pilgrimages during the year, the Hajj and the wnra. The 
Hajj, when it took place in the spring, brought pilgrims to the holy sites of the 
Mecea area: the ura, then normally performed in the month of Rajab, was 
especially concentrated on the Ka‘ba and the tawa/ around it, and the running 
between Safa and Marwa, still an important part of the Hajj ritual. It seems 
as if the Prophet Muhammad and the early Muslims consolidated these two 
celebrations into one Haj}, while the wnra became a lesser pilgrimage that could 
be performed at any time of the Muslim year. We can see further evidence for 
this in the fact that some of the main rituals of the Hajj take place at a distance 
from Mecca and the Ka‘ba. The most significant of these is undoubtedly the 
vigil (wuguf) at the mountain of Arafat, about 9 km (5% miles) away from the 
holy city. Its role can only be explained if it is seen as a survival of a pagan 
ritual, now thoroughly Islamized. This suggests that a number of different cults 
were subsumed in the new form of Hajj which was to become a fundamental 


part of the Muslim faith. 
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The Well of Zamzam 


The presence of water is likely to have been the reason why a sanctuary 
was first established at Mecca. According to Muslim tradition, the spring 

or well of Zamzam appeared to Hagar and Ishmael after they had been 
abandoned in the desert by Abraham. Later, because of the sins of the 
Arab tribe of Jurhum, the spring disappeared and was rediscovered by the 
Prophet's grandfather Abd al-Muttalib, The indication of where to dig was 
revealed to him in a series of dreams: ‘Dig Zamzam! What is Zamzam? It 
never runs dry and is not found wanting." This story is elaborated in the 
Compendium of World Chronicles by Rashid al-Din, illustrated here, Abd al- 


Muttalib sets off with his son al-Harith and digs where he was told 


“Where a white-footed crow pecks on a group of ants, you will know you 
have what was wanted [Zamzam] and its existence and description, When 
the morning came, he took the horse and took his son al-Harith with him 
They then went to the existing and described place and stopped near 

it. They saw a crow that was pecking on there. Then, Abd al-Muttalib 
preceded there, He then dug there with his axe, which was seen by 
Quraysh, and they laughed at him and marveled at him. He found an 


overflowing well after a short time. 


One of the rituals of Hajj is to drink from the spring of Zamzam and 
to bring the water back to relatives and friends. Pilgrims either use the 
containers they have brought with them or acquire some specially while 
they are in Mecca. These containers are called zamzamiyyos 

The water of Zamzam has been used for other purposes, too: Qur'ans 
were sometimes copied with ink made from it and it was also held to have 


protective powers 
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Fig. 39 
Zam 
Egypt, }4th-1 54 
Glazed earthenware 
3}atScm 













Museum of Inlamie Art, Cairo 
Fig. 40 Right 

Abd uttalib and al-Harithy about 
to discover Zamzam, fol. 41b from the 


Jani al-Tawarikh (Compendium of World 
Chrometes) by R 1-Din 
AH/AD 





iran, 7 
39.5% 








Edinburgh University Library, Edinturgh 
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The Well of Zamzam 





Fig, 41 Left 
Zamzam water flask 

Probably Deccan, tndia, 17th 
Bras 


Museum of islamic Art, Kuala | 
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Tipu Sultan's helmet 
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Fig. 46 Opposite 

Drawing of the sandal of the Prophet 
(qodom al-nabi), with its eather case 
Probably Morocco, 19th century 
Coloured inks on paper 

26 « 36 cm, care 6 « 37 cm 

British Library, London 


The representation of the sandal of 

the Prophet was regarded as arnuletic 
emphasized by the foct that it was intended 
fo be carried by its owner in its own 
purpose-mode pouch. Written around the 
drawing ore poetry and instructions for its 
use. Depictions of the Prophet “ sondol were 
porticularly popular in Morocco, 
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THE EARLY ISLAMIC HAJJ 


The first Muslim Ha) after the surrender of Mecca to the Muslims in 630 was led 
not by Muhammad but by his close follower Abu Bakr, later (632-4) to be the 
first caliph of Islam, They went to Mecea, Mina and Arafat, the recognized Hajj 
sites. The sources make it clear that henceforth idolaters were to be forbidden 
to take part in the Hajj, which now became an exclusively Muslim pilgrimage. 
Abu Bakr also forbade the practice of performing the tawaf naked, which had 
been a characteristic purt of some of the pre-Islamic rituals. 

it was the ‘Farewell Pilgrimage’ of March 632. the year of the Prophet's 
death, that established the pattern of the Muslim Hajj as it is practised down 
to the present day, lt was both the first and the last Hajj he led, The compilers 
of collections of Hadith repeatedly refer to Muhammad's pronouncements 
on such complex matters as the nature of thram dress and the rituals to be 
performed at different times of the Hajj. While there may still have been debate 
aboul some of the procedures, the basic framework of a specifically Muslim 
Hajj had been established and. as far as we can tell from the historical record. 
apart from a short period during the First World War it has been performed by 
Muslims every year since then without interruption. 

Muhammad himself had led the Hajj of 632 and in doing so, he established 
a precedent whereby the leadership of the Hajj was considered the responsibility 
of the leader of the Muslim umma (community). or his designated deputy. This 
was to have a profound effect on the nature of the Hajj, an effect which has 
lasted to the present day. Patronage of the Hajj became one of the indications 
of leadership of the wider Mustim world. Along with the leadership of the jihad 
or holy war in the form of the annual sa‘ifa or summer expedition against the 
ancient enemy, the Byzantines, it wis a sign of wuthority within the wma. Until 
the tenth century, the identity of the leader of the Hajj was always recorded 
in the major chronicles along with other major officers of state, provincial 
governors and so on. While the sources do not always give the same names 
for any given year, there is cnough agreement to give us 4 general pleture, and 
the attention the sources give to this issue shows how important the Haj} was 
considered as an expression of power and leadership of the umma. This brought 
with it obligations as well, With leadership of the Hajj went the responsibility 
for the safety and protection of the pilgrims, preserving them both from the 
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perils of thirst and hunger and the depredations of the Bedouin tribes who 
inhabited the areas through which the pilgrims passed, Failure to protect the 
Hajj could seriously undermine the standing of the ruler among all bis Muslim 
subjects. as both the Abbasids in the tenth century and the Ottomans In the 
eighteenth were to discover. 

The immediate successors of the Prophet continued the tradition of leading 
the Hajj in person. For thirty years after his death. until the accession of All 
in 656. the caliphs were based in Medina, conveniently close to Mecca. The 
evidence suggests that the caliph Umar ibn al-Khattab led the pilgrims every 
year of his reign (635-44) and his successor Uthman ibn Affan continued the 
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practice until the year of his death (656), This period of more than twenty 
years when the Hajj was led by the caliphs in person consolidated the idea that 
the leadership of the Hajj was a sign of the leadership of the entire Muslim 
community. Under Umar and Uthman this caused no real problems but when 
in subsequent yeurs the caliphate was contested between rival claimants, 
control of Mecca and the leadership of the Hajj was an effective way in which 
the claimants could assert their rights, It was an important source of publicity 
at a time when Muslims from all over the Dar al-tslam (the lands of Islam) 
would gather and then take home to their land of origin, be it Spain or Central 
Asia. the news of who was in charge. When communications were necessarily 
slow and intermittent. the Hajj was a major forum for the dissemination of 
information. The leadership of the Hajj, and the whole gathering tn fact, had 
become un important political Issue, The carly caliphs also began another 
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tradition which was to be carried on by their successors: the beautification 
of the two holy cities and the construction of mosques and other facilities for 
the pilgrims. Umar made alterations to the harwm and Uthman enlarged the 
mosques in both Mecca and Medina, 

The regular personal involvement of the caliph with the Hajj came to an 
end with the accession of Ali in 656. This is not because it was thought to 
be unimportant but was a consequence of the fact that the centre of political 
power had shifted decisively away from Medina and the Hijaz. first to Iraq under 
All and then, under his rival and successor, the Umayyad Mu‘awiya ibn Abi 
Sufyan (661-80). to Damascus. This meant that the caliph seldom led the Hajj 
in person, but the organization and protection of the pilgrims, as well as the 
appointment of their leader, remained an important function of rulership and 
expression of sovereignty, 
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Fig 47 
View of Medina 

Photo; Sadiq Bey, ¢.1880 

Albumen print 

242% 465m 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London: 


View of Medina from the northwest. fe the 
background ot the left of the phate can be 
seen the Prophet's mosque and tomb, with 
(its four minarets. deneath the coloured 
dome, situated underneath the third 
minaret from the left, is where the Prophet 
Muhommad is buried, atong with the forbs 
of the first two of the ‘Rightly guided 
caliphs’, Abu Bakr (632-4) and Umar 
(634-44), Outside the wails of the city 

a the right are the camels, baggage ard 
tents of pilgrims.* 
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Fig. 

The Ma'la cemetery at Mecca 
Photo; Sadiq Bey, ¢. 1880 

Albumen peint 

24.2%61.5em 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


The cemetery contains tornbs such at those 
of the Prophet's mother, Amna, his first 
wife Khadija, her great-grandfather Abd 
obManafl and the Prophet's grandfather Abd 
@t-Muttalib. Pilgrims often went on ziyara 
to these tombs while they were in Mecca 
for Maj)’ 


80 


Ali appointed cousins of his. all of course members of the Family of the 
Prophet," to be his deputics as leaders of the Hajj, « tradition which was to 
be continued in one form or another until 1926. The first Umayyad caliph 
Mu‘awiya also used the Hajj to emphasize his authority over the Mustim umma. 
He began the tradition that the caliph or other raler should provide the kiswa, 
the embroidered covering of the Ka'ba, another way of demonstrating his 
leadership. He himself only made the Hajj twice - going every year from his 
base in Syria was hardly practical ~ but he always appointed members of his 
immediate family, brothers, cousins and nephews. to lead the pilgrims, In 671 
he set a new precedent by appointing his son Yaztd to lead the Hajj, This was an 
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openly political move, At this time the caliph was lobbying to 
have Yazid acknowledged as his heir, in the face of considerable 
opposition from those who were against what they saw as a 
drift to hereditary monarchy. In an attempt to overcome this 
opposition, Mu‘awiya built up Yaxid’s status as a true Muslim 
leader of the wmma, appointing him to lead the sa‘ifa, the 
wanual summer raid, and then to lead the Hajj, to publicize his 
position. 

‘The political nature of the Hajj becume more explicit in the 
decade that followed Mu‘awiya’s death in 680, as his son tried 
to maintain his authority. The major open challenge to his rule 
came in the form of a struggle to control the Hajj and with it 
public opinion in the wider Muslim world. With Yazid far away 
in Syria. a number of his opponents sought to attract the loyalty 
of the pilgrims and the Hajj became the theatre in which the 
high drama of Mustim politics was played out, The historian al- 
Ya‘qubi makes the importance of this explicit: ‘People say’. he 
writes, ‘that the caliphate rightly belongs to whoever controls 
the Haramayn [Mecca and Medina] and leads the Hajj for the 
people’.” Among these were a Kharijite!” leader called Najda and 
the Prophet's grandson al-Husayn ibn Ali, soon to be martyred 
by Yazid’s troops at Karbala in Irag, but the most powerful and 
threatening of these opponents was Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr. 
Abdallah’s father, one of Muhammad's earliest and staunchest 
supporters. had been killed fighting against Ali at the Buttle of 
the Camel (636) in southern Iraq. but his son had inherited much of his Islamic 
status (sabiqa). On hearing of Yazid's accession, he left the comparative comfort 
of Medina where. like many of the early Muslim elite, he had been living. and 
went to Mecca to establish himself in the haram, determined to use the Hajj to 
challenge and undermine Umayyad power. He was supported by many of the 
old families of the muhuajirun, those who had accompanied Muhammad on his 
huijra from Mecca to Medina in 622. He stood for the return of the caliphate from 
distant, and still largely non-Muslim, Syria to its homeland in Mecca and Medina 
and getting back to the pious simplicity of early Islam. Possession of the Ka’ba 
und leadership of the Hajj were central to his vision. 
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Fig. 49 

The Guristan Cemetery of Bagi in Medina, 
fol. $10 of the Futuh ab-Haramayry 
22.7%14.2cm 
(Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 


Near (he upper edge of the ihustratien is an 
arched gate of the top of a road running 
through the cemetery, and either side 

are a series of domed tomin described ox 
Qqubbas, which include those of the Prophet 
Muhommad 's wives, his children and 
Malina, hit wet-nurse, all on the left. The 
tomb of Fatima is shown on the bottom left, 
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supporters. had been killed fighting against Ali at the Buttle of 
the Camel (636) in southern Iraq. but his son had inherited much of his Islamic 
status (sabiqa). On hearing of Yazid's accession, he left the comparative comfort 
of Medina where. like many of the early Muslim elite, he had been living. and 
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In 680, the first Hajj of Yazid's reign, Ibn al-Zubayr refused to acknowledge 
the caliph’s representative and led his own supporters in separate prayers. In 


the Hajj of 682 there were no less than three separate assemblies at Arafat, 
one led by the Umayyad representative, another by the Kharijite Najda and a 
third by Ibn al-Zubayr: the three groups returned from Arafat quite separately, 
following their own leaders, Finally Yazid sent a military force to the Hijax 
to re-establish Umayyad control. Mecca was besieged and the Ka'ba itself 
bombarded with catapults and largely destroyed, but the Umayyad attempt 
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came to nothing when news arrived of Yazid's death (from natural causes) and 
his forces returned to Syria. 

Ibn ul-Zubayr was now unchallenged euler of Mecca and leader of the Hajj. 
While the Umayyads quarrelled among themselves in distant Syria, he set about 
rebuilding the Ka'ba. The structural history of the Ka'ba is not entirely clear 
and it has never, for obvious reasons. been the subject of any archaeological 
investigation," but there are a number of early Arabic accounts which describe 
the work. The reconstruction of the Ka"ba was remembered in Mecca and the 
traditions about what happened were later recorded by the first historian of the 
city, al-Azraqi (d. ¢.864). Al-Azraqi himself was said to have been descended from 
a Greek slave (the surname Azraqi referring to his blue eyes) who had been an 
early convert to Islam and whose family had thus entered the exclusive ranks of 
the Meccan aristocracy. It was from these circles that he acquired his historical 
information. 

It is clear from al-Azraqi’s account that the reconstruction of the damaged 
Ka’ba was fraught with difficulties." There were many In the city who felt that 
it should not be tampered with and was better left as a ruin, but [bn al-Zubayr 
was not having any of this. He set out to reconstruct the Ka'ba as he believed 
Abraham had first built it. 

‘Ibn al-Zubuyr called upon the elite of the people and questioned them on 
whether he should tear down and rebuild the Ka’ba. Many of them advised him 
against tearing it down, It was Abdallah ibn Abbas who said he should leave 
it as was, as the Prophet had, because he feared that destroying it would set a 
precedent for future generations to tear it down and rebuild it, So he advised 
him to merely renovate it.’ It was the classic dilemma facing conservationists 
and restorers through the ages. 

‘Ibn al-Zuboyr answered: “By God, is there no one among you who would 
not mend the house of his parents, so how would you wish me to do otherwise 
with God’s House, when | watch it falling apart piece by piece? When even the 
pigeons sit on Its walls, and the stones fall down.” 

‘Ibn al-Zubayr asked uround for advice for days, and he finally decided to 
tear down the building. He wished to be the one to rebuild it, according to what 
the Prophet had described to Aisha [i.e. the form of Abraham's Ka‘ba].” The 
idea was not to create a new structure but rather to reconstruct an older and 
more authentic, bat now vanished, original. 
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Fig. 52 

The horam during Haj) 

Photo: Sachiq Rey, ¢.1880 

Albumen print 

2125 615em 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


View of the Ko’ba from the north-west. From 
Jett to right can be seen the buikling erected 
over the Zamzam spning, Bab Bani Shayba, 
Magam fbrahim, the holy mosques main 
minbar, and hetrind # the Ka‘bo itself, The 
photograph shows the haly masque full af 
pilgrims, during one of the five daily prayers, 
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He built the Ka‘ba twenty-seven cubits in heig and it consisted of 


twenty-seven courses of stone, and the thickness of the wall is two cubits. Inside 


he put three pillars ibn al-Zubayr sent to Yemen for the marble known as 


balag 


and he put it on the apertures that are in the ceiling for light. The entry 


to the Ka'ba used to be a single panel door but he made | 
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the same size. Inside he made a wooden ladder at the Syrian corner whereby to 
ascend to the roof, When Ibn al-Zubayr had finished building it, he perfumed it 
inside and out, top to bottom and draped it with the Egyptian linen cloth known 
as qubbati 

There can be little doubt that the Ka‘ba as it exists today is essentially the 
building designed and constructed by Ibn al-Zubayr as described by al-Azraqi 


The dimensions sre broadly comparable, the building stands on a marble 





foundation and is constructed from courses of grey-blue stones from the hills 
around Mecen, It has three wooden pillars to hold up the ceiling with a ladder 
leading to the roof. Given the reverence with which the structure is regarded 
we can be certain that any substantial changes would have been the subject of 


much discussion which would have left traces in the evidence. Some alterations 


were made when it was repaired after a second bombardment in 693; in Fig. 55 

Gold dinar struck by the caliph 

Abd al-Malik, probably at Damascus, 
79 AH/AD 698 


Diameter 2 cm 


particular. one of the two doors Ibn al-Zubayr had inserted into the walls was 


blocked up. There were also extensive renovations in 1630 after flood damage 


British Museum, Landon 


but the old materials were used as much as possible and the general form of the 


ancient building was retained 


Ibn al-Zubayr may have been rightly proud of his achievement in 









rebuilding the Ka‘ba, but he was not to enjoy it for long, In 693 the 
young and determined Umayyad caliph Abd al-Malik (685-705) 
sent his most trusted military commander, al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. 
supported by another commander, Tariq ibn Amr, to the 
Hijaz to establish Umayyad control over the holy places. 
The caliph is said to have wanted to avoid the use of force, 

but al-Hajjaj had no such scruples. He ordered his men 

to prepare to make the Hajj. When they reached Mina 

they found that a catapult had already been set up on 

the hill of Abu Qubays overlooking the city. The siege and 
bombardment of Mecca began at the end of March, When 

the Hajj formally began on the first of May, both sides 
attempted to perform the rites as far as possible. Al-Hajjaj 
claimed to be leading the Hajj but he did not perform the tawaf 
nor did be wear the ihn clothing. Instead he led the pilgrims at 
Arafat, mounted on a horse and wearing @ coat of mail. Meanwhile 


Ibn al-Zubayr, who was confined to Mecca, sacrificed camels on the Day 
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of Sacrifice but was unable to go to Arafat. During this temporary truce, ordinary 
pilgrims were allowed to perform all the rituals of the Hajj, visiting the Ka’ba to 
perform the tawa/ and going to Arafat for the wuquf. 

As soon as the Hajj was over, the fighting began again. By now Ibn al- 
Zubayr and his men were running short of supplies and the bombardment 
was taking its toll. One eyewitness" is said to have recalled, “The stones of the 
catapult were thrown at the Ka'ba until the kiswa became rent like the bosom 
of a woman's blouse. A dog was hurled by the mangonel at the Kaba and it fell 
Into @ pot in which we were cooking bulgar. We took the dog and found it was 
fleshy and it was more filling for us than the bulgar.'2" Despite the fact that he 
was considered a rebel by many, the Arab historians present fbn al-Zubayr’s 
final hours in unmistakably sympathetic terms. On 4 October, six months after 
the siege had begun, the Syrian soldiers forced their way into the haram. Ibn 
al-Zubayr had spent most of the night praying. Then he sat with his legs braced 
against his belly with the shoulder belts of his sword around him and slept 
lightly. At dawn he awoke and ordered that the call to prayer be sounded. ‘Then 
he attacked the enemy once more, having. according to some accounts, taken 
off his armour to uchieve martyrdom more swiftly. He was hit in the face by 
a brick and began bleeding. The enemy were soon on him and he was slain, 
As the Umayyad commanders stood over his dead body, Tariq said. ‘Women 
have borne none manilier than he’. Al-Hajjaj said, "Will you praise one who 
disobeys the Commander of the Faithful?” *Yes’, said Tariq, He has freed us 
from blame. Were it not for his courage we would have no excuse. We have been 
besieging him for seven months. He had no defensive trench, no fortress, no 
stronghold: yet he held his own against us as an equal and even got the better 
of us whenever we mot with him.’ These words were reported to the culiph ‘Abd 
al-Malik, who declared that Tariq was right. 

fbn al-Zubayr had effectively controlled Mecca and the Hajj for a decade, 
in defiance of the Umayyads, and this period may have had an important 
artistic legacy. Some Arab historians’ say that the caliph Abd al-Malik was 
very reluctant for his Syrian subjects and supporters to make the Hajj to Mecea 
and perhaps be influenced by his arch-enemy. He decided to encourage them to 
make their Hajj to a Syrian shrine instead, and he ordered the construction of 
the Dome of the Kock in Jerusalem. ‘There are good reasons for thinking that 
there may be some truth in this suggestion. Jerusalem was, after all. a holy city 
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in Islam and the gible to which the earliest Muslims had prayed before they 
had been tarned towards Mecca. The form of the building. with its centre plan 
and wide aisles, looks yery much as if it was designed for making the tawaf: 
itis certainly very different from congregational mosques of the same period, 
including the nearby Aqsa. The objection that no Muslim ruler would want, 
or be able. to challenge the sanctity of the Ka'ba and the haram at Mecca 
essentially misses the point: the Jerusalem shrine was an alternative which the 
pious could choose while Mecca was in hostile hands. 

After the dramas of Ibn al-Zubayr's time, the rest of the Umayyad period 
was comparatively peaceful in the Haramayn, and the Hajj was led each year 
from Syria, sometimes by the caliph himself but more often by one of his 
relatives. In 695 Abd al-Malik decided to make the pilgrimage in person to 
make {t clear both to the pilgrims and to the people of the holy cities that he 
was now in charge. The additions tbn al-Zubayr had made to the Ka’ba, the 
extra door and the link with the hijr enclosure, were swept away, as though to 
erase all memory of him. 
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Fig. 57 
Map showing Haji routes across Arabia 


Thes mop M@ustrates the main May router 
ecross Arabic tram the early Islamic period 
to the mid-twentieth century. In many cases 
the pilgrim routes followed the ancient 
trade routes, although there were many 
more trade routes than are shown on this 
map. The Doch Zubayda (Zubayda’s road), 
marked in red, was the most significant 
of the early routes and was extensively 
developed during the era of the early 
Abbasid caliphs (750-1258), whase capital 
wos Baghdod. The Dorb Zubayde included 
twenty-eight stops und its officiel point of 
departure was Kula, 
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It was the first and last Hajj that Abd al-Malik made, His son and successor 
al-Walid (705-15) made the Hajj just once, in 710, but he encouraged 
the pilgrimage in other important ways. When the leaders of the Muslim 
community lived in Medina, as did the first three caliphs, or even in Mecca like 
Ibn al-Zubayr, the question of travelling to the holy places hardly arose. Bat 
with the government now firmly based in Syria, the Hajj caravan began for the 
first time to be an important part of the performance of the Hajj. The Umayyad 
who was leading the pilgrims now set out from Syria accompanied by those 
Syrians who wanted to perform the rites, An early papyrus shows the caliph 
writing to Egypt to order those Egyptians who wanted to go on pilgrimage to 
meet him at Aqaba. We know little about the organization of the Hajj caravan 
at this stage, which would certainly have been a simpler affair than the great 
parades organized by their Abbasid successors, Nonetheless the caliph al- 
Walid took measures for the first time to make the road easier for the pilgrims. 
He ordered the governor of Medina to dig new wells in the Hijaz, he cleared 
the roads through mountain passes and improved the provision of drinking 
water in Mecca itself. The Umayyad caliphs wanted to show themselves as true 
leaders of the Muslim community, encouraging the faithful to perform the Hajj 
and making it safer and more comfortable for them to do so. 

The last of the great Umayyad caliphs, Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik 
(723-43), made a point of leading the Hajj in the second year of his reign, A 
careful and methodical man, he had aqueduets and water tanks built along the 
road [rom Syria. He travelled in some style, reportedly bringing six hundred 
camels to carry his baggage, and took care to familiarize himself in advance 
with the rituals so that he could perform them in the proper manner, 
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In 750 the Umayyads were overthrown by the supporters of the Abbasid family 
in a complex political and military upheaval known to modern scholars as the 
Abbasid Revolution, The coming of the new regime changed the nature of the Hajj 
very significantly and the first half-century of Abbasid rule, from 750 to the death 
of the caliph Harun al-Rashid in 809, can be seen as something of a golden age 
for the Hajj, The pilgrimage and its rituals formed a central part of Abbasid policy 
for the caliphate and the projection of its power in the wider Muslim community, 
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Arabian Sea 








constructing a series of cisterns and way stations collectively known as the 

















ne n the Dari bayda 
Late anil - 2 7 Darb Zubayda, which far surpassed any of the road improvements of the 
me eh om Umayyad period 
National Museum af Saudi Arabia, Riyadh The Abbasid caliphs proclaimed themselves members of the House of the 
Hinds 7 e wears found ih ved Prophet who would restore 4 genuinely Islamic system of government, There 
weil as f p ieee could be no more important role for the caliphs than to safeguard the Hajj, not 
faker : cme 4: ee a seam aie just from human enemies but from the perils of hunger and thirst. Most of all 
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they should be able to look after the poorer pilgrims, who could not afford their 
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ne of the barid milestones 62 barid fram own camel trains or the high prices often charged for water and supplies en 
Kula g Abbasid pe 
ure tee Fecacuneneie route, More than thelr Umayyad predecessors, the early Abbasids took it upon 
in miles and in postal stages. Th 

‘ themselves to organize the Hajj caravans 
al- Mahdi is recorded in 7? “ : 
milestone ng the Kuta to Mecea route The result was the most important and impressive civil engineering project 


undertaken in the entire early Islamic world. the so-called Darb (path or road) 


Zubayda.”* The Darb Zubuyda project aimed to provide water supplies, food 





and camping places in easy day's journeys along the entire route between Iraq Fig. 59 
ao Way marker (reconstructed 
' 762 fro ‘ Jay 4) » hol la 
from Kufa initially but after 762 from the new capital at Baghdad) to the holy Fhoto: john Herbert, 1983 
cities. It was an immense undertaking. There were only one or two natural One iinber of way coeries -- 
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oases along the route, notably Payd about halfway through. where there were WOU a 
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regular supplies of water. Furthermore. much of the route ran across flat, this 
stony plains, without any natural features to guide the traveller and very hard 
going on sandalled fect. The Abbasid authorities set out to provide solutions for ~~ 


inixation 





all these problems. At its height the caliphate had the capacity for or 





and construction on a scale not seen since the Roman empire, 


The works are conventionally ascribed to Zabayda bint Jafar (d. 831). 





granddaughter of the caliph al-Mansur and wife and companion of Harun 
al-Rashid (786-809). She was a woman of cnormous wealth with her own 


ites, secretaries and administrators and, in early Islamic society, she could 





The most obvious change 





vas the result of the transfer of power from Syria use this wealth as she wished. There was almost a sense of competition in pious 


to [raq, first to a variety of capitals in the area of Kafe and then, in 76 nerosity and display between her and her husband, and later generations 





to Re 


at the official, caliph-sponsored pilgrims 





taghdad. This meant remembered her. not him. as the great benefactor of the Muslims. She was not 





caravan 











now came from [raq across the deserts of what is present-day northern Saudi the first woman from the ruling family to spend her wealth on improving the lot 
Arabia to the holy places. While the journey {rom Syria had certainly been of the pilgrims.” Al-Khayzuran (d, 789), the favourite of the caliph al-Mahdi 
arduous, especially when the Hajj fell in summer, the journey from [rag was (775-85) and Harun’s mother, made the pilgrimage at least twice in 776 and 
more difficult and there were long stretches without natural water supplies 788, and on her second visit purchased the House of the Prophet in Mecca and 
The Abbasids made considerable efforts to ease the paths of the faithful by converted it into a mosque. Later Shaghab, mother of the caliph al-Mugqtadir 
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(908-32). made many charitable donations to the holy cities and donated a 
million dinars a year from her estates for the suppert of the pilgrims. 

In fwct, the creation of this infrastructure began before Zubuyda’s 
involvement, attracting the patronage of many other rich and influential people 
in the elite of the caliphate, but there can be no doubt that her contribution 
was the most important. As early as 751, the first Hajj after the coming of the 
Abbasids, we are told that the caliph al-Saffah (750-4) ordered that fire signals 
(manari and milestones (amyal) should be set up on the route between Kufa in 
Iraq and Mecca,” Many pilgrims chose to travel ducing the hours of darkness 
when it was much cooler, and fire signals to point the way would have been 
very helpful, Milestones (in Greek} were a feature of the Roman road network in 


the Middle East, and many early Muslims would have been familiar with them 





The Umayyad caliph Abd al-Malik (685-705) had erected Arabic language 


milestones along routes im Syria. and the Abbasids followed his example. Just 





two of these milestones have been preserved and discovered in the present day 
bul they show that the route was well marked. One gives distances in (Roman) 
miles, the other in stages (days' journeys) 


lhe provision of water was the most fundamental aspect of looking after 





pilgrims. The most important features of the infrastructure. the birak, were 





basically tanks or small reservoirs for collecting rainwater and runoff from 
the shallow wadis (intermittent watercourses) of northern and north-eastern 
Arabia. Water from the spasmodic and occasional rains would be channelled 


nto th tanks and, when the system was working at its best, would be 








wed there until the time of the Hajj when the pilgrims could make use of 


4 feat of 





Numerous well-spaced birak were built along the trail in « sophisticn 


engineering. For a start they had to be carefully positioned at the intersection 





of a number of wadis so that the water would flow into them naturally: without 
mechanical pumps, all movement depended on gravity. Then the water had to 
be held so that it did not leak away and yet be made accessible to those who 
needed it. The classic Abbasid-period birak on the Darb Zubayda were square or 
rectangular tanks, 30-30 m (100-165 [t) along the sides and about $m (16 tt 

deep. They were built of stone, usually coursed rubble, and some were lined with 


plaster to prevent leakage. There were often semi-circulur or, less ¢ ommonty 


rectangular buttresses, but since the birak were dug down below ground level 





he buttresses were on the inside so that the weight of the surrounding sand 
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and rock did not collapse the sides. Many were provided with well-built steps 
so that the pilgrims could walk down to the water level, The technology was 


ar maintenance: sand blew in. entrance 





effective but obviously required reg’ 
channels became clogyed up, and even the best-built walls needed attention. If 
the patronage that supported them. whether private or state, disappeared, then 


before the system fell into decay 





it would not be long 

Wells seem to have been less important than birak for the provision of water 
perhaps because the water tables were very deep, but they still played a part 
Some of these wells. unlike the birak. have continued in use down to the present 
day, and many are superb pieces of small-scale engineering. beautifully lined 
with cut stone. There were also fortifications and various houses, caravanserats 


{khans) and other kinds of accommodation. but time and the elements have 
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Fig. 60 
Birkat al-Aqi 
Photo: Alex Sy 








, 2008 
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Fig. 61 
Circular reservoir at ab-Rabadha 
Photo: john Herbert, 1983 


Built of cut limestone and pkestered with 
Qypsum, the reservow (one of two discovered 
at al-Rabodha) is 64.5 m in diometer and 
4.7 m in height. Next to it is a rectangulor 
fiiter tank Flood water was taken in by 
means of two inlets which slape into the 
filter. When the filter eas full the water 
drained through an overflow channel 

to the reservoir On the southern side 

yo staircases led from @ podiuen into the 
fexervokx At capacity the reservoir would 
have contained about 14,250 cu m, which 
would have sustained the inhabitants of 
Rabadhe, pilgrims and otter travellers and 


their animals 
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been hard on them: the surviving examples are not ve! sive and none 





y impre: 





has yet been excavated. Most of the pilgrims cither stayed in tents they brought 
with them or simply slept in the open, wrapped up in their cloaks. 

Finally there was the road surface itself. The tradition of paved Roman 
roads had died out in the Middle East long before the Muslim conquests of 
the 630s. Pack animals had replaced carts and paved roads were no longer 
necessary. But stones in the road were sull an obstacle for men and beasts, and 
even today we can see where care has been taken to remove stones to create a 
flat pathway and there are stretches, especially where the sand was thick and 
sofi, that have been carefully paved. The surviving remains of the works on 
Darb Zabayda are testimony to the importance of the Hajj and the commitment 
of the early Abbasid government to safeguarding and making it as casy as 


possible, asserting their position as leaders of the Muslim umma 





Umayyad caliphs had only led the Ha)j once or twice during their reigns, but 
the Abbasids participated in person more often, Al-Mansur made the Hajj three 
times in the twenty years of his reign, In 775 he had intended to lead It for a 


fourth time but died of a stomach complaint just as he was entering the sacred 





area, His body was wrapped in a shroud but his head was left exposed because 


he was in a state of ihram. preparing for the pilgrimage he never completed. It 








wis taken to Mecca and buried on the heights overlooking the city. Immediately 
alter his death it was imperative to administer the oath of allegiance to his son 
and successor, who was not with his father at the time, and the pilgrims took 
the oath between the corner of the Ka'ba and the Magqam [brahim 

The new caliph al-Mahdi (775-185) pursued a more clearly Islamic agenda 
in his politics, and for him the Haj) was a perfect theatre for demonstrating bis 


piety, wealth and generosity. In 777 he made his first Hajj as caliph, which 


wis u magnificent occasion." He distributed immense largesse among the 
people of the holy cities. It Is said that he brought with him thirty million 
silver dirhams from Iraq as well ws three hundred thousand gold dinars from 
Eyypt and two hundred thousand from Yemen." All of this was given away. 
In addition to the cash, be also handed out large numbers of garments. High- 
quality textiles, often made by the tiraz, the state-owned textile factories, were 
frequently used as gifts and marks of honour and respect. The caliph is said to 
have distributed a hundred thousand robes of one sort and filly thousand of 


another, The numbers may be exaggerated but the impression is quite clear 
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the caliph used the occasion of the Hajj to mount a spectacular display of his 
wealth and generosity. The beneficiaries were the people of the Haramayn, 
including many members of the different branches of the Family of the Prophet 
and Companions of the Prophet. This certainly helped to win them over to the 
Abbasid cau 
display all over the Muslim world. When Ibn Jubayr went on pilgrimage four 


. and the returning pilgrims would take reports of this great 





centuries later, he found numerous monumental inscriptions in the name of 
al-Mahdi. testifying to his generosity and the publicity that accompanied it 
One smutl detail is worth noting, We are told that while al-Mahdi was in 
Mecca, Muhammad ibn Sulayman brought ice to him and that this was the 
first time that ice, for cooling drinks, had been brought to a caliph on the Hajj, 


Let us pause for 4 moment to think what this means. We know a great deal 
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Fig. 62 
Aerial view of Dart Zubayda 
Photo: john Herbert, 1983 


The Dorb Zubayde crossedt kever Nels 
(harra) south of Mahd al-Dhahab, This port 
of the foute wat inhospitable and devoxt 

of vegetation, and the remarkable feature 
was that the volcanic stones had beer 
cleared and heaped to ore sade. The weith 
of the road varied between 2 and 20 m. 

The Abbasid prince Isa ibn Musa (d. 783) 

is said to have Hirst established this part of 
the rood 








Al-Rabadha on the Darb Zubayda 





fig. 65 Fig, 66 

Earthenware cup, glazed and painted in Earthenware bow! decorated 

blue and green in tustre 

9th-10th century 9th-10th century 

7xBem 4x 32em 

National Museum of Saudi Arabia, Riyadh King Seud University Museum, Riyadty 


The ceramic finds include typical pottery 
produced in Iraq and unearthed at major 
archaeological sites such as Samarra. 





Fig. 64 
Fragment of painted wall decoration 
Al-Rabadha was one of the principal cities on the Darb Zubayda. Its soil 48 «18S cm 
National Museum of Saudi Arabia, Riyadty 


was fertile and as a hima (protected area) its excellent pastures were 





This fragment is probably from one of the 


reserved for the grazing of camels and horses to be used for the Muslim houses of ol-Rabadha. tt is inscribed in kia 
armies. The caliph Umar annually drew 40,000 camels from al-Rabadha script with the phrase “in ihe oome of God 

the Merciful the Compassionate there is ho 
for the purposes of jihad. It was famed for the nutritious plant hamd and God but He 


camels who ate their fill of it were reputed to be able to travel for long 
fig, 67 


distances without further food. Prominent historical figures including Steatite incense burner 
grammarians and reciters of Hadith resided in the city and princes and ie sone nana 

x 23¢ 
caliphs often spent periods of tire there, Al-Rabadha suffered in the mid- King Saud University Museurn, Riyadh 


tenth century at the hands of the Carmathians, who attacked the city and 


caused its inhabitants to flee. When the geographer Muqadasi passed by Fig. 63 
Bone figurine with painted decoration 
there a few years later he found it a desolated ruin. Excavations begun by Bth-10th century 


Height 5.3.om 


King Saud University in 1979 recovered houses, mosques, wells, cisterns 
King Saud University Museum, Riyadh 


and a cemetery and a remarkable range of objects (shown here) dateable 





between the seventh and tenth centuries, some traded from Iraq and 
elsewhere, which give a remarkable insight into the daily life of this vibrant 


community. 
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Fig, 68 Above 
Blown glass bottle 

Excavated at al-Rabadha, &th-10th 
century 

Height 11.5 cm 

National Museum of Saudi Arabia, Riyadh 


Fig. 69 Opposite 
View of the sanctuary at Medina, trom 

a Hajj certificate 

Mecca, 1 7th-18th century 

Opaque watercolour, gold, silver and ink 
on paper 

65 5 46.60m 

Nasser D. Khalili Cotfection of Islamic Art 


The tomb of the Prophet Muhammad is 
ander a green dome, his cenotaph covered 
with a green and white textile (abo ween 
on the Mexting tle, see fig. 50). Below is 
the tomb of the Prophet's daughter Fatima 
with the characteristic palm trees that she 
planted in her garden 
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about Muhammad iba Sulayman, He was a cousin of the caliph 
and governor of the southern port city of Basra, where his family 
had extensive properties and commercial interests. (He also had a 
reputation for never throwing anything away: when they cleared 
out his house after his death, they found the clothes he had worn as 
a schoolboy still with ink stains on them and. rather less attractively 
huge amounts of rich and luxurious food, completely rotten, inedible 
and very smelly.) He was in short very rich and very well connected 

But even for a man with his resources, bringing lee to Mecea 
was something of a tour de force. The pilgrimage this year fell in 
September, at the end of a long hot summer. The ice must have been 
collected in the high Zagros mountains of western Iran during the 
winter and packed In lcehouses where it was kept cool enough not to 
melt. How it was then transported across the Arabian desert in the 
summer we cannot tell, though the containers must have been very 
well insulated. 1 was a spectacular offering, almost a miracle, which 
demonstrated the wealth and organizing power of the caliphate 
And we must Imagine that pilgrims from all over the Muslim world would have 
returned to their homelands to tell of what they had seen 

Al-Mahdi also embarked on a job creation project, The ansar (helpers), the 
people of Medina. had been very poorly represented in the military elite of the 
carly caliphate, which was dominated by Quraysh and other. Bedouin, tribes 
and increasingly, in the early Abbasid period. by men of lranian origin. He now 
recruited five hundred of the ansar as a special guard, with enhanced salaries 
and when they reached Baghdad with him, they were given plots on which to 
build houses 

He also set wbout beautifying the holy places. The mosque of the Prophet in 
Medina, which had already been enlarged by the Umayyad caliph al-Walid, was 
wgain extended, When al-Mahdi reached Mecca the guardians of the Ka'ba told 
him that they were afraid that the weight of the kiswas, which had been placed 
one on top of another over the building. was in danger of causing it to collapse 
He ordered that all the old coverings should be removed until the building was 
completely uncovered and then a new one put on, They found that the covers from 
as far back as the time of the Umayyad caliph Hisham were all made of fine thick 


silk brocades, but that cartier they were made of thinner fabrics from Yemen 
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The reign of Harun al-Rashid (786-809) was the high point of the early 
Islamic Hajj. The caliph himself led his courtiers and officers to Mecca no fewer 
than nin¢ times. The most important of these was the Hajj of December 802. 
Harun came with two of his sons. al-Amin and al-Ma'mun, and many of his 
most important courtiers, For the period of the Hajj, Mecca becume. in effect, the 
capital of the Muslim world. There was a great display of generosity. Not only did 
the caliph disburse large sums to the people of the holy cities but his two sons did 
as well, so that it was said that a million and a half gold dinars were given away. 
Bat the caliph had a serious and weighty matter on his mind. He had already 
appointed al-Amin to be his heir and al-Ma’mun to succeed to the caliphate 
afterwards, He now wanted to make sure that his careful arrangements were 
witnessed and publicized throughout the Muslim world. When he was in Mecea, 
he ordered documents to be written in which both of his sons acknowledged their 
obligation to the other so that there should be no cause for dispute and civil war 
after his death. The documents were signed and entrusted to the Keeper of the 
Ka‘ba and were then, for safekeeping, hung up inside the Ka'ba itself 

Solemn and terrible conditions were laid on the sons and all the Muslims 
lest they break their oaths that they would not break their promises: ‘If you 
should change any part of it. or alter it or break it. or contradict what the 
Commander of the Paithful [the caliph] has commanded and proseribed for you 
in this document, you are outside the protection of God and His Prophet and of 





the believers and the Muslims, Though the wealth you now own or may dispose 
of for the next fifty years is given to the poor as alms, though every man among 
you take an obligatory oath to walk on foot to the House of God which is in 
Mecea for fifty pilgrimages, God will not accept anything except the fulfillment 
of this oath, If this oath is broken. every slave that a man now possesses or may 
possess for the newt fifly years Is set free, every wife he may have is absolutely 
and finally divorced without possibility of revocation or exception. God is the 
surety and overseer of this, and God suffices us a reckoner. Surely. he must have 
told himself, no one would violate the ouths signed. sealed and deposited in so 
holy a place with such strict conditions. But even at the time people had their 
doubts and poets wrote odes about tt, heavy with anxiety. And within three 
years of Harun’s death, the binding promises had been cast aside, open warfare 
had broken out between the two sons and the formal documents, drawn up in 


such style, were taken down and destroyed on the orders of al-Amin. 
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Harun went on the Hajj more often than any other reigning Abbasid 
caliph. but he was also the last to do it. If the eighth century had witnessed 
the high point of the Hajj, the ninth and early tenth saw its nadir. There were 
a number of reasons for this. Caliphs no longer came in person. though some 
said they would. At first the Hajj caravan still set out from Baghdad, led by 
important men of state and escorted by the caliph’s troops. But all was not well. 
The caliphate was facing Increasingly severe economic problems and growing 
unrest. The vast sums that al-Mahdi and al-Rashid had been able to spend were 
no longer available, The relationship between the Bedouin tribes of Arabia and 
the Hajj began to break down as the tribes no longer received their subsidies. 

At first the disturbances were no more than caids by tribes like the Banu 
Sulaym of the Hijaz and, until the assassination of the caliph al-Mutawwakil 
in 861. the Abbasid government was strong enough to send out punitive raids 
conducted by the ‘Turkish soldiers who formed the military elite of the regime. 
But in the last decades of the ninth century, the position changed, After 861 
the caliphate was beset by internal challenges, notably the great rebellion of 
the Zanj. the black slaves who were employed in the back-breaking work of 
clearing salt deposits off the agricultural lands of southern traq, in the very 
heartlands of the caliphate. The same years saw the emergence of the Qaramita 
iCarmathians), a religious movement seeking to establish a caliphate in the 
name of Isma‘il. the seventh imam in line of descent from Ali, They recruited 
most of their followers among the Bedouin of north-eastern Arabia and the 
Syrian desert. Whereas the previous Bedouin raiders of the Hajj caravans were 
simply after money and could be punished or bought off, the Qaramita rejected 
the Abbasid caliphate entirely and regarded the majority Muslim community as 
unbelievers whase lives were worthless. They were well organized, fast moving. 
brutal and merciless. From 916 they blocked the Hajj route along the Darb 
Zubayda, massacring the male pilgrims and taking the women into captivity. In 
930 they went still further und raided Mecca itself, slaughtering those pilgrims 
who had reached the haram and tossing their bodies into the sacred well of 
Zamzam. To cap it all, they then wrenched the Black Stone out of the 
wall of the Ka’ba and carried it off to their stronghold in remote 
Hajar in eastern Arabia. The Abbasid caliphs were powerless 
to protect the Hajj caravan or safeguard the holy places 


against the marauders 
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Fig. 70 Opposite page 

The dream ot the wife of Harun al-Rashid 
1614 

Opaque watercolour and gold leat on 
paper 

National Museum of New Delhi 

This painting & from the Tanikh-i Alt, a 
compendium of world history commensioned 
by the Mughal emperor Abbor in the second 
halt of the 16th century, It contains a 
secon on the Abbasids and here Harun’ 
wite Zubaydea wakes from a bad dream, 


Fig. 7) Below 

Moulded bronze cup with spout and 
stamped decoration: 

Excavated at al-Rabadha, Sth-10th 
century 

Length 11 cm 

National Museum of Saudi Arabia, Riyadh 
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caliphs were once again able to challenge the Fatimids for leadership of the 


rhe tenth century also saw a change in the political position of Mecea 
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Copper coén, minted in Mecca for the 
Sharit of Mecca, bin Sur 19 their uncertain prosperity. Both the Shurifs and the ordinary people of Mecca Fig. 73 
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the reign of the Ottoman Sultan Mahmud 
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to: Sno Hurgrome, 1885 
23 AH/AD 1808 pilgrims. The Sharifs were proud of their ancestry and jealous of their status dared 2 
Diameter 2.3m Lenten Uniwortty Library, Leider 
British Museurn, Londen but they could not play as monarchs on the wider Islamic stage 





In 969 the Shi'ite Patimids conquered Egypt and established their new 





capital in Cairo, They claimed to be caliphs of the whole Islamic world a 





wturally, sought to establish themselves as patrons of the Hajj, as the Abbusids 





had been, From this time on, the main Haj) caravans were to leave from Egypt 


and Syria, rather than Iraq. There were two possible routes, One ran fro 





J 
Cairo across the Sinai peninsula to Aquba and then down through the Mijas 


to Mex 





na and on to Mecea. The other went from Cairo up the Nil 





to Upper 
Egypt and then across the eastern desert to the Red Sea port of Aydhub and 
thence to Jedda, the port of Mecca. The new caliphs never patronized the Hajj 


nthe w 





the Abbasids had done and no reigning Fatimid left the comforts of 


Calro ti 





ndure the rigours of the pilgrimage road. The Patimids also claimed 





werlordship of Mecca and when this was challonged by the Sharif in 976, he 


was soon brought to heel by the Fatimid caliph, who cut off the food supply 





mm Egypt. With the coming of the Sunni Saljuks in the 1050s, the Abbasid 








Fig. 74 Below 

Qibia indicator and compass, «1800 
Wood 

BxI2S5Scm 

Benaki Museum, Athens 


This instrurnent enabled the user to find 
qibla (the direction of Mecca) trom wher 
they were. The lirst step wirs to locate 


the 
ever 


north-south by placing the instrument on 


@ flot surface and allowing the needle to 


find magnetic north. The board was ther 


rotated. The inscriptions on the wood fon 
@ rough map. Standing in Roghdad, for 

example, ao line towards Mecca could be 
drawn and this was the direction in whic 
pray. (See also p. 64) 
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A treatise on the sacred direction by al- 
Dimyati, fot. Bav 

Egypt, 12th century 

19x 125em 

Bodleian Library, Oxtord 
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Fig. 76 Following pages 

Map illustrating the journeys of four 
pilgrim travellers during the medieval 
period: Nasird Khusraw (1046-52), Ibn 
Jubayr (1183-4), lon Battuta (1525-6), 
and the Emperor of Mali, Mansa Musa 
(1324) 
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THE TALES OF TWO PILGRIMS 


In the mid-eleventh century Nasir-i Khusraw, a Persiun pilgrim, made the 





Hajj to Mecca no less than four times. He recorded his experience in his Safar- 
nameh or Book of Travels." and this is the earliest first-hand acvoant of what 
it was like to be on the Hajj that has come down to us. Nasir came from what 
is now Tajikistan on the north bank of the River Oxus in the far north-cust of 
the Muslim world. His family were landowners and he received an excellent 
education in Persian Iiterature and the Muslim sciences. As a young man he 
was heavily involved in the political and social life of Khurasan but in 1045 
he resigned his positions and set out to go on the Hajj. In the end he was away 
for seven years, Nasir was an Isma‘ili and one of his purposes in travelling was 
to go to the court of the chief of the Isma'ilis, the Patimid caliph of Cairo, and 
alter his travels he returned to remote Badakhshan where he devoted himself 
to Isma‘ili learning. His tomb there is still a place of pilgrimage to this day. 
Nusir’s account of his travels is written in a simple, lively style of Persian 

He was certainly pious and wanted to describe the Hajj to people who might 


never have the chance to go on it but, at the same time. he had an eye for the 


bizarre and comic which enlivens his narrative, He left Khurasan in 1046 and 
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travelled through northern Iran and what 
is now eastern Turkey before entering 
Syria, passing through Aleppo and taking 
the coast road to Jerusalem. He gives 
an elaborate description of the Dome of 
the Rock and other holy sites in the city. 
He also explains that it was a centre of 
pilgrimage for those whe could not make 
the Hajj to Mecca."’ Twenty thousand 
people gathered there at the time of the 
Hajj, probably more than actually made 
it to Mecca at this period, Jerusalem was 
the third holiest city in Islam: each prayer 
here was worth twenty-five thousand 
prayers said elsewhere. while those said 
in Medina were worth fifty thousand and 
those in Mecca a hundred thousand.” 


sir then went on to make his first 





Hajj to Mecca. He suys something about 
all four of his visits to the holy city but 
only gives a full description of the last one. 
His first Hajj was made from Jerusalem 
on foot. Led by their guide (dalil), Abu 
Bakr, the party set out on 13 May 1047 
and took the inland route through the 
Hijax via Wadi'l-Qura. They found the 
holy city in a very depressed condition. 
No caravans had come from anywhere 
and there was no food to be had. When 
the pilgrims went to Arafat, they were in 
danger of attack by the Bedouin. They seem to have stayed the minimum time 
necessary to perform the rites before returning safely to Jerusalem on 2 July 
1047. The whole expedition had lasted just over seven weeks, during which 
they walked over a thousand miles (1,600 km), or around twenty miles (32 km) 


a day: impressive stamina indeed. 
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The next year Nasir went on the Hajj again. This time he left by sea. 
presumably from Suez, on 18 April L048. It took fifteen days to reach the 
port of Jar, south of modern Yanbu. which was the port of Medina during the 
Middle Ages. It then took four days to reach Medina. Here the pilgrims visited 
the mosque of the Prophet, but they only stayed two days because time was 
short if they were going to reach Mecca in time for the main celebrations. The 
journey to Mecca took them eight days, a journey which Nasir describes as 
“easy” (sabuk),'” The situation had not improved much since the previous year. A 
drought had resulted in a shortage of food and ‘because of hunger and misery, 
people were fleeing the Hijaz in every direction’. Even the mujawirim, pious 
people from all over the Muslim world who had settled near the haram, were 
abandoning Mecca. They completed the rites, including the visit to Arafat, but 
only stayed two more days before setting off back to Egypt, The whole journey 
took seventy-five days. 

The next year (1049), the authorities in Egypt announced that there 
was famine In the Hijaz and “since It was unwise to go on the pilgrimage, the 
people should excuse themselves from this obligation and adhere to God's 
commandment’,* Despite this, an official delegation was sent by the Fatimid 
caliph to take the kiswa for the Ka"ba and a ‘gift’ to the Amir of Mecca of three 
thousand dinars per month, a horse and a robe of honour. 

A famine and the danger of sudden death were not enough to discourage a 
man like Nasir, so he joined the official party at Suez and they sailed down to Jar. 
arriving on 1 May. They hired camels at the inflated price of five dinars and it 
took them two weeks to reach Mecea. The official party seems to have been safe, 
but others were not so lucky. A caravan had come from the Maghreb, perhaps 
unaware of the famine, but when it reached Medina the Bedouin demanded 
protection money (khifana). A fight ensued which, according to Nasir, left some 
two thousand of the unfortunate Maghrebis dead.” 

Tragedy on a smaller scale affected 4 group from Nasir's native Khurasan. 
They had come on the Hajj by way of Syria and Egypt. then by boat to Medina. 
Unfortunately they were running late and unless they moved very fist, they would 
miss the wuquf at Arafat and hence the whole point of their journey, They still had 
104 farsakhs” to go and offered forty dinars to anyone who could get them to Arafat 
in the three days remaining. ‘Some Arabs undertook to take them to Arafat in two 
and a half days: they took their money, tied them each to a fast camel and drove 
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them from Medina, When they arrived at Arafat, two of them had died still tied to 
the camels; the other four were more dead than alive, As we were standing there 
at the afternoon prayer they arrived, unable to stand up or speak, They finally told 
us that they had pleaded with the Bedouin to keep the money they had given but 
to release them as they had no more strength to continue. The Bedouin however, 
heedless of their entreaties, kept driving the camels forward. In the end the four of 
them made the pilgrimage and returned via Syria’. 

Nasir’s fourth and final pilgrimage was the one he describes most fully, His 
narrative provides all sorts of interesting information about the Hajj tn the 
mid-eleventh century. It is also one of the most detailed and realistic accounts 
of the hazards and hardships of desert travel in medieval Islamic literature. 

He left Cairo on 9 May 1050. This time he chose a new route. Though he 
gives no reason for this. it is clear that this route was becoming more popular, 
He sailed up the Nile, past Asyut (‘an opium producing area’), Akhmim with 
its ancient buildings made of vast stone, and bustling commercial Qus, until 
they finally reached Aswan. Above this was the First Cataract and savigation 
was impossible, so at this point they had to abandon the comparative comfort 
of river navigation and cross the two hundred farsakhs of virtually waterless 
desert which lay between them and the Red Sea port of Avdhab. 

With the help of » ‘pious and righteous’ local man called Muhammad Falij, 
‘who knew something of bargaining (muntiq)’. Nasir hired a camel for the 
journey for a dinar and a half. The road across the desert was hard, even for 
such an experienced traveller. There were stretches of five days and more with 
no water, and the members of the group had to fill their water skins whenever 
they could, They travelled almost continuously. They would puuse for a rest in 
the heat of the day until afternoon prayer and then went on all night. He was 
amazed by the camels. which did not need to be driven and seemed to know the 
way by instinct even though there was no trace of a road. Finally, alter fifteen 
days of this punishing routine, they reached the Red Sea port of Aydhab on 

12 August. {t was high summer and must have been almost unbearably hot. 

Aydhab was a small port which had developed since the ninth century as 
a place where goods from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean areas were landed 
and taken across to the Nile to be carried down to Cairo and Alexandria. From 
Nasir’s description it was clearly more of a shanty town than # developed 
Islamic city, although it did boast a Friday mosque. He estimated the population 
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at about five hundred men, so perhaps two thousand people in all, and notes 
that there were no wells, The people relied on collecting rainwater. some of 
which they bought from the pagan Beja people of the lands to the south. He 
had to pay a dirham or two for each container of water, Nasir was stuck in this 
desolate spot for three months, walting for a favourable wind, The local people 
asked him to preach in their mosque, so he became their khatib for the duration 
of his stay 

By this time Nasir was running out of moncy. He remembered that 
Muhammad Pali), the man who had helped him hire the camel in Aswan. had 
said that he had a friend in Aydhub, presumably a commercial partner, who 
was keeping a great deal of his money, He had given Nasir a letter to this man 
saying that Nasir could ask him for anything he needed. Nasir now went to this 
Aydhab merchant, who said that he did indeed have his friend's money and was 
willing to help. He gave Nasir a quantity of four, very expensive in Aydhab. 
which Nasir presumably sold. When Muhammad Falij in Aswan was told about 
this, be wrote back to the Aydhab merchant saying that Nasir could have had 
more if he needed it: there was no question of repayment 

Nasir was amazed by this generosity becuuse he hardly knew Pallj, whe 
was simply someone he had met in Aswan. ‘I have included this little anecdote 
he says, ‘so that my readers may know that people cun rely on others, that 
generosity exists everywhere, and that there have been. and still are, noble 
men. [t shows how unofficial networks of commerce und friendship made this 
sort of travel possible, at least for someone like Nasir, who was a learned man 
of a certain social status as well as a likeable person who made friends cusily 
What is not clear is how @ poor and uneducated pilgrim would have managed 
in these circumstinces 

As ever, Nasir could not resist u good story, especially a fishy one. ‘In the 
town of Aydhab, a man whose word | trust told me that once a ship set out 


from that town for the Hijaz carrying camels for the Amir of Meee. One of the 





camels died so it was thrown overboard. Immediately a fish swallowed it whole 
except for one leg which stuck a bit out of the fish's mouth. Then another fish 
came and swallowed whole the fish (hat had swallowed the camel 

Eventually the wind changed and they could sail across the Red Sea, Nasir 
must have felt he was back in civilization when he reached Jedda, then as now 


the port of Mecca. He describes it as # large city with a strong wall and good 
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markets and puts the population at five thousand men. His academic credentials 
came tn handy here, He went to the governor, appointed by the Sharif of Mecca 
to collect taxes. who exempted him from the customs duties that he would have 
had to pay as he passed though the city gate and wrote to Mecca. saying that 
Nasic was a scholar (danishonand) and that nothing should be taken from him," 
Again, one wonders how an ordinary pilgrim would have fared. 

Nasir stayed in Mecca for nearly six months, from 19 November 1050 to 
5 May 1051, and gives a full description of the city, the haram, the Ka'ba and the 
rituals associated with them, all virtually unchanged through the centuries 
But he also gives us more individual insights, including an interesting account 
of the interior of the Ka’ba. The doors were made of teak (saj) and decorated 
with silver circles and gold inscriptions. including the verse from the Qur'an: 


“Verily the first house appointed unto men to worship in was that which was 
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Tiles 


Tiles depicting the holy sanctuaries of Mecca and Medina were made 
between the mid-17th and early 18th centuries at Turkish ceramic centres 
at Kutahya, Iznik and Tekfur Saray in Istanbul. They were generally made of 
stonepaste and glazed in vibrant colours, Occasionally dated and signed, 
such topographical renderings follow the same style as the depictions of 
the sanctuaries in manuscripts and Hajj certificates. The structures within 
the sanctuary are often marked and labelled, and calligraphic inscriptions 
most of them Qur’anic, often appear in panels at the top of the tiles. On 
the Mecca tiles these refer to the creation of the Ka‘ba and the sacredness 
of the sanctuary 

The tiles were made in various forms, from small portable individual tiles 
to large panels. The earliest surviving example of a tiled depiction of Mecca 
is on the eastern wall of the Aya Sofia in Istanbul, dated 1642 and with 
an inscription bearing the name Tabaqzade Mehmed Beg. Depictions 
developed in style until the 18th century, the latest dated example of 
which is the tile from the mosque mihrab, dated 1724, from Cezerli Kasim 
Pasha Camii, Istanbul, which is also signed.** The Medina tiles are rarer 
The tiles may initially have been wall decorations in houses and palaces, 
perhaps acquired by people who had been on Hajj themselves to remind 
themselves of Mecca, Sometimes these were placed in mosques on the 


gibla wall to draw the faithful in the direction of prayer. (See figs 50, 77-9.) 
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At Bakka’."” There were two large silver rings sent 





mm Ghazna, presumably by 


the Ghaznavid rulers.” whom Nasir may not have wanted to mention because 








f their championship of Sunni Islam. The lock was attached to two small 





The floor of the interior was paved with white marble and the columns 
were made of teak; one was cound., the others four-sided. Set into the Noor was 
a large red marble slab on which the Prophet was said to have prayed. The walls 


wut 2m (6% ft) from 





were of marble, plain up to the height of four cubits 





the floor but richly decorated above and mostly plated with gold, Affixed to the 
west wall were six silver niches and on another wall were two large planks from 


Noah's ark. On one wall was a gold inscription commemorating the Fatimid 





takeover of the Haramayn from the Abbasids by the caliph al-Mu'‘izz (953 





The ceiling was wooden but covered with brocade so that no wood was visible 





and a silver door led to the roof, The roof was covered with Yemeni ma 


wh 





tin the light but not the rain, and there was a waterspout covered 


the 





with gold writing. The Kaba was unlocked on certain specified days b 





hief of the ancient family of the Banu Shayba, who was given a salary and a 








robe of honour by the Fatimid caliph, When it was opened. the pilgrims w 





allowed in to pray, and Nasir reckoned that there were 720 of them at one time 





\ potential problem was the direction of prayer, since the Ka‘ba itself is, of 
course, the qibla to which all Mustims pray, but it bad been decided that, while 


most people prayed in the direction of the door, any direction was permissible 
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of the mosque was well built and thriving, there were twenty barbers’ shops 


where the pilgrims had their heads shaved and two baths 





In other ways, however, the city was clearly in decline. The male population 





was no more than two th 





usand natives and about five hundred visitors: many 





people had moved away because of food shortages and high prices. Nasir 


comments on the decay of the infrastructure which had been developed by the 
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fig. Bi Top 
Key for the Ka’ba, dated 765 AH/AD 1364 
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Key for the Ka’ba, mid-14th century 
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problem. The well water in the city was brackish und bitter, Many large pools 
and cisterns had been constructed to collect rainwater but, even though it was 
winter, these were all empty and water had to be brought from outside and it 
was sold to the pilgrims. 

His Hajj completed, it was time for Nasir to return home. For reasons he does 
not explain, be decided to cross the Arabian desert to Basra and make his way 
through [ran from there. It seems as if the Darb Zubayda route was not used at 
this time and he headed straight across the desert to al-Hasa near Bahrayn. It 
was a horrible journey. The local Bedouin tribes lived in great poverty, fighting 
their neighbours and preying on anyone unwise enough to travel through their 
territory. This meant waiting to secure safe-conduct agreements and even these 
were very fragile, Nasir’s situation was made mach more difficult by the fact 
that he was running out of money. He only had a bag with a few books in it, but 
none of these ignorant people were interested in buying them. One day he was 
sitting in a mosque and painted a line of poetry on the wall and ‘a branch with 
leaves going up through the writing”. The local people had never seen anything 
like it and paid him a vast quantity of dates to paint the whole of their mihrab. 
But he still needed money to rent transport to take him to Basra and by this 
time he did not have a single dirham left. Eventually some merchants said they 
would take him to Basra on condition that he paid them « huge sum when he 
got there. He readily agreed. even though he had never been to Basra before 
and did not know a soul there, 

His arrival in Basra was not easy. His first thought was to go to the bath- 
house. 80 he sold his book bag for a few rusty dirhams, But the bath attendant 
would not let him in because he was so dirty and tattered, und the small 
children threw stones at him in the streets, But a man of learning like Nasir 
was never entirely without resources. He found a Persian living in the city who 
introduced him to the visier of a local potentate. Money was supplied to pay 
for a new set of clothes and when he appeared at court and demonstrated his 
culture and learning, his problems were over: the caravan that had brought 
hint across the desert was paid off and he was given eaough money to send him 
on his way. He even had the satisfaction of going back to the bath-house and 
shaming the attendants, And so he returned through civilixed fran to his native 
land, welcomed by a brother who had longed to see him: a happy ending to a 
long and sometimes dangerous pilgrimage. 
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Our second traveller made the Hajj more than (wo centuries afer Nasir-t 
Khusraw. fbn Jubayr was a well-off young man from al-Andalus, Muslim Spain. 
He received a good education in the skills required of a government secretary 
and secured a position in the service of the Almohad governor of Granada. One 
day, according to his own account, his master persuaded him to accept a glass 
of wine. Overcome with remorse at this breach of Islamic law, he decided to 
make the Haj) and, on 3 February 1183. he and a friend left the city and began 
their long journey to the holy places. He decided at this stage to keep @ travel 
divry,? It ts clear from the text that he wrote it as he went along, although he 
may have revised it on his return to his native country, As might be expected 
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fig, 84 

The travels of fbn jubayr, fols 2-3 
Mecca, dated 875 AN/AD 1470 
28.4% 19.6cm 

Leiden University Library, Leiden 


This is the earliest knowe copy of Ibn 
Jubayr’y Ribla, Mt wes copied in Mecca 
in 1470 by Abd of- Qadir at-Qurashi i 
Magheity acript. 
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from u man of his class and education, the Arabic is at times mannered and 


literary. But this is also one of the fullest and mast detailed travel narratives 
to come down to us from the Middle Ages and the most important first-hand 
account we have of the Hajj experience before the nineteenth century 

Ibn Jubayr went first to Ceuta, where he found a Genoese ship bound for 
Alexandria. It may seem strange that so devout a Muslim should travel in a 
Christian-owned ship when the Crusades were at their height, but by the late 
twellth century virtually all the long-distance shipping in the Mediterranean 


was run by the Italian cities of Venice, Pisa and Genoa, and the transport of 





Muslim pilgrims may have been a valuable part of their business, Ibn Jubayr 
provides the most vivid surviving description of sailing in the medieval 
Mediterranean, As might be imagined, the voyage was long and perilous; tt 
took a month and the ship was often battered by spring storms. The ship island- 
hopped. calling at Sardinia, Sicily and Crete, all islands in Christian hands, 
before urriving at Alexandria. Since 117] Egypt had been part of the domains 


ainst the 





of the great Saladin, who was then fully engaged in his campaigns i 
Crusaders which were to culminate in the Muslim reconquest of Jerusalem 


four years later in 1187. Ibn Jubayr admired Saladin enormously, but his initial 
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fig. 8S Opposite page 
Pilgrims quarreting on Hi 
from tye Kulliyat of Sa‘di 
Shiraz, dated 974 AH/AD 1566 
Opaque watercolour and gold leaf on 
paper 

40% 28cm 

firitish Library, London 


fol, 2456 





Ths painting @ustrates @ story from chapter 
7. On the effects of education 


‘One year a dapute broke out amongst 

the Hojjis who were travelling on foot. 

and | 100 was going on foot. We dipensed 
justice fully indulging our vciousness and 
quarretsomeness, by means af an angry 
shouting match. | heard someone who was 
sitting inc camel litter ray to the man next 
to han: “How strange! Ifa pawn travets 
the length of the chetsboard it becomes a 
queen, and so becomes better; but these 
travellers to Hay on foot have crossed 

the desert = and become worse.” Tell the 
bockbiting pilgrim an my behall, him wie 
injures people by slandering them: “You're 
no paigrim! Your camel's the real one: 

poor creature, he eats thorns and carries 
loads. ** 





Fig. 86 Above 
Toy theatre set: The Caravan to Mecca 
(the hall in the devert) 

Vienna, early 19th century 
265%13«19em 

Private collection 


Made by M. Trentsershy, Vienna, and sold 
in London by ABS. Joseph Myers and Co. 
144 Leadenhall Street, Matthias Trentsensky 
wes born in Vienna in 1790, and in his 
professian as o printer established hienelt 
@s the Austrian empire's leading moker of 
toy theatres and theatre sheets, His designs 
were noted for their intricate detail and use 
of perspective‘ This is particularly evident 
with the ‘Caravan to Mecca’ set, which has 
pieces with camels, horses, tents, luggage 
and servants, ond pilgriens se(ting up the 
amp and praying 
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experience of Egyptian government offictals was not a good one. On coming 
ashore their names and countries of origin were recorded. Then their bags were 
taken to the diwan (customs house) and thoroughly searched, and taxes were 
demanded even though most of them were pilgrims who only had what they 
needed for thelr journey. The customs house was packed; their possessions were 
taken out and thrown together in great confusion and, worst of all, ‘hands 
were thrust into their waistbands in search of what might be within’, Not 
surprisingly, ‘because of the confusion of hands and the overcrowding, many 
possessions disappeared'."* It was a low point, [bn Jubayr was outraged that 
pious Muslims should be treated in this way by Muslim officials. He was sure 
that the great Saladin did not know what his subordinates were doing, and he 
later wrote a poem to the sultan to make his feelings clear. 

After this humiliation, they were eventually allowed to go and set off to 
explore the sites of Alexandria, They decided to follow the same route as Nasir-1 
Khusraw had done on his last Hajj, going up the Nile as far as Qus and then 
striking out across the desert to Aydhab on the Red Sea, purtly at least because 
of the threat from the Crusaders. They passed through Cairo, where they visited 
the tombs of holy men and women and admired the mosques and madrasus, 
and then pressed on to Qus, pausing, like all good tourists, to admire the ruins 
of ancient Egyptian temples en route. 

On 6 June [bn Jubayr and his party set out across the desert on camels. 
This must have been a new experience for him, coming as he did from the well- 
watered lands of Granada, and he gives some fascinating details about how 
more affluent pilgrims could make the journey more comfortable and while 
away the tedium of the long, hot stages. He notes that some people travelled 
in considerable comfort in came! litters called shagadif, which were tied on the 
camel one on each side. They were roomy and the seats were made of leather. 
A canopy on poles was set up above them to provide shade from the sun, "With 
his traveling companion [the pilgrim] may partake of what he needs of food 
and the like, or read, if he wants to from the Qur'an or some other book. If he 
thinks it is lawfal, he may play chess with his companion, for diversion and 
to relieve the spirit. In short, it eases the hardship of travel.” But this was for 
the privileged few. ‘Most travelers ride their camels on top of their luggage so 
painfully endure the rigours of the burning heat’, thn Jubayr, discreetly, does 
not say how he travelled. 
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At a later point in his narrative. he describes the luxurious conditions in 
which rich Iraq) pilgrims made the desert crossing. Shaded by canopies, they 
rode in wooden litters ‘like cradles to infants, being filled with soft mattresses 
on which the traveler may sit in comfort as though he were in a soft and 
commodious bed ... Thus all unconscious of the movement, they journey 
on slumbering and doing as they will. When they arrive at the stopping 
place, screens are immediately set up for them if they are people of easy and 
luxurious means, and they enter still riding. Steps are then brought to them 
and they descend, passing from the shade of the litter’s canopy to that of their 
resting place without feeling a breath of wind or being touched by a ray of 
sun’, But again, this was not for all: ‘As for the man who cannot afford these 
conveniences of travel, he must bear the fatigues of the way which are but a 
part of the chastisements [of God’. Are we catching here the envious voice of 
the economy-class passenger. eight hundred years ago? 

Aydhab. the port on the Red Sea, seems to have been nobody's favourite 
place: all food and water was imported and very expensive and ‘we lived 
between the air which melts the body and the water which turns the stomach 
from appetite for food’. Ibn Jubayr is scathing about the greed of the owners 
who hired out their boats, called jilab, to take the pilgrims across to Jedda. Their 
motto was ‘We produce the ships: it is up to the pilgrims to protect their lives’, 
and the pilgrims were crammed ‘like chickens in a coop’. The ships were very 
different from the Mediterranean ships Ibn Jubayr would have been used to; 
no nails were used and the planks were sewn together with cords made from 
the fibre of coconuts, caulked with palm shavings and smeared with shark 
oil to keep the water out, The winds were uncertain and navigation could be 
haphazard, sometimes stranding pilgrims on wild and inhospitable coasts 
further down the African shore. Ibn Jubayr und his party were lucky: they set 
sail on Monday 18 July and were safely anchored in Jedda by Tuesday 26 July. 

Jedda was ruled by the representative of Mukthir. the Sharif of Mecca, 
The illustrious descent of the Sharifs from Muhammad himself did not ensure 
that their behaviour was saintly. Mukthir looms large in Ibn Jubayr's account, 
AL times he seems an impressive figure. leading processions in the haram and 
maintaining some sense of order, bat on other occasions he appears venal 
and grasping. Mukthir explained that Saladin had been sending a subsidy of 
some two thousand dirhams a year and a quantity of wheat, so that he did 
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not have to extort dues from the pilgrims. This year. however, the sultan was 
engaged in wars against the Crusaders, and the governor made it clear that if 
the subvention did not come, he would extract it from the pilgrims. Ibn Jubayr 


was outraged that anyone should treat the Hajj like a piece of property 





Ibn Jubayr's impressions of Mecca are quite varied. On the positive side. he 
was deeply and genuinely moved by being in the holy sanctuary and by many 


of the religh 





us Celebrations he witnessed, especially the candle-lit prayer vigils 
and Qur'an recitations, not only during Ramadan but at other times as well, He 
also noted the wealth of fruit and vegetubles that were available in this barren 
land, mostly brought from other areas of the Hijaz and Yemen, but also from 
Iraq and India, Nasired Khusraw had witnessed starvation so bad that many 


of the citizens had left, but Ibn Jubayr describes a plenty which 





admits 


surprised him, coming as he did from the riehness of al-Andalus, ‘We thought 
that Spain wus especially favoured above all other regions until we came to 


this blessed land and found it overflowing with good things and fruits such as 
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figs, grapes, pomegranates, quince, peaches. lemons, walnuts. water melons 
cucumbers, and vegetables like aubergines. pumpkins, carrots, cauliflower 
and other aromatic and sweet-smelling plants’. Furthermore, much of this 
bounty was available all the year round 

The inhabitants. on the other hand, were less admirable, Shortly afler his 
arrival, Ibn Jubayr penned a furious diatribe against the local people and the ways 
they defrauded the pilgrims: "The lands of God that most deserved to be purified by 
the sword’. he wrote, ‘and cleansed of their sins and impurities by blood shed in 
holy war are those Hijaz lands for what they are about In loosening the tes of Islam, 
stealing the pilgrims’ property and shedding their blood’. He added that there were 
religious scholars in his native al-Andalus who believed that the Muslims there 


so badly 





should be relieved of their obligation to make the Hajj because they wel 
treated by the people of the holy places. Afler more in a similar vein, he concludes 
Let it be absolutely certain and beyond doubt established that there is no [true] 


Islam except in the lands of the Maghreb’ (i.e, Spain and north-west Africa) 
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Fig. 87 

Pligrims on Hajj 

Photo: Abbas Hilmi Il, 1909 
Durham Univertity Library, Durham 
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Fig, 88 Ibn Jubayr arrived in Mecca on 4 August, It was 4 moment of unalloyed 


Dala‘il al-Khayrat (Guide to Happiness) of 
a-azuli, fol 3b 

North Alrica, doted 1048 AH/AD 1638-9 
20.72 14.8cem 

Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 


In this depiction of the sonctuary at Mecca 
the Ka'bo 1 associated with the four points 
of the compass. Fach sector of corner (rukn) 
denotes the direction of prayer a believer 
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joy. They had walked all night from Qurayn, where the pilgrims put on their 
ihram garments. “As we marched that night, the full moon bad thrown its 
rays upon the earth, the night had lifted its veil, voices struck the ears with 
cries of “Here tam O God, here Lam" from all sides and tongues were loud in 
invocation, humbly beseeching God to grant them their requests. ... Oh night 
most happy, the bride of all nights of life, the virgin of the maidens of time!" 
The party immediately performed the tawaf of new arrivals. clung to the kiswa 
and the place of Multaxam, ‘the place where prayers are answered’ between 


the Black Stone and the door of the Kaba. drank from the well of Zamzam, and 


performed the sa‘i between Safa and Marwa. They also 
found lodgings in a house which not only had “many 


domestic conveniences’ but which also overlooked the 





harem and the sacred Ka'b 

li was now August 1183 and the month of Dhu’l 
Hijja did not begin until 16 March 1184, so the author 
and his companions had a seven-month wait. They did 
not find time hanging heavily on their hands and there 
were always things to do, The holy month of Ramadan 
was especially lively, with candles everywhere in the 
haram us the imams of the four main law schools led 
their followers in the tarawih prayers traditional during 
Ramadan. Candles were displayed on wooden frames 
known as hatim, and each group hoped to make the 
best display in a spirit of pious competition, None of the 
candle-lit displays could rival that of the Malikis, the 
school to which Ibo Jubayr, like almost all Andalusis 
belonged, In the last nights of the month there were 
frequent recitations of the entire Qur'an through the 
night and Ibn Jubayr was keenly appreciative of the 
qualities of the various reciters. 

The climax, of course, was the Hajj itself. It started 


in a spirit of apprehension, as many of the pilgrims 





passionately wanted the standing at Arafat to take place 


on & Friday. In order for this to happen, the new moon 
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Fig, 89 

Alexander visits the Kaba, from the 
Shahname of Firdawsi 

Shiraz, mid-) 6th century 

ink, opacjve watercolour and gold 

on paper 

46 « 21,5em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Istamvie Art 


Alexander was assocksted with the Prophet 
in the Qur'an Dhu'l Qarnayn, whase mission 
At wos to impose the prophetic miasion of 
Abraham. in Firdausi's account, Aleeonder’s 
visit to the Ka’ba ts the first of his world 
journeys. Here he is seated to the right of 
the door in the matat area, hit hands in 
prayet. Worshippers in their iram gorments 
ere on either side, His companions, armed 
ond helmeted, stand to the edges. 








Fig. 90 had to be sighted on the previous Thursday. bul Thursday was cloudy. In their 

Arafat > 

Photo: Abd al-Ghaftar, 1888 enthusiasm many went to the Qadi, whose decision 1 was, to claim that they 3 
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had indeed seen the first sliver of the new moon, But he was made of stern 

Leiden University Library, Leide * 
; stuff and refused to believe them. Everyone was in suspense until the arrival 

View of the north side of the ple if 


f a messenger from the Amir of the Hajj, appointed by the Abbusid caliph in 











aphed 

a Mex Baghdad 
So eh catenin atery coke In Ibn Jubayr's time, the leadership of the Hajj caravan had once again been 
194). He was trained as a photographer assumed by the Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad. now enjoying a sig at revival 
Sta ame God cat calito retinas td of their power and prestige. At this stage the caliph himself did not lead the Hajj 
; heed elec ps a fn person but entrusted an amir to lead the pilgrims from Iraq and Iran along 
vel riipne ded these ina the old route of the Darb Zubayda to Mecea. The Amir’s messenger now arrived 
t y ¢ ye the right to say that bis master could confirm that the new moon had indeed appeared on 





Thursday, so the wuqu/ could take place on Friday. Even so. anxieties remained 
the pilgrims were still threatened by the Banu Shu'ba, a tribe of local Bedoutn 


and only when a military escort was provided could they go in peace. The Amir 





f the Iraqi caravan arrived late on Thursday night and the uquf on Feiday 


was us magnificen 





as anyone could remember. Some people said that so great 
a number had not assembled at Arafat since the days of Harun al-Rashid — the 
last caliph, as [bn Jubayr notes, to make the pilgrimage 

Ibn Jubayr made his return journey via Medina to Baghdad along the route 
of the Darb Zubayda, where he still found many traces of the Abbasid works 
From there he travelled west to Damascus before sailing in an Italian boat from 
the Crusader port of Acre to Sicily. where the ship was wrecked, and finally 


to Spain. His account is full of interest < 





id keenly observed detail, bul there 





an be ao doubt that, for him, the Hajj in Mecca was the great climax of his 


remarkable trip 
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Fig. 91 

Al-Harith joins & caravan to Mecca and 
meets Abu Zayd along the way, fols 
94v-95¢ from the Maqamat of al-Horirl 
written and illustrated by Yahya al-Wasiti 
traq, 634 AH/AD 1237 

Opaque watercolour and gold on paper 
39 n34055em 

Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris 





This painting illustrates the 31st Magame, 
the encounter ot Ramla. The narrator, 

the merchant al-Harith, happens on a 
Hajj-bound caravan and joins it. At ane of 
the stops he hears the woice of Abu Zoyd, 
the rogue and hero of the Magamat. 
haranquing the pilgriems, seen on the left 
standing on a hillock. The two tented 
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hmals (pulanquins). The one on the 
right, on top of the camel, is yellow, the 
colour of Memiuk matwnals.* 
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Fig. 92 

Pilgrimage certificate 

(detail; see also p. 5), 

dated 836 AH/AD 1433 
Coloured inks and gold on paper 
2iz« 26cm 

British Library, London 


This certificate testifies to the Hoy 
Maymune, deughter of Adxtallah at-Zardeli, 
in the year 836 AH/AD 1433, She went 
on from Meveo to Medina, It is not clear 






where Mayrnuna came trom, possibly Nortty 
Africa, This section of the scroll depicts the 
sarktuary, the Ka'bo with the four comers 
denoted, and the principal elements of the 
sonctuary. At the top ia thuluth senpt are 
verses from the Que'ae (3:96-7) in reference 
to the Ka’bar “The fint House [of worship) 
to be established for people wos the one 

ot Bakko. It so tHlessed place, @ source of 
guidance for all people 
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In 1964 Malcolm X. a leading figure among the Black Muslims in America, 
went on the Hajj. When asked what hod impressed him most about the 
experience. he replied, "The brotherhood! The people of all races. colors, from all 
over the world coming together as one! It has proved to me the power of the One 
God.” Throughout the centuries the rights and duties of the Hajj, transcending 
political divisions and religious schisms within Islam. have constituted a force 


for unity and orthopraxy (correct practice in religion) 
THE THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


In the carly thirteenth century the political divisions within the Islamic world 
and the threats posed to it by the Mongols and Crusaders were exceptionully 
severe. This made performance of the Hajj difficult, and the economy and 
culture of the holy cities suffered accordingly, The Crusaders based in the 
coastal cities and fortresses of Palestine and Syria were in a position te launch 
damuging raids into the Syrian interior and, after the Mongols occupied Iran 
and Iraq in the 1250s. the Euphrates frontier between Iraq and Syria was closed 
In the lust years of Ayyubid rule no Hajj caravans from Egypt or Syria arrived 


in Mecea. In 1256 an earthquake in Medina destroyed the Great Mosque. For 
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Edward Lane was in Coin in 1825 to 
Study Arotee ond the Ste and customs of 
the Egyptians. He adopted local costume 
ond wrote extensively about what he saw. 
Ne witmessed the return of the mahmal 
‘borne in procession trom the Haweh 
through the metropolis to the Citadel ... 
[the mahal) is 0 squore skeleton of wood 
with a pyramidal top and hos @ covering of 
block brocade richly worked with inscriptions 
and omamental embroidery in gold. The 
‘Mahmal &* borne by a fine tall camel, whieh 
4s generally indulged with exemption tram 
every kind of fabour during the remainder 
of its life’ 


several decades after 1258. in the wake of the Mongol occupation of Baghdad 
and the execution of the Abbasid caliph, there were no caravans from traq. In 
the early thirteenth century the Abbasids in Baghdad, the Ayyubids in Egypt 
and the Rasulids in the Yemen had contested for suzerainty. however nominal. 
over the holy cities, (hough the Banu Qatada, # local dynasty of Sharils based 
in Mecea, had usually been successful in playing off the claims of their more 
powerlul neighbours, 

The situation in the Hijas changed in the 1260s as a result of the 
establishment of the Mamluk sultanate in Egypt and Syria, Most of the 
Mamluk ruling elite were slaves of Kipchak Turkish or Cireassian origin. The 
Mamluks were largely successful in bringing a degree of security to Rgypt and 
Syria that was without precedent in the immediately preceding centuries, In 
1266 the Hajj caravan with a Mamluk escort was able to set out once more 
from Egypt via Aqaba, This was also the year in which the practice began of 
sending out with the caravan the kiswa, an embroidered black cloth destined to 
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cover the Ka'ba, together with an elaborate palanquin known as the malunal,’ 
The fifteenth-century encyclopuedist al-Qalqashandi described the mahmal 
as ‘a tent made of embroidered yellow silk and topped by @ spherical finial’ 
(yellow was the regnal colour of the Mamluks). There was nothing inside the 
palanquin except # copy of the Qur'an. Once it had delivered its heavy burden 
to Mecca, the came! that had carried the mahal was excused from carrying 
anything else for the rest of its life. Although the precise origin and significance 
of the despatch of the mahmal remain unclear, it seems that it was viewed as a 
symbolic assertion of the Egyptian sultan's hegemony over the holy cities (and 
later that of the Ottomun sultan), This hegemony was contested by the Rasulid 
sultans of Yemen who periodically sent the mahmal, This was first recorded in 
1296 during the reign of the sultan al-Mu’ayyad: they continued to send it 
intermittently later as a matter of tradition.~ 

In 1269 Mamluk hegemony over Mecca and Medina was confirmed whea 
the Mamluk Sultan Baybars (1260-77) went on the Hajj. His pilgrimage 
combined politics with piety: he confirmed Abu Numay of the Banu Qatada 
tribe as Sharif of Mecca, and the long-lived Abu Numay (d. 1301) was to serve 
Mamluk interests in the region. Baybars and his successors were proud to udd 
the title Protector of the Holy Cities (khadim al-haramayn) to their protocols." 

Although the pilgrimage is accomplished in Dhu'l Hijja, the twelfth month 
of the year, it became the custom to parade the malumal through Cairo during 
Rajab, the seventh month. when it could serve as an advertisement of the Hajj 
to come and as the proclamation of the identity of the Amir of the Hajj. The 
North African pilgrim Ibn Battuta witnessed the procession in 1323. All the 
grandees of the city rode out to greet the mahal and the Amir of the Hajj and 
then they all processed around the city with ‘the camel drivers singing to their 
camels in the lead’.” Towards the end of the Mamluk period the ceremonies that 
accompanied the procession of the mahmal through Cairo became increasingly 
elaborate. Precious textiles and objects of Chinese manufacture were displayed 
onthe backs of camels.*The great dervish orders marched bebind the palanquin, 
Shopkeepers on the route of the mahmal would paint their houses and hang out 
carpets. The carnival also acquired a somewhat scandalous character and the 
pious denounced the mingling of women with men in the crowds. Lance games 
were performed by young Mamluks dressed in red and they were accompanied 
by mounted ruffians wearing bizarre costumes and demonic masks who were 
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lahmal 


The mohmal was the ceremonial palanquin carried on a camel which was 


ession 
the centrepiece of the pilgrim caravan. It was the symbol of the authority Hilmi i. 1909 
P F 
of the sultan over the holy places. The origin is unclear: it may go back A Ali Foundation and - 
, ersity Lit Du , * 
to the ancient Arab tradition of having a © with a high-ranking lady 
accompanying military campaigns tor encouragement, The Prophet's wife . 
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mahmal 


with the sending of the mahmal was Baybars (1260-77). Following the 


Ottoman conquest of Egypt in 1517, the Ottomans too sent a m Ca me. ey oe om 
tse fee. A a 





from Damascus and on occasion so did the Yemeni 

The oldest surviving mahmal, in Topk alace, Istanbul, made for 
the Mamluk sultan al-Ghawri (d. 1516), is yellow, the dynastic colour of Eas ate 
the Mamluks,” Later examples are in the Azem palace in Damascus, and a 
mahmal in the name of Fou'ad |, sultan (1917-22) and then king (1922- 
36) of Egypt, is in the Geographical Society in Caire These later examples 


are generally red or qre The mahma! had both processional and day-to- mahmal 
coverings. It did not remain in Mecca but was brought back to Cairo “7 


by the returning caravan 
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so smooth that one could casily go to sleep while riding on such beasts. In the 
summer caravans travelled in the coolness of the night guided by lanterns on 
tall poles. As Ibn Battuta put it, “You saw the countryside glowing with light',"* 

The Amir of the Hajj held the power of life and death over the pilgrims 
These amirs frequently became wealthy through trading on their own account 
in the Hijaz and consequently this post was much sought after, The troops under 
the Amir’s command did the same on a smaller scale, The Hajj had tts own 
imam, muezin aod qudi, There were also officers in charge of water, firewood 
collection and fireworks, a bakery, an orchestra, executioners. occulists, a 


carpenter to repair cumel saddles and poets with rebecs to entertain the Amir 
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of the Hajj, The firework officer's job was not restricted to mere entertalament 
for in the Mamluk period fireworks together with trumpets were used to signal 
the departure and stopping times of the caravan. (Prom the fourteenth century 
onwards cannons were employed for the same purpose.) Fireworks were also 
employed as Mares to guide errant pilgrims and in the Mamluk period a sort of 
Bengal fire was used to show up potential thieves 

The journey from Cairo to Mecca via Ajrud. Aqaba and then along the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea usually took between forty-five and filty days, 
including some lengthy stops. The Damascus caravan, w hich took about the 


same length of time, would pause for about a week at Muzayrib, (wo nights 
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Fig. 98 

The moline! procession departing the 
Qara Maydan in Cairo 

Copper engraving, 1744 

Arcadian Library, London 


This is the earliest ponted Europeon 
representation of the departure of the 
mahal from Cairo. it accompanies an 
evocative text describing the ceremony, the 
member: of the cavalcade and their gues, 
aad the people watching. The mabmal 6 ot 
the tap right in the convoy: ‘The procession 
wos completed by a camel who carries @ 
paviian [si¢} that the great lord sends to 
the tomb of Muhammad and which it made 
of magnificent rich embroidered fabric 

All the people who are af [he windows or in 
their shops throw flowers as it passes and 

» touch it. Those too for 
away attach on hanedherchiet fo o rope so as 
to be able to reach it 


everyone trie 





The Hajj Route from Cairo 






Mediterranean Sea 


There were several routes from Cairo. The main one and rest little ... they travel from 2 o'clock in the 
was across Sinai and had 34 stages, each about 45-48 morning until the sun rising, then having rested until 
km (28-30 miles) in length. The first stop was Birkat noon they set forward and so continue till night and 
al-Hajj, 18 km (11 miles) from the Citadel at Cairo, then rest again .., till 2 o’clock,"'” 

where there was a large reservoir. It was here that the During a period between 1116 and 1187 the 

final preparations were made. In order to be in Mecca Crusader kingdoms controlled the land routes from 
at the beginning of Ohu’! Hijja, a timetable established Egypt to Syria, so pilgrims such as Ibn Jubayr had to 
in the 14th century had pilgrims arriving at Birkat go down the western coast of the Red Sea to Aydhab 
al-Hajj about the 24th of the previous month of and cross from there to Jedda (see p. 126). The Sinai 
Shawwal,'* From here they could travel south to Suez route was reinstated in 1266 by Sultan Baybars. 


and go by sea, or carry on east to Aqaba. This journey 
could take 45-50 days: ‘the custom is to travel much 


Fig, 99 
AL-Qibab: 
Photo: Sami Abd al-Malik 


Along Ihe route succeeding Mamluk sultons dug 
wells and buill coravanserais and other structures 
to help the pilgrims. Al al-Qibeb, 35 hem (22 mile) 
eost of Suez, there & a pilgrim stop next toa 
narrow wodi cut through imestore hil. Remairn 
ot the site comprise @ series of wellt, a dam and 
two rectangular cisterns Which, according to 
rock-cut inscription at the site, were bull under 
the orders of Sultan at Math Nasir Hosen in 1358 
The dam, which is 24 m (80 ft) long, & made of 
limestone blocks quarried trom the vides of the 
wodi, in 1587 the paigrimy’ comp wos destroyed 
by a Hash food which killed 107 men, women 
and children, despite the dam ond the extensive 
Gromage spite when Nad Deen installed three 
decodes eorker, In addition te the water system 
the site ako contain @ domed mausoleum known 
a the Quite of Shawn ol.Din, which moy date to 
the Mamiuk period or earlier," 


Fig. 100 Opposite 

Map illustrating the mairy Hag routes from Egypt 
to Mecca and Medina that were in use trom the 
medieval period to the mid-twentieth century 
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The Syrian Hajj Route 


The Hajj route from Syria was an ancient trade route 
which flourished under the Nabataeans and linked 
Arabia with the Mediterranean, Under the rule of 

the Umayyad caliphs (661-750), with their capital at 
Damascus, this route was used for the purposes of 
Hajj. Following the takeover by the Abbasids, however, 
the focus of the Muslim empire changed to Baghdad 
and it was the route from Kufa ~ the Darb Zubayda 

in particular — that took precedence. The Ottoman 
conquest of Syria in 1516, and of Egypt and the Hijaz 
soon after, was to radically change the importance of 
the Syrian Hajj route, and it became the main artery 
that linked the Ottoman capital Istanbul with Mecca,” 
The route between Istanbul and Damascus began 

at Uskudar (on the Asian side), which the Ottoman 
traveller Evliya Celebi described as ‘in the territory of 





the Holy Land’. The 18th-century traveller Mehmed 
Edib wrote that between Uskudar and Damascus, 
which cut through central Anatolia, took thirty-seven 
travelling days, Including an extra six rest days on the 
journey gave a total time of forty-three days before 
arriving at Damascus, the great gathering point 
bringing pilgrims from all over the Ottoman empire.*’ 
At Damascus next to the Hajj camping ground the 
Ottoman Sultan Suleyman constructed between 

1554 and 1560 a large pilgrimage centre. This was 
known as the Suleymaniyya or Takiyya and included 

a mosque, soup kitchen, hospice and modrasa. All 
along the route, starting from the Farewell Fountain at 
Uskudar down to Mecca, the Ottomans constructed a 
wide range of facilities for pilgrims, such as a network 
of Hajj forts. 


Fig, 101 
Bahjat al-manazil (The joy of stages, fols 
218b-219a), autographed by Mehmed 
Edib and dated Dhu'l Qa’ds 1240 

(3) August 1790) 

19.9% 13cm 

Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 


Mehmed Edit (al-Haj) Mubonwnad Adid- 
fendi ibe Muhammad Dervish), ari Ottoman 
fucige Irom Candia in Crete, travelled from 
Istanbul to Mecca in 1779. Mis text contowa 
@ detailed deseription of the journey and it 
particularly sgnificant because of the detawy 
he provider of the construction of forts and 
other buildings and facilities all along the Hajj 
route, This book was evidently valued as on 
important practical guide and it i, notable 
that it wet one of only a very few books 
printed in the Ottoman empire in the earty 
19th century 


Fig. 102 Opposite 

Map illustrating the Maj) route from 
Damascus to Mecca, showing the Principal 
Haij forts built by the Ottoman empire 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, 
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Hajj Forts 


The northern section of the road between Istanbul arranged around a central courtyard. in the centre 
and Damascus was provided with bath houses, was a cistern and staircases at the sides led to upper 
covered markets, Caravanserais and mosques while floors and the roof, The forts housed the troops that 
the desert route to the south had a series of forts accompanied the pilgrims, Evliya Celebi described 
protecting cisterns and wells. The system continued Qatrana (right) as being ‘in the middle of the desert 
to be improved and enhanced into the nineteenth and is a square building made of small stones 
century. The advent of steamships in the Red Sea [foundations]. In the direction of the gibla [south] 
during the 1840s followed by the opening of the Suez there is a gate. Outside measures three hundred 
Canal in 1869 led to the decline of the overland route, paces but there is no moat. Inside there are seven 
though pilgrims continued to travel on foot and by rooms as well as storerooms and a masjid [mosque] 
camel until the opening of the Hijaz Railway in 1908. The fort has a commander and seventy troops.” 
The Ottomans repaired forts that had been built by The role of the troops was to guard the water facilities 
the Mamluks and also constructed their own along and the pilgrims camped outside. A number of the 
the Majj route. The best surviving examples are along cisterns attached to forts are huge and rectangular 
the 1,500 km (930 miles) from Damascus to Mecca and probably Roman in origin as with Qatrana, 

and many have been extensively documented.”* which had a capacity of 2,100 sq cu (about 

The characteristic form of the forts was square, 1,050 sq m). 


Fig. 103 Left 
The fort at Aqaba 
Photo: Dudley Hubbard, 2010 


The large fort at Aqaba is strategically paced at 
the head of the Gull of Aqaba. tx main period 
of construction was under the Mamiuk sultan 
Qonsuh of Ghawri in 1514." tt was the terminus 
for the Egyptian route ecrass Sinai but pagrims 
Coming through Jordon sometiones passed that 
way df the desert route wos dengerous. 


Fig. 104 Opposite 
The fort at Qatrane 
Photo Philip Kennedy 


The fart at Qatrana was built on the order: of 
Sulton Suleyenan in 1559 as part of o budding 
programme along the Mai) route. The large 
reservoir, which has mow dried up, is 69.5 m (230 
fy sade and 4m (13 9) deep, and the 
we IS Se PIM (NBs 50h) ond 3 

) deep. The two tanks are connected by @ 
Shallow channel 3m (10 1) wide and 70 om 








(2 4) deep which slopes down into the larger tank 
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Fig. 105 
Qibla compass 

Turkey, «1800 

Painted wood 

Diameter 13.2 cm 
Benaki Museum, Athens 


This instrument ts described ox Mihrab 
Alagh’, ‘universal prayer niche’, the words 
inscribed within a niche with o mosque tamp 
hanging from the top. It gives the directian 
of Mecca for 28 cities which are largely 
within the Ottomen empire. 4 depiction 

of the sanctuary at Mecca & above. The 
mogretic Compass is in the centre. The 

type of mstrument displaced the mare 
completed methods used fo work o 
the direction of Mecca. 





away from Damascus. This allowed latecomers to catch up 
with the caravan. It was also the place where camels 
were hired and much general trading was done, 
as pilgrims sought to equip themselves for the 

arduous journcy ahead. 
To die while on the Hajj was judged to 
be meritorious. Many of the pilgrims were 
old or sick people who were determined 
to reach Mecea or die in the attempt 
and quite often they did die, The weather 
in deepest winter or high summer was 
brutal, the heat of the samoom, the “hot, 
sandy wind’, could be lethal and there was 
the danger of Mash flooding. Banditry and 
plague also took their toll. As Evliva Celebi 
put it, “Travel is @ fragment of Hell, though 
it be but a single parsang.** Mortality on the 
Ha)) was high, so the washers of the dead had an 
essential role to play. There was also an official to 
deal with the estates of pilgrims who died. Since the 
possessions of deceased pilgrims were deemed to be forfeit, 
it was common for a dead man's companions to bury him in 

secret in his tent 

Many North African pilgrims travelled by sea to Alexandria and from 
there made their way down to join the Cairo caravan, But from the thirteenth 
century onwards in most years there were also two overland caravans that 
started out from Fox and Sijilmasa. A Moroccan pilgrim was liable to spend 


fifteen to eighteen months away from home. ‘The rila texts. accounts of their 





pilgrimages produced by hajjis from Morocco or Andalusta, sometimes doubled 
as market guides for the many pilgrims who had to finance their journeying 
through trade 

Hajjis setting out from sub-Saharan Africa faced formidable obstacles. In 


pre-colonial times a pilgrimage from the Songhai empire of Guo or from Mall 





took no less than two years and sometimes as many as eight” Most We 





Mfricans who went on the Hajj did not expect to return and consequently they 
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Fig. 106 

The caravan of pilgrims, fol. 15a trom 
the Maghreb Anis al-Hujjaj (The Pilgeier's 
Companion) by Safi ibn Vali (see also 
figs 120, 121) 

India, possibly Gujarat, 1677-80 

Ink, watercolour and gold on paper 

33x 23.2 em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


The striped garb of sevme of the pilgriens 
serves to emphasize that the & the carovon 
from North Africa. The lively composition 
shows pilgrims with their animals at an 
encampment greeting each other 
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Fig. 107 Below 

The Cataian Atlas (detail of panel 6), 1375 
Abraham Cresques (1325-87) 

Vellum 

Atlas; 6 panels 65 « 50 cm 

Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris 


This atlas is attributed lo the Mojorcon 
Jewish cartographer Abraham Cresques, who 
wos in the service of the king of Aragon 

tis one of the few surviving examples of 
medievol cartography. It is richly iMustrated 
and covers an areo stretching from the 
Atlantic to Ching and from Scandinavia 

to the Ric Oro in Africa in six parchment: 
covered wooden panels, Several sovereigns 
Gre portrayed in this section, including the 
famous king of Mali, ‘Mutse Melly’ (Mansa 
Mua), who holds a sceptre ornamented 
with @ fleur-de-lys and a gokden dite. He 
was known to contro! a Jarge part of Africa, 
from Gambia and Senegal to Gao an the 
Niger, and had access to some of (ts richest 
gold depusits 


Fig. 108 Opposite 
Catalan Map 

Anon, [Jacopo Russo (7), Chart of Europe, 
Africa and western Asia 

Messina, <.1525 

82«110cm 

British Library, London 


From abowt 1350, Catalan chartmakers 
began to create Mediterraneon-centred 
mops that blended the coastal precision and 
political information of the mariner’s chart 
with figurotive decoration ond historwal, 
ethnographical, botanical, zoological ani 
religions erscriptions derived trom medieval 
world maps (mappae mundi). Such maps 
were intended for Sbraries and served os 
prestigious gifts. The best-kmown, the so- 
called Catalan Atlas (fig. 107), may hove 
been presented to Charles V of france 

in 1375. This late example, created in a 
Sponish-ruled city, contains mast of the 





characteristics, These include a stylized 
rendering of Mecea (‘Lomecha’), marked 

by @ banner with a crescent, and depictions 
of g succession of predominantly Mursien 
African rulers whose ‘capitals’ are shown as 
minute walled towns in the vicinity. Though 
all but the Bctitiows Cheistion ruler Prester 
John are generalized here, the Catalary Atlas 
identifies one ol the kings ax Mansa Musa 
of Mal.” 


might sell all their property before setting out and would sometimes divorce 
their wives, Often the pilgrims were old men who expected to die either in Mecca 
or while journeying towards it, Not only were black African pilgrims liable 
to be attacked by bandits, but they also risked being enslaved or conscripted 
into a foreign army. Since the Hajj was so dangerous, some religious scholars 
in the Sudan and elsewhere argued that the Hajj was no longer obligatory. 
Nevertheless, despite the risks, ulama who returned to Timbuktu or to places 
further to the south or west found their prestige as religious scholars greatly 
enhanced by having been to Mecca. Though little is known about the medieval 
African pilgrimages, occasionally the Mamluk chronicles record royal 
pilgrimages, such as the one made by Mansa Musa of Mali in 1324-5 to atone 
for the accidental killing of his mother.*’ He set off with a retinue of 8.000 and 
500 slaves walked in front, each of whom was carrying a staff of gold weighing 
300 mrithgals.” Mansa Musas dispensation of largesse was so extravagant that 
the price of gold fell in Egypt. Another celebrity pilgrimage was that of Askia 
Mahmud of Songhai (1492-1527), who made his Hajj in 1496-7 


Once the border between Mamluk Syria and the Mongol Ukhanate opened 


in the 1320s, Iranian pilgrims either arrived in Damascus early and then 
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fig. 109 
Map illustrating the main Haj 
Africa to Mecca and dire from the 
medieval period to the mid-20th century 
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The Hajj from West Africa 


Hajj has been central in Mali since at least the tenth century when 
significant conversion to Islam began. Trade across the Sahara from 
citles such as Gao and Timbuktu served to connect with North Africa 
and on to Arabia and ultimately Mecca and Medina, Saharan towns 
such as Tadmekka, modern Essouk in Mali, were important stopping 
points for pilgrims and traders, Tadmekka’s very name draws upon links 
with and evokes images of Mecca 

Mansa Musa in the early fourteenth century and the later Songhai 
emperor Askia Muhammad, who also went on pilgrimage following his 
assumption of power in 1492, were rich because they controlled the 
West African gold sources. At Tadmekka gold coin moulds dating to the 
ninth-tenth centuries have been found, as well as a piece of silk textile 
In Gao, numerous archaeological finds have been made testifying to 
the riches of medieval trans-Saharan trade including imported glazed 
pottery and glass from North Africa and Egypt 

Hajj also enriched Islamic scholarship in Mali. At Timbuktu there 
existed a university and a tradition of recording on manuscripts in 
Arabic script, including science, law, medicine, history and religious 
texts. Returning pilgrims contributed both ideas and travel accounts, 

The Hausa are numerically one of the largest of the peoples of 
West Central Africa, living predominantly in northern Nigeria but also 
southern Niger. Hausaland comprised seven original city-states of 
Daura, Zaria, Biram, Kano, Katsina, Rano and Gobir, where islamization 
started from the fourteenth century. 

Prior to 1800 Hajj was the preserve of religious scholars and the 
elite, Following religious reform and the growth in literacy in the 
nineteenth century, the numbers of Hausa pilgrims increased Pilgrims 
travelled to Mecca on foot or horseback across the savannas of central 
Africa, which could take several years. Many pilgrims died while 
travelling or in the holy cities. Some settled permanently at some 
point along their route, and substantial communities of Hausa ongin 
are found across Saharan Africa and the Middle East, inc luding Saudi 
Arabia, reflecting the routes earlier pilgrims took and the places they 


sold slaves to finance their Hajj." 
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Fig. 111 Above 

Fationid coir 

Gold dinars, minted in al-Mansurlya 
ab-Mahdiya, 392-411 AH/AD 1001 





Diameter 2.1-2,3 em 


British) Museum, Lond 
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Fig. 112 
Tactmekka, Mali 
Photo: Sam Nixon, 2005 


This photogroph looks northwards along the Exxouk valley in northern Mali, the focatior 
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Fig. 113 

A Hajj journey by Umar ibn Said alton 
ab-Turi (1864) 

Red and black inks on paper 

12 loose teat pages, 18 x 22 om 
Mamma Maidara Library, Trmbuktu 


Al-Fuli was a renowned scholer, social 
activist and sheikh i the Tijen! Sufi order 
commonly known 4 al-Hajj Umer Tal. 
Written in Sudani script, this & on account 
of his Hayy which he undertoos with his 
family in 1827. On his return from Meces 
he visited Jerusalem, Syria and Egypt, where 
his reputation for prety and learning were 
recognized. He is said to have led the proyer 
in the Dome of the Rock in jerusalem, cured 
the son of a sullan trom modness in Syria, 
nd astonished scholars in Cairo by his wast 
enudition.* On his returry he went through 
fazan ond at a village called Tira hit wite 
Maryam and brother fell ill and died. During 
this time he heard that the conflict between 
the kingdoms of Blornu and Satku wax 
continuing and he succeeded i mediating 
Between them. This i one of a umber of 
manuscripts relating to Hajj in the ferroweed 
Sbraries of Timbuktu 
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joined the Syrian Hajj or they travelled from Baghdad to Mecca via Kufa and 





He'll. Indian and South-east Asian pilgrims usually arrived by sea, though not 
in great numbers until the nineteenth century. ‘The same was true of Chinese 
pilgrims, many of whom were involved in maritime trade,"” In the early fifteenth 
century the Chinese admiral Zheng He commanded a series of exploratory 
nd the Middle 


East. On the seventh and last of these expeditions some of his sailors joined a 





trading fleets which visited South-east Asta, India, East Afric 
ship which sailed up the Red Sea and they went on to Mecca where. reportedly, 


they purchased ‘strange gems and rare treasures, as well as giraffes’. The 
Ka'ba was known in Chinese as Tianfag, ‘the Heavenly Cube’, Although Zheng 
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Fig. 114 Left 

Blue and white porcelain dish made itt 
lingdezhen 

Ming dynasty, 1403-24 

Diameter 38 om 

British Museum, London 


Made during the period when Admiral 
Zheng He wos undertaking his voyages 
across the Indian Ocean and beyond 
(1403-33), thes was the type of dish thet 
was widely exported to the Mictetle Last 

— eleven similar dishes are in the Ardebil 
shrine in fran ~ ond copied by potters at 
lenih in Turkey, That it hod o Middle Eastern 
owner iy known from the drilled mark of 
the back 


Fig. 115 Overleat 

Cheo jin Tu &, pp, 18-19 of the travelogue 
of Ma Fuchu, dated 1861 

Woodblock on rice paper 

1S «26.5 em 

Aga Khan Collection, Geneva 


Mo Fuchu (Ma Dexin, 1794-1863) was on 
eminent scholar of Isham and Sino-Mushen 
phdesophy and the author af some thirty 
five books written in Arabic and Chinese 
ranging from metaphysics to héstory, Me 
atse transkated the Que‘an, This text is a 
travelogue of his journey from China to 
Mecea travelling with o group of Muslin 
merchants. They \tarted by going overiond 
and by riverboat to Rangoon and then went 
by steamship to jedda. Ma Fuchu (probably 
a rendering of Yurul) wrote the text inp 
Arabic and it was trandated into Chinese 
by his student Ma Anil 
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He was a Buddhist, he did know Arabic. and both his father and grandfather 


seem to have been Muslims who had performed the Hajj. 

The economy of Mecca was entirely dependent on the pilgrim traffic, 
income from awgaf (religious endowments, singular wag!) and subsidies from 
plows Muslim rulers, while the economy of Medina, notwithstanding its groves 
of date palms, was hardly less dependent. For instance. large awgaf in Egypt 
financed the supply of grain to the holy elties, However, it is in the nature of 
awwgaf that, over the years. the income supplied by such pious endowments 
tended to diminish due to inflation and maladministration,” 

The Haram enclosure in Mecca, the Prophet's mosque in Medina 
and various other religious colleges and Sufi centres were expensive to 
maintain as their structures suffered repeatedly from fires, Nash floods 
and earthquakes. The erection of new foundations and the restoration 
of old ones in the Hijaz was exceptionally expensive, as all the necessary 
had to be 


imported. The skilled labour also had to be imported and the work carefully 


building materials — marble, stone, wood, tiles, nails, etc 


planned in advance in Istanbul or Cairo." However, the prestige accruing from 





having commissioned or restored religious foundations in Mecca or Medina 
was immense, The Mamluk Sultan Qaytbay (1468-96) commissioned the 


construction of a madrasa (religious teaching college) and a hospice on the 





side of the Mosque of the haram. The mosque of the Prophet was restored 
by Qaytbay’s architect, Shams al-Zaman, Suleyman the Magnificent (1520: 
66) commissioned the restoration of the aqueduct that supplied Mecca with 


water and pul a new roof on the Ka’ba, Several sultans restored the famous 





drainpipes (mizab) of the Ka'ba (see fig. 117).*' The Mosque of the Haram was 
reconstructed on the orders of the Ottoman Sultan Selim Il (1566-74).* 
Apart from their associations with the life of the Prophet, Mecca and Medina 
were also famous as centres of religious scholurship and for many pilgrims, 
especially those coming from the most distant territories, performance of the 
religious duty doubled as a quest for knowledge. In particular they sought out 
reliable transmitters of the Hadith, orally transmitted traditions concerning the 
deeds and sayings of the Prophet and his Companions. The holy cities served 
the Islamic world as theological and legal finishing schools, and if a religious 
scholar wanted to publicize his writings throughout the Islamic world, he sent 


his books to Medina 
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Fig 116 

Candbestick 

Egypt, dated 887 AH/AD 1482-3 
Brass inlaid with silver 

46237 em 

Benaki Museum, Athens 


This © one of five candlesticks" whow 
inscripitions state that they were offered by 
the Marniuk Sultan Qaytbay (7468-96) 

to the mosque of Medina. Qaytbay was 

on outstanding patron of the arts and 
architecture; he renovated and built 
monuments 7 the key cities of his dormamn 
and i sakd to have sent teams of crofivmen 
to work on the mosque at Medina. The 
inscription bend on the socket states: “This 
was endowed 10 Ihe shine of the Prophet 
by our master, the Sultan al-Malik alAshrat 
Abul Naw Qoytbay’ and the date 857 





Fig, 117 Above 

Presentation drawing of a restoration 
inscription for the drainpipe (mizob 
al-rahme) of the Ka'ba, in the name of 
the Sultan AbdGlemejid |. Istanbul 

© 1856-7 

ink and gold on paper 

20.54 155em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of tla Art 


The drainpipe ot the Ka'ba, decorated with 
beautiful inscriptions. was replaced by 
different Ottoman sultans“ This drawing 
6 the fest of three sections for the mizab 
whtich & now located in the museum in 
Mecca, The area below the mizab wos 
believed to be the location of the tomb 

of ishinoel 


Fig, 118 Opposite 
Astrolabe with rete for 60 stars, 

dated 728 AH/AD 1327-8, made by Ail 
ibn Ibrahim alHarrar the muezzin, in 
Taza, Morocco 

Brass 

Diameter 22 em 

Museum of the History of Science, Oxtord 


This aitrolabe uses the concept of the 
Universel Lamina” in which the rete rotates 
above o horizontal projection of the celestial 
sphere. This invention meant that axtrolabes 
(in contrast to the plonispheric astrolabes 
which required a specific tympanum for 
cach latitude) were now lighter and mare 
portable. Someone such as lbn Battuta, 
travelling atone, mey have hed such a one 
in his possession 
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For some scholarly pilgrims, particularly those coming from Spain and 
Morocco, their rihla narratives served to establish their religious credentials 
since they included accounts of their meetings with religious scholars in 
Mecca, Cairo, Jerusalem and elsewhere and listed the ijazas, or licences to 
transmit what they had learned from those scholars. One such was the famous 
hajji Ibn Battuta who travelled in search of knowledge. When he left Tangiers in 
132 


because of this. he did not proceed directly to Mecca, but travelled on from 





he was only twenty-one and needed to complete his education. Perhaps 
p 


Cairo to Damascus, He devoted a section of his riila to “What lectures | attended 
at Damascus, and those of its scholars who gave me licence to teach’. After 
studies in Damascus he went on to Mecca and subsequentiy, hav ing acquired a 
taste for travel, he spent decades on a series of journeys that took him to India 
Central Asia, tropical Africa, South-east Asia and perhaps China. 

\ithough [bn Battuta visited many Sufi lodges and reported many Sufi 
miracles, his narrative of his travels, like those of most pilgrims who have left a 
record, ts quite prosaic and decorous, But other haj/is wrote of their pilurimages 
in terms that were mystical and rapturous, Mubyi al-Din tba al-Arabi (1165 
1240), one of the most famous medieval Sufis, set out from Andalusia on 
the Hajj in 1201, He was never to return. His pilgrimage inspired a series 
of obscurely couched mystical works, including al-Putuhat al-Makkiya (The 
Makkan Revelations), Rub al-Quds (The Holy Spirit of Jorusalem) and Turjuman 
al-Ashwag (The interpreter of Desires) 


Once the rituals of the Hajj were formally concluded after the standing at 
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Arafat. the thram was no longer worn and there were celebrations at Mina 


Fireworks were let off, guns were fired and @ trade fair was held there from 













the 11th to the 13th Dhu'l Hijja. Some pilgrims merely replenished their 
was olso the main setting for the 





supplies for the return journey, but the { 
international trade in luxury goods including silks. spices. coffee. pearls from 
Bahrayn and Chinese porcelain. The annual systole and diastole of the Hajj 
played a major role in disseminating cralt designs and techniques during 
the Mamluk and Ottoman periods 

The Hajj features in various stories in the Arabian Nights. 
most of which were composed or given their final revision in 
the late Mamluk period. including, for example. The Story 
of Ali Khawaja, @ Merchant of Baghdad’, In this story, after 
the merchant happened “to dream for three nights together. 
that a venerable old man came to him, and, with a severe 
look, reprimanded him for not having made a pilgrimage to 
Mecea, he was very much troubled’. On the one hand, he 
did not want to leave his house and business in jeopardy; on 


as conscience-stricken at not having fulfilled 





the other, he 
this basic religious duty. In the end he sold the house and 
business and, having a thousand pieces of gold more than 
he wished to carry with him on the pilgrimage, he concealed 
this money at the bottom of a jar of olives which he gave to a 


neighbour to look after. Then he set off to Mecea with the residue of his 
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Fig. 119 Below 

Bengali trade cloth 

19th century 
Embroidered silk, 

11x t19em 

British Museum, Landon 


This teatile }) made from a wild silk known 
@s tussar whieh i characteristically beige we 
colour, embroidered in yellow gold thread. 
tt 11 Of @ type mode in Bengal and token by 
pligrims to be traded in Mecco. The style 
was particular popular with Indonesian 
pilgrims who returned home with them." 


Fig, 120 Opposite 

Crossing the sea of Oman (left) and View 
of Surat oriented south (right), fotios 

3b and 2b from the Anis al-Hujjaj (The 
Pilgrim's Companion) by Safi ite Vali 
(see also figs 106, 121) 

india, possibly Gujarat, ¢ 1677-80 

Ink, watercolour and gold on paper 
Vx2i2em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


Sofi ibn Vall advises pilgrims to be careful 
@5 10 thew choice of ships and to make wre 
that the captain does not overload them. He 
himself sated from Surat in Gujorat, known 
@3 the gateway fo Mecca, on the Salamat 
Ras in 1669 and moted thot there were 
more thar forty whe had not registered, 

He advises on all manner of details trom 
where the luggage should be placed to how 
to avoid sea sickness and suggests pagrims 
carry their own medicines. He alto asks that 
they assist the crew in fighting off enemies, 
carrying out repairs to the ship and bailing 
out water“ 
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money and merchandise to trade with ‘and when he had acquitted himself of 
the duties of his pilgrimage, he exposed the merchandise he had brought with 
him, to sell or exchange them’. At this point he heard from passing merchants 
that he would make a bigger profit with these goods in Cairo, so he travelled 
on and spent years trading profitably throughout the Middle East. There is 
no need to follow this story any further here. with the details of how he lost 
and regained that jar of olives." But, in depicting the mixture of piety and 
commercial entrepreneurship, the fiction reflects the reality of the times. 
Though the coming together of people from all over the Islamic world 
with things to buy and sell made the Hajj somewhat resemble an international 


trade fair, there were certain obstacles that prevented Mecea becoming a really 
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grand international trading centre on an annual basis. Because the Haj) was 
governed by the lunar year, commencing eleven days earlier each solar year. 
travel by sea to the Red Sea ports was often difficult for traders and pilgrims. 
Until the appearance of steamships from the 1830s onwards, navigation in 
both the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea was dependent on the seasonal winds. 
For pilgrims coming from India, Malaysia, Java and other castern regions, the 
timing of their journey was dependent on the monsoon winds.*" Since the 
west coast of India was not navigable between roughly June and September 
when the south-west monsoons prevailed (and there were also a dangerous few 
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Fig. 119 Below 

Bengali trade cloth 

19th century 
Embroidered silk, 

11x t19em 

British Museum, Landon 


This teatile }) made from a wild silk known 
@s tussar whieh i characteristically beige we 
colour, embroidered in yellow gold thread. 
tt 11 Of @ type mode in Bengal and token by 
pligrims to be traded in Mecco. The style 
was particular popular with Indonesian 
pilgrims who returned home with them." 


Fig, 120 Opposite 

Crossing the sea of Oman (left) and View 
of Surat oriented south (right), fotios 

3b and 2b from the Anis al-Hujjaj (The 
Pilgrim's Companion) by Safi ite Vali 

(see also figs 106, 121) 

india, possibly Gujarat, ¢ 1677-80 

Ink, watercolour and gold on paper 
Vx2i2em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 
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Ras in 1669 and moted thot there were 
more thar forty whe had not registered, 

He advises on all manner of details trom 
where the luggage should be placed to how 
to avoid sea sickness and suggests pagrims 
carry their own medicines. He alto asks that 
they assist the crew in fighting off enemies, 
carrying out repairs to the ship and bailing 
out water“ 
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money and merchandise to trade with ‘and when he had acquitted himself of 
the duties of his pilgrimage, he exposed the merchandise he had brought with 
him, to sell or exchange them’. At this point he heard from passing merchants 
that he would make a bigger profit with these goods in Cairo, so he travelled 
on and spent years trading profitably throughout the Middle East. There is 
no need to follow this story any further here. with the details of how he lost 
and regained that jar of olives." But, in depicting the mixture of piety and 
commercial entrepreneurship, the fiction reflects the reality of the times. 
Though the coming together of people from all over the Islamic world 
with things to buy and sell made the Hajj somewhat resemble an international 


trade fair, there were certain obstacles that prevented Mecea becoming a really 
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grand international trading centre on an annual basis, Because the Hajj was 
governed by the lunar year, commencing eleven days earlier each solar year. 
travel by sea to the Red Sea ports was often difficult for traders and pilgrims. 
Until the appearance of steamships from the 1830s onwards, navigation in 
both the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea was dependent on the seasonal winds. 
For pilgrims coming from India, Malaysia, Java and other castern regions, the 
timing of their journey was dependent on the monsoon winds.*" Since the 
west coast of India was not navigable between roughly June and September 


when the south-west monsoons prevailed (and there were also a dangerous few 
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weeks in mid-winter). ships from India generally sailed in convoys in spring and 
autumn. Therefore it was not always worth @ great Indian merchant's time to 
set out for the markets of the Hijay.™ 

The Red Sea presented other problems to seafarers. The prev ailing winds 
between May and September were northerly or north-westerly, but during the 


rest of the year the prevailing wind south of Jedda was south-custerly. Thus 
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tacking up to Jedda was difficult during most of the year. Additionally, shoals 
and coral reefs as well us sandstorms blowing across the waters made sailing 
dangerous, Navigation was so problematic that the dhows would have a man 
at the prow to shout buck directions to the man at the stern. Consequently 
ships coming from India usually ended their journey in Aden, where their 
passengers and cargo were transhipped on to smaller vessels. Jedda’s harbour 
was sheltered, but 11 was foolhardy to attempt to enter it at night, and large 
ships never entered it at all.”* 

Returning now to the camel caravans. while the Egyptian caravan took 
approximately forty-five to fifty days to make its way back to Cairo, a sequence 
of greeting parties rode out from the city with provisions and celebratory gifts. 
The first of the greeting parties would meet the caravan fifteen days out from 


Cairo, As well as relatives and friends, there were opportunistic traders in the 





party. Similarly the returning Damascus carav 





n was greeted by the cerde (or 
jirda), « heavily armed relief escort for the last part of their journey. The corde 
brought supplies and extra security, The Bedouin were most likely to attack 
the Hajj on the return journey. because by then it might have become clear 
that they were not going to be paid off by the Amir of the Hajj, Moreover, 
there would be rich pickings from the luxury items purchased by pilgrims in 
Mecea.” The Burguadian Bertrandon de la Brocquiére was in Damascus at the 
time of the return of the Hajj caravan in 1432, ‘It was said to be composed of 
three thousand camels; and in fact it was two days and as many nights before 
they had all entered the town. The event was, according to custom, a great 
festival’."! The Na‘ib (Governor) of Damascus came out to greet the camel 
which carried a Qur'an wrapped in precious silks. This camel was escorted by 
soldiers bearing swords, crossbows and muskets. It was followed by eight old 
men on camels (who had probably been the guides on the pilgrim route) and 
then by the wealthy and distinguished personages. Bertrandon tried to find out 
more about the Hajj from a Bulgarian renegade who proved to be a rich source 
of misinformation. for he told him that the Prophet's tomb was in Mecca and 
that some of the pilgrims “having seen it. had their eyes thrust out, because 
they said, after what they had just seen. the world could no longer offer them 


anything worth looking av. 
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Fig. 121 

The port of jedda (left) and the port of 
Mocha in Yernen (aght), fole 22b and 
Zia from the Anis at-Hujjaj (The Pilgrim's 
Companion) by Safi ion Vali (vee also figs 
106, 120) 

India, possibly Gujarat, «1677-80 

Ink, watercolour and gold on paper 

334 23,2em 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of tslarvic Art 


Jedda was the prineapal port on the Red Seo 
on accauert of its proximity to Mecca, It i 
said to have been founded by the caliph 
Uthman in 647, During the Mughal period 
it & probable that some 15,000 pilgrims 
come anrwally, Moche wat an important 
port on the Red Sea coast of Yemen, but 
by the time the Malay trovetier Abdullah 
Munshi (see pp. 194-5) visited in 1854 

it wars @ shade of its former glory: ‘I wax 
absolutely astonished by the architecture 
of the large houses which were beautifully 
constructed. fack had windows which 
were all carved and adorned with fine and 
intricate floral patterns ... the atmosphere 
of the place gave the impression of being a 
deserted chy ....% 
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SIXTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 





In 1503 Ludovico Varthema saw unicorns in the “Temple’ at Mecca (well, 
if not unicorns, then they may have been oryxes). Varthema had arrived 
In Alexandria ‘longing for novelty as a thirsty man longs for fresh water’, 
Subsequently he attached himself to a group of Mamluks who were escorting 
the Hajj caravan from Damascus, He reported that the Bedouin who sought to 
attack the caravan were easily repelled by the Mamluks, for they were skilled 
and well-equipped warriors, whereas the Bedouin rode about naked on horses 
without saddles. In Medina he inspected the Prophet's tomb and consequently 
was able to declare that the medieval European legend that it was suspended 
tn the air in Mecca was false, In Mecca he noted the commodities coming there 
from India and Ethiopia, including silk, cotton, spices, incense and wax. He 
described the Ka’ba as a tower which Abraham had built.* 

Hf not the first European to find his way to Mecca, he was perhaps first 
to write down what he had seen, In subsequent centuries his account was 
followed by those of Joseph Pitts. Richard Burton, Lady Evelyn Cobbold, A.J.B. 
Wavell and others, Some had travelled to Mecea as sincere Muslims. some came 
as slaves in the retinues of Muslims. but others were explorers and spies who 
contrived to reach the forbidden city in disguise, Europeans first became aware 
of the importance of the Hajj in the sixteenth century and thereafter they 
strove to exercise some sort of control over it. 

Until the sixteenth century the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal could 
be described as Muslim lakes, To such an extent was maritime commerce 
dominated by Muslim traders that those Chinese who wanted to facilitate their 
participation in this commerce tended to convert to Islam, But. soon after 
the Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, this changed. The 
primary Portuguese alm in eastern waters was to prevent ships carrying spices 
from reaching Red Sea ports from where their cargoes would be transhipped 
and transported on to Cairo. Although the Portugaese were only partially 
successful in establishing a blockade of the Red Sea, they did manage to 
reroute much of the spice trade around the Cape to Lisbon. They dreamed of 
seizing the Prophet's tomb, which they had beard was suspended in the air 
by magnets in Mecea, but with such poor intelligence it is not surprising that 
they did not succeed, Inevitably he seaborne Hajj wus adversely affected by the 
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Portuguese presence in the Indian Ocean, for the Portuguese first attacked and 
sank pilgrim ships and later levied a special tax on the pilgrim passengers. 
(Their maritime supremacy in the region was subsequently challenged in the 
seventeenth century by Dutch and British ships.) 

As the Portuguese exerted their influence over the sea routes taken by 
pilgrims in the Indian Ocean, the Mughal empire conquered the province of 
Gujarat in 1573, which included Surat, the main port used by South Asian 
pilgrims. Surat’s capture led to an increased interest in the Hajj among the 
Mughal ruling class, An imperial edict proclaimed that ‘the travelling expenses 
of anybody. who might intend to perform the pilgrimage to the Sacred Places, 
should be paid’. The first Mughal Hajj caravan left the imperial capital 
Fatehpur Sikri In 1576. with a 600,000-rupee donation for the holy places, 
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fig. 122 
People at prayer, fol. 25 trom the 
Gentil Album 

india, Faurabad, © 1774 

Watercolour on paper 

37x 33.50n 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


This pointing is intended to demonstrate 
the different positions taken by Muslims 

in their prayers. They ave dressed in 
Mughal costume and face the sanctuary 

at Mecca, It is part af an album of SB 
“Company paintings comvnissioned by 
French ipfantry colonel jean-Baptiste-foseph 
Gentil (1726-99), who served under Shuja” 
al-Doula of Awadh between 1774 and 
1786. Company pemtings were produced 
by Indian artists for Europeans living in 

the Indian subcominent, 





Emperor Akbar (1542-1605) wanted to perform Hajj, but was dissuaded by 
his officials. However, Akbar's aunt, Gulbadan Begum, and a large retinue of 
ladies from the royal houschold left Fatehpur Sikri in October 1575, bound 
for Mecca. In October 1576 the royal party set sail 
and reached Jedda in early 1577. They stayed in the 
Hijaz for four years, and performed the Hajj four times 
Reports reached the sultan in Istanbul that the party's 
ke 








2 slay was Causing a scarcity of provisions in Mecca 
The sultan ordered the governor of Mecca to expel the 
royal party. The ladies of the royal houschold returned 


to Fatehpur Siket in April 1582. Their expulsion by the 





Ottomans angered Akbar. In retaliation, the emperor 
suspended relations with the Ottomans, halted the 


lavish charitable donations he had annually sent to the 





holy cities. and suspended the Mughal-sponsored Hajj 


caravan.” Akbar’s successors Jahangir (1605 band 





Shah Jahan (1627-58) resumed Mughal patronage of 





the Hajj, Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1 





paid for 
‘professional’ pilgrims who went on Hajj on his behalf 


The Portuguese threat to Jedda and to Mamluk 





smony in the Hija more generally was part of the 
background to the downfall of the Mamluk sultanate 


in 1516-17, as Mamluk musketeers and other m 





litary 
forces were diverted to the Red Sea and therefore not 
available for the defence of Syria from the Ottomans 
The Ottoman occupation of Egypt and Syria. and the 


subsequent allocation of large sums for paying off the 





Bedouin, increased the security and economic importance 
of the caravans from Cairo and Damascus, Each year the 


Ottomiuns spent a sum on financing the Haj} that would 





have been sufficient to fund @ major war in carly modern 
Europe. 

lhe Ottomans confirmed the Sharifs as the rulers of Mecca and Medina 
but they also installed a Pasha and a Janissary garrison in Jedda as a counter- 


> ; 
balance to the authority of the Shurifs, The Ottoman sultans placed great 
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importance on their role as overlords and defenders of the holy cities, and 
they treated their inhabitants generously, exempting them from taxation and 
military service,” The Hijaz became an attractive place to retire to. though 
non-Ottoman subjects who settled there were not exempt from taxation. It also 
became a place of exile, Previously, under the Mamluks, disgraced amirs were 
sometimes sent into exile in Mecea and Medina,*' Occasionally the Ottomans 
also used the Hijaz as a place of exile — and possibly even worse. Ali Bey al 
Abbasi, who went on the Hajj in 1806, reported that the Sharif employed a 
charming young man, known privately as ‘the Poisoner™, whose job it was to 
hand out water that he claimed to be from the well of Zamzam to out-of-favour 
Ottoman officials who had been despatched from Istanbul to Mecca, and this 
was how they met their end. Exile to the Hijaz was also used by the Mughals 
notables who had fallen out of favour were quite often instructed to go on the 
Hajj and given to understand that they should not return to India unless they 
received authorization to do so. 

During the heyday of the Ottoman empire in the sixteenth century and 
later. the Hajj caravans and the holy cities were well protected, In 1554-60 
Sultan Suleyman the Magnificent commissioned the famous architect Sinan 
to build the Suleymaniyya mosque complex in Damascus. In large part the 
Suleymaniyya was designed to act as an assembly point for pilgrims and, for 
this reason, it included a hospice and an imaret (soup kitchen). In addition to 
the mosque and its dependent buildings, Sinan also enclosed a large urea which 
was set aside for the pilgrim tents.” 

From the time of the Ottoman Sultan Selim 1 (1512-20) onwards, the amir of 
the Damascus Hajj had a sdrre or ‘purse’ from which he was supposed to pay off 
the dangerous Bedouin tribes as well as distribute largesse among the dignitaries 
of Mecca and Medina and give alms to the poor. From 1708 onwards the Pasha 
of Damascus was usually also the Amir of the Hajj, and he spent months before 
its departure on the dawru, a tour of the sanjaks, Syrian sub-provinces. The sole 
purpose of this tour was to raise funds to cover the expenses of the forthcoming 
pilgrimage.” Doubtless there had been a similar arrangement under the 
Mamluks, but it was perhaps less formal and certainly we are less well informed 


s enough money to pay some tribes to work for 





about it, Though there was alv 
and supply the Hajj. there was rarely enough to pay off all the tribes along the 


route, Consequently the allocation of that part of the budget dedicated to paying 
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Fig. 123 
Portrait of the Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605), from an album 
belonging to Sir Mans Sloane 
17 0h century 

34.5% 22.7 om 

British Museum, London 
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Fig. 124 

View of istanbul, fols 3b—4a from the Kitab 
Bahriye (Book of Navigation) of Piri Reis 
Ottoman Turkey, ¢ 1670 

Ink, watercolour and gold on European 
paper 

«Mem 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 


Pir} Rets (cd. ¢, 1553) wos an Ottomon 
cartographer whose work survives in several 
versions, the earkest made in 152?) ara 
sollor’s manual. This view of Istanbul and 
the iilends /s topeyraphically exact. Pilgrims 
leaving Besiktas below Topkapi Palace would 
go by boot to Uskudor, shown here with 

© landing station projecting out inte the 
Bosphorus. The (skele masque is alo marked 
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off the Bedouin required some delicate political calculations. If the amir or pasha 


got his sums wrong and misjudged the relative strengths of the tribes along the 
route, then the consequences could be catastrophic, 

Even in the Ottoman period. the leader of the Egyptian caravan took 
precedence over his Syrian counterpart. The numbers in these two caravans 
varied greatly from year to year — depending on economic circumstances. the 
weather and the likelihood of Bedouin attacks, among other factors — and 
ranged from 10,000 to 60,000 pilgrims in cach 

The mast vivid aceount of Hajj during the Ottoman era comes from Evliya 
Celebi who made the Hajj in 1672. On his twentieth birthday in 1631 he had 
had @ dream in which he was instructed by the Prophet to travel, For the next 


fifty years or so he travelled throughout the Ottoman empire und beyond 
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‘Evliya’ was actually a name derived from the Arabic ‘awliyya’, meaning 
‘friends of God’ or ‘saints’. and Celebi acquired this nickname through his 
habit of visiting saints’ tombs and recording their miracles, His Hajj, which 
came quite late in life (he died in 1685), was thus the fulfilment of a lifetime's 
pious travelling. He wrote of his Hajj, "lo put on the pilgrim's robe is (o separate 
oneself from all but God’. 

Evliya Celebi’s account of the preparations made by Husayn Pasha, the 
governor of Damascus for the Hajj of 1672, shows that they were. if anything, 


even more elaborate and expensive than in Mamluk times: 
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Fig. 125 

The procession of the Sirre, tol. 47 from 
Mouradgea d'Hossan's Tableau Généra! de 
Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1787 

Six 34cm 

Arcadian Library, London 


The SUrre procession is here seen in Topkapi 
Folace, ready lo cross the Bosphorus 

from Bepktey to Uskudar. The usher who 
heads (he procession rides @ horse from 

the imperial stable ond 1 followed by key 
functionones including the Captain of the 
Sarre, whe had responsibility for the entire 
organization of the Maj 





Fig, 126 

Mecha in Arabia’, trom a collection of 
fourteen etchings (Views from Arabia 
judea, Chaldea, Syria, jerusalem, 
Antiochia, Aleppo, Mecca etc.) 
Engraving by Gaspar Bouttats after jan 
Peeters, 1672 

12 26.5cm 

British Museum, London 


The scene is on imagined one of o Maij 
aravan from fifontul proceeding towards 
Mecca. The principal locations are marked 
A-D, These, translated from the Dutch," 





denote 


A. The burial place of Mubemnmad 

A. The paace of ritual cluaming (wavhing) 

C. Mosque where one performs the prayer of 
thankfulness and where some of (he priests 
[rest of phrase unknown] 

rom Comtantinaphe 





D. Caravan con 
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Hoca Bekir Agha bought forty purses each from Kara Mehmed Pasha in 


Syrian Tripoli and Hact Ishak Pasha. governor of Sidon. When Husayn 
Pasha received these sums he disbursed them among his retinue. First 
hegave each of histwenty chief doorkeepers 300 gurus, fivecamels, one 
muleteer. one water carrier, and one torchbearer. The 100 individuals 
deserving of esteem, each 50 gurus: 100 miiteferrikas, each 4O gurus 
100 delis 100 goniillas, 20 regiments of Segban and Sarica troops 


a total of 2,000 levend horsemen, each 100 gurus: those mounted 
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on camel-litters, each 50 gurus: two regiments of Tatars. including 
200 fully armed warriors, each 100 gurug: 50 cach of saddlers, cooks 
tasters. panters and tent pitchers each 50 gurus: 30 players of the 
military band, five purses; 1,000 water carriers, 300 torchbearers 
300 mulcteers. 1,000 camel drivers, each 10 Venetian gurus; and 
100 of his personal retinue each 100 gurug. In short, a total of 5,120 
men were given 270 purses. And 300 more purses were spent on 


provisions and other expenses 
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Fig. 127 

Single volume Qur'an copied by 
Mehmed Shakir probably in the Hijaz 
Ottoman Turkey, dated 1224 AH/ 

AD 1809.10 

16.1 x 10.5 cm 

Nasser D. Khalil Collection of Islamnic Art 


Mehmed Shokir wat a calligrapher pupil of 
ismoil Zubdi and is known to have copied 
nine other Qur‘ans. He was also respansible 
for the Mumination. He died in the Hijaz 
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Although Evliya was provided with camels in Damascus, most people purchased 
or hired their camels at the traditional stopping place of Muzayrib, Evliya again: 


It is a kanun of the Sultan Suleyman that the shetkhs of the seventy- 
seven tribes come annually to this plain of Muzayrib with their followers 
to serve the pilgrims with 40,000 or 50,000 camels for which service 


they receive sultanic gifts from the Damaseus treasury ... The pashas get 


TIEIET II 


R 
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$.000 free-ranging camels from these sheikhs, 2,000 of which are 
for carrying water — four goatskins of water per camel — and 1.000 
for barley and beans. In addition, the Pasha has two hundred camel- 
trains for his other supplies and fifty mule-trains loaded with his own 
provisions. Mules actually bear up quite well between Damascus and 
Mecca. His personal retinue and some of his troops use thoroughbred 


mares as their mounts. But stallions do not bear up very well." 


But the halt at Muzayrib also functioned as a grander and more general trade 
fair, As Evliya reported, "It was a sea of men, all jostling shoulders, Everything 
was for sale, except the elixir of life, including silks and brocades and satins and 
other precious stuffs’."! Under the Ottomans selected Bedouin tribes were put 
under contract to bring camels for hire to Muzayrib, and here pilgrims coming 
from Turkey exchanged their Bactrians for dromedaries. For water, Muzayrib 
had a lake and further along the route Bosra had a large cistern 

The Syrian route ran via Ma‘an and Mada‘in Salih along the edge of the 
desert in order to avoid areas of settled agriculture, In the sixteenth century 
the security of this route was greatly improved by the establishment of a chain 


of smull fortresses which were garrisoned by Janissaries (see p, 150). Besides 
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Fig. 128 Mules carrying gifts for Mecca, 
fols 125, 123 and 124 from Costumes 
Tures, vou 1, 6.1790 

37 x 220m 

British Museum, London 


These three walercotowt drawings appwor at 
engravings in d’Hosson’s Tableau Général 
de I'Empire Ottoman, Paris, 1787 (see 

fig. 125). They are the rnutes bearing gifts 
As noted in the coplions, one & carrying o 
Qur‘on (centre), money (right) and ather 
unspecified gilts (lett), which would hawe 
included objects weh as keys for (he Ka"ba 
and candlesticks 
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more than elite fighting forces. Inflation « to the influx of silver from Spain's 
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While the rulers of the so-called jihadist states that arose in the 





hel 
region of Africa in the late eighteenth century emphasized the importance 
of performing the Hajj, the ensuing wars actually made this more difficult, 
and before the nineteenth century Hajj curavans from West Africa were only 
intermittent, From the fourteenth century onwards Tuat, an ousis in what is 
today southern Algeria, became an important Sluging post on the Hajj. But 
it was not unknown for entire caravans to perish from thirst and those few 
pilgrims who could afford it travelled by sea 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the pulses of reformist islam 
beat out from Mecca and Medina. In particular. Nagshabandi Sulis from Central 
Asia and India travelled to the Hijax in order te study and then preach 4 purer 
form of Islam (though there were also numerous Nagshabandi centres in Turkey, 


Syria, Egypt and elsewhere), Unlike some Sull orders, the Nagshabandis advocated 
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a strict adherence to the Shari'a and Sunna. In the case of Indian Naqshabandis, 
they were reacting to the excessively tolerant and syncretistic form of Islam 
favoured by the Mughals in the seventeenth century. There was a Naqshabandi 
colony in Mecea and in the early seventeenth century Mawlana Abd al-Hagq and 
Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi were prominent among those who, having been on the 
Hajj. returned to India with their puritanical prestige enhanced. Sirhind! founded 
the Mujaddidi branch of the Naqshabandis. When Ahmad Sirhindi's son Khwajah 
Muhammad Ma‘sum was in Mecca. he meditated on the mystical status of the 
Ka'ba which he felt was ‘superior to all realities’.”" He came to believe that he was 
a qayyum, ‘a lasting figure of the age’, and as such he had special responsibility for 
the reform of contemporary society, Later Naqshabandis in India declared all the 
territory occupied by the British to be a war zone (Dar al-Harb) and Nagshabandis 


were to play a leading part in the Mutiny Rebellion in India in 1857 
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Fig. 132 

Chart of the Red Sea and Gulf 
of Aden (detail) 

Gujarat, 1835 

24.1 4 19S.6cm 

Royal Geographical Society, 
London 


This chart was presented to Sir 
Alexander Burnes in 1835 by a pilot 
from Kuteh in Gujarat. its Gujaroti 
moker is unknown, The map shows 
the Guif of Aden and the Strant of Bab 
al-Mandab, with jedda on the far left 
suggesting that the map wes wed by 
ships transporting paigrims to Mecca 
on Hajj. Dellerent types of ships ore 
depicted on marked directional fines, 
Also marked in Gujarati ond Hindi are 
land features and the flags of focal 
rulers that the pilot would need fo know 
as weil as the kxation of reefs and 
other dangerous hazards. On account 
of [he changing seasons of Hajj, which 
eught toll outside the October-March 
sailing season, jedda hod sometimes to 
be reached by local rather than ocean 
going dhows using land breezes, and 
the inner channel up the Arablon coast 
wor natoroully diffleult lo navigate.”* 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century a different kind of reform movement 
was getting under way in Najd in central Arabia, Muhammad ibn Abd al- 
Wabhab (1703-92) was an alim who bad studied in Medina and been strongly 
influenced by the rigourist teachings of the theologian and jurist [bn Taymiyya 
(1263-1528) who had lived in Mamluk Damascus, Following Ibn Taymivyya's 
teachings, [bn Abd al-Wahhab preached against the survival of jahili (pagan) 
practices among the Bedouin tribes, such as the cult of sacred trees or springs. 
He also condemned all forms of bid’a (unacceptable innovation), such as 
smoking. Though Sufism was acceptable, the unorthodox and innovatory 
practices that some Sufi orders had embraced were not. His Wahhabi following 
placed great stress on the Ha)), but they denounced the cult of certain tombs of 
the Prophet's Companions and later saints. While it was held to be permissible 
to visit the Prophet's tomb, this was not part of the pilgrimage. 

The expulsion of the Turks from Arabia was another of the goals of the 
first Saudi state (1803-13), One of fbn Abd al-Wahhab’s teachers in Medina 
had shown him the weapons that he bad prepared for the liberation of the 
heartland of Arabia: a room full of books. But Ibn Abd al-Wahhab was not 
content to spread his faith through study and preaching. He formed an alliance 
with a local tribal leader, Muhammad ibn Sa’ud, and they went on to recruit 
a force of devoted Bedouin known as the [khwan (Brothers). The early wars 
were with local tribes in Najd, Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud died in 17635, but his 
son Abd al-Aziz | occupied Riyad in 1773. By the 1790s the Wabhabi-Sw'udi 
alliance posed a threat to the Hashemite Sharif’s hold over Mecca and Medina, 
and Ottoman Syria and Iraq were also raided. In 1803, during the pilgrimage 
season, Abd al-Aziz’s son Sa'ud occupied Mecca and in 1805 Medina fell 
to him. 

In 1807 Sa‘ud's tribal forces in Medina prevented the Syrian caravan 
under the leadership of Yusuf Pasha from reaching Mecca. So‘ud declared it 
improper that there should be soldiers, artillery and women tn the caravan, In 
truth his fear was that Yusuf Pasha would use the soldiers and artillery to drive 
him out of the Hijaz. The embargo on the Syrian Pilgrimage. whieh continued 
for three years, was disastrous for the economy of Damascus and for Ottoman 


Prestige. In the long run, the Ottoman sultan was driven to seek the assistance 
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of Muhammad All, the Khedive of Exypt (1805-48), He sent a well-equipped 
force under the command of his son '‘Tusun, Medina fell to him in 1812 and 
Mecea in 1813, In a second round of campaigning, Egyptian forces invaded 
Najd and occupied the Sa’udi capital of Dar‘iyya in 1818." 


THE IMPACT OF COLONIALISM 
As ninetcenth-century pilgrims made their way to Mecca from Java, India, 
Central Asia. Morocco, sub-Saharan Africa and other remote regions. it was 
inevitable that they should become aware of the growing wealth and imperial 
ambitions of the European powers as well as their control over most of the 
routes to Mecca, Sometime in the 1830s Ahmad ibn Tuwayr set out on the 
Hajj from Marrakesh. From Tangier he travelled onwards on a European ship 
which involved a forty-day period of quarantine in Livorno which he strongly 
resented; “The reason for that is their false belief that death only comes 
through Infection and not by divine decree as ts the belief of the people of the 
Sunna’. He was bitter about the power and wealth of the ‘infidel’ and wrote 
that. when be contemplated the fine buildings in Livorno, he understood the 
Hadith, ‘This world is the prison of the believer and the paradise of the infidel’. 
In general. he saw and feared the growing power of the European nations and 
he believed that the recent occupation of Algiers by the French (1830) might 
presage the Last Days," 

To take another example, in 1885 the Persian Shi'i pilgrim Mirza Mohamed 
Hosayn Farahani travelled from Tehran to the shore of the Caspian and 
there took # steamer to Istanbul, from where he boarded another steamer to 
Alexandria and from Alexandria a train down to Suez. before taking 4 boat 
to fedda, Since be had travelled on a Russian ship and later encountered 
British officials in Egypt and at the quarantine stations. his journey was an 
education in, among other things. how horrible non-Muslim foreigners could 
be: ‘Generally, the middle and lower [classes] of Russians, in so far as | have 
sven. are very impolite, wicked, devious. course, rude, unjust. haughty to the 
peasants and careless. The institution of marriage does not have much sanctity 
among these people’. Faced with this sort of competition, the English fared 
relatively well: Although they too are very deceitful, cunning. time-serving. 
hypocritical, and don’t understand about friendship and camaraderie at all, 
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Fig. 133 Following pages 


Mop illustrating the major maritime routes 
wsed by pilgrims cross Ihe indian Ocean 
from the medieval period Co the mid-20th 
century, The main ports used by pilgrims in 
the colonial period were Singapore, which 
served as a hub for those travelling from 
China and South-fost Asia, and Bombay, 
which attracted pilgrims from South and 
Central Ava. Steomahips stopped at Ader 
fo re-coal before proceeding to jedda. 
From 1882, ships hod to spend several 
days in quarantine at Qameran ishand 

off the coast of Yemen. 
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ehag Bryno ad yrerel eevee they do wet justly and humanely and have a mildness two volumes as A Personal Narrative of a Vilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah 
ys a g cdaciine 
+ ragelese etter acl prey ee in 1835-6." Much of his detailed description of Mecca drew on Burkhardt’s 
Durham University Library, Dublir Like Peking's Forbidden City and Lhasa in Nbet, Mecca was seen to offer a earlier account, but Burton's account of Medina is fuller, as Burkhardt had 
Monsen Karemsadeh wrote in 1912 about challer for European adventurers secking to make a name for themselves been too ill there to take many notes, It is also noteworthy that Burton wrotc 
the arrival al the stups as foliow 5 tole . 
9 boat enters ener ot fidda its 0 The risk was considerable, since infidels discovered in or near the holy cities his account in what was generally a plain and workmanlike style. in marked 
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mn at Cai of such on fu the Damascus caravan in 1814-15. Under the name Ibrahim. he spent a marked his later translation of the Arabian Nights, But just occasionally the 
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the waving wings of angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, were agitating 
and swelling the black covering of the shrine, But. to confess the humbling 
truth, theirs was the high feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was the cestasy 
of gratified pride.’"* 


The Dutch orientalist Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) also 





managed to spend time in Mecca in 1885, In 1880 he had presented a thesis 
at Leiden on the pre-Islamic origins of the Hajj, However. he was not content 
only to study the subject through books and he was inspired by reading Edward 
William Lane's Manners and Customs of the Modern Equptians (1836) to plan 
an ethnographic study of Mecca and the Hajj, Having learnt the techniques 
of photography he brought with him substantial amounts of equipment and 


while in Jedda he spent a great deal of time photographing pilgrims from 


Mediterranean Sea 
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Fig. 136 Opposite above 

The Toshtrawen or Grandee’s Litter 
London, 1853-4 

Royal Geographical Society, Landon 
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Metal pilgriem flask 
Diarseter 9 crm 
British Museum, Londan 
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Fig. 138 Left 
Map of Richard Burton's travels to and 
trom the holy cities, 1853 
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Fig, 139 
Group portrait of the Dutch consular statf 
in Jedda, September-December 1884 
Unknown photographer 

Leiden University Library, Leiden 


Christioan Snouck Hurgronje is the young 


man standing a 
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moy have enabled him to use this sell to 
establish relationships in fedda. His ore the 
first photographs of Mecca by a European 
and they added an important visual 
dimension to his publication.” 


South-Bast Asia in the Duteh consulate, It was in Jedda that he may have 
converted to Islam** and he took on the Muslim name of Abd al-Ghaffar. After 
being examined by the governor of Jedda and a body of Islamic scholars and 
discussing his forthcoming sojourn in Mecca with them, he was allowed to 
proceed. Since his Arable was good and he was well versed in Muslim theology 
and law. he managed to stay there from February to August 1885. Although 
his survey of Mecca was comprehensive, two topics in particular interested 
him, The first was Meccan religious scholarship and its impressive vitality. The 
second was the wellare and ideology of pilgrims and settlers in Mecea who had 
come from the Dutch East Indies, and the last section of volume two of his Bilder 
lus Mekka (1889) is devoted to the Jawah, as he called them. In general, Jawah 


pilgrims were relatively prosperous, especially by comparison with pilgrims 
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coming {rom British India. Because of this, the Jawah were a particular target 
of touts and beggars, according to Hurgronje and other observers 

In making a close study of the Jawah, he was responding to the concerns 
of the Dutch colonial authorities, who feared the spread of pan-tslamism and 
were worried about its possible role in stimulating resistance against Dutch 


colonialism in Aceh. the northernmost tip of Sumatra. It was becoming evident 
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Fig. 140 

Portraits of pilgrims 

Plate XIX from Hurgronje’s Bilder Aus 
Mekko, 1888 

36.2 « 27 em 

Leiden University Library, Leiden 
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Top night) prigems trae Celebes 





mm Jett: pagrims from Solo, Sumatra 
Both pi 
errmts (vee fag. 143) 





rien are fo Dutch Haji 





Bottom right: pilgrim from java.” 
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that the version of Islam mixed with older p 





pan 
beliefs that had prevailed in the Dutch East Indies was 
giving why to @ stricter and more orthodox version 
of Islam, brought back by hajjis who had studied in 
Mecea,”' Imam Bonjol (d. 1864) was one such rebel 


inst Dutch rule in Western Sumatra and, as a result 





of these mounting concerns, the Dutch monitored 
the pilgrims closely, issuing permils and requiring 
that they check into the consulates on arrival and 
departure. 

Besides taking copious notes and photographs 


Hurgronjealsotraineda Meccandoctor.coincidentally 





also known as Abd al-Ghaflar, to take photographs 





Seey: poet! 


Although Hurgronje had planned to stay in Mecca 


to take photographs of the Hajj. before he could do 
Fig. 142 Above left and right 


so be fell out with the French vice-consul in Jedda Diary of the King of Boné, tots 43b-44a 











on Dutch p as 
who denounced him to the authorities in Istanbul lpkon Butch pane 
42.5 « 26,5 cm 
and the order came from there for Hurgronje's British Library, London 
expulsion from the Hijaz. So he was cheated of his Worten in Bugis gpligcecrhes script with 
occavonal words in Aratec, (hia 4 the 
ambition to witness and record the pilgrimage persona! diary at Arumpone Ahmed al. Salih 
EE t hs before th ; 
Y » 29 Ie 5 rig. Ss bel » the th (aight) designs of his personal seal, 
i orfe 7 — apa ym 29 January 1854, eight months belore the with (ght) designs person 
which he thought of as ‘a medieval dream’, but the perform Hajj. He left Singapore on 29 J Bape 8 ea ChIh e aonad 1994 48M Vie 
doctor he had trained took photographs of the Hajj Hajj. His ship ran into a storm us it tried to cross Cape Comorin at the southern Pilgrims wishing (0 go on Hal/ needed to 
» J cbtosr the permission of bath the Arumpone 
for him. Back in Holland, Hurgronje published a tip of India, Abdullah recounts and the Dutch. On thelr return many would 
call on the Arumpone and bring brn gilts 
two-volume account of Mecca: the first volume was from Mecca” The diary & open at the page 
on the history of the city and the second dealt with Oh God! Oh God! Oh God! I can’t even begin to describe how horrendous for Moy 1780, and the Anumpone notes that 


on 18 May he gave a peospective pilgrim, Lo 


it was and how tremendous the waves were. only God would know how pout 6 saciid BETNIE ay OA DETTE 


the 1880s."' He published this work in German, the 


back my mother's womb Pi v0k his leave to depart for Mecca. 
guag 1 , as & a anted to craw! back into my mother omb in lara Took his leave 7 
dominant language of ortentalism in the nineteentt it felt, it was as if Thad wan i 


fright! Waves from the left thrashed to the right and those from the right 


Fig. 141 century. A third volume of photographs appeared a little later, ( Although the 
The Meccan doctor, Abd al-Ghatfar . » left. All the goods, chests, sleeping-mats and pillows 
Photo: Snouck Murgronje, «. April 18S photographs of Hurgronje and Abd al-Ghaffar are among the earliest ever thrashed to the left St Ses 





Detail of Plate XIV 
1888 


rom & 





Aus Mekks were flung ubout. Water spewed into the hold and drenched everything 


taken in the holy city. they are not the first; an Egyptian colonel, Sadiq Bey, had 
completely. Everyone was lost in their own thoughts, thinking nothing 





taken photographs of the Kaba and the Hajj in 1880; see pp. 49 and 208.)" 


Leider University Ubrary, Leden a v1 4 Pe eve d ) i wo and 
rise a va was close at hand, We even had to sit down and 

rhe journey by sea from South-East Asia was fraught with danger and else but that death ai 

Murgronje enthusiastically collaborated wit! 


grasp something firm while performing our prayers 





eter, He wrote that Ne will object many pilgrims embarking on this voyage feared it would be their last. This Is 





hekim [doctor] doing what same 


movingly evoked by Munshi Abdullah in his travelogue written in 1854, in 


aud teske amiss in me’. (See fig. 159.) 


which he chronicles his tempestuous journey from Singapore on his way te 
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Fig, 143 

Permit in Outch and Malay trom East java 
(Timur), dated 8 August 1906 

47.4 57.cm 

Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam 


This Hajj permit és tor a mate (whose mame 





4 unclear), thought to be aged 25, height 
161 om, with oval face ant big eyes. It is 

noted thet it he dt 
belongings are to be transterred to fer tellow 
traveller Yusul, All 
colonies needed a permit 





on the journey hit 


ligrims from the Dutch 








go on Hajj. They 
had to prove they had the means and that 
their lamubes were token care ol, and on 





their return they were exormined to prove 


they had ectually undertaken the Hal 
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Reispas naar MEKKA, 


4 












During this fearful storm, Abdullah recounted, ‘various voices shouted and 
besought the names of God and the Prophet’. The ship's captain sald that ‘it 
would be best for all of you to pray to God, for every year many ships disappear 
here without leaving either a trace or any survivors! Ah! Ab! Ah!’ Fortunately 
the storm abated, but tragically, Abdullah died of cholera shortly after he 


ached Mecea in May 1854 





The appearance of steamships in the Mediterranean and the Indian Oc can 
from the 1830s onwards had massive repercussions for the Hajj. The monsoon 
season and the prevailing direction of winds presented few problems and 
sailing times were drastically shortened. Consequently the numbers of pilgrims 


arriving from india, Malaysia and the Dutch Bast tndies increased enormously 
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Fig. 144 Above teft 
Hajj certificate 
Mecca, 1331 AH/AD 1912-13 
28.64 200m 


Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam 


Abd 





This document wos printed in Mecca and testifies that o 
from jamtiin, Sumatra, undertook the May i 





alsGhani, probes 
this yeor 


Fig. 145 Above 
Pilgrims from Martapura (South Borneo) 
Photo: Snouck Murgronje, jedda, 1864 
Published in filter Aus Mekka 

Leider University Library, Leiden 


The pilgrim int the centre of the picture is hokding a Dutch Nojj permit 


Fig, 146 Left 
Ink drawing representing the Majid al-Haram in Mecca 
Aceh, late 19th century 

Coloured inks on paper 

42.5 «325m 

Tropeamuseum, Amsterdam 


cluary ond the Ka‘ba, which ts 





This 
shown as rectangular in shape. Texts in Malay and Arabic state what each 
n the back 
that it wos writter by "the humble 





on ural depiction of tte 








location is and what prayers strould be recited there. A text 
mentions the rites of Had end » 


Teungku Imam Beutong 











mendicant for its on 
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Fig. 148 Opposite page. right 


Abdullaly's Voyage from Singapore te 
Mecca, ‘Kisah pelayaran Abdulloh dor 
Singapura tampal ke Mekah', pp. S8-9, by 





Abdutlah bin Abdul Kadir Munwhi (d. | 


published in three parts in the journal 


g& 




































a 5 The Eve Glass, Singapore, 1858-9 
ja =] 9m ier 
o 
o o British Library, Londor 
=i 2 
ai 7D f Abdul 
s 3 lowing are the words of Abdullah 
Da f May t® bly 
of S ft fied in Moy 1854, 5 
3 Pao fr He had just arrived in Me 
a “-- ! , when wrat ¢ ver As | : 
~ Pia de) sed Reps to Sense une ol j 
s tA sine bh Seen the pleasure this wore. Jt w 
s f 
= tbe ng hcal a if | had ace ena tp 
x j da nd prayers of thank 
Me site J. Thus f have forgotten o 
the ships and torments along my ry 
for | hove J and dreamed att 
Baitullah for many month 
Figs 149 et 
Prayer 6 
Two Hajji hats, diameter 16 cm, 14 cm 
c and Late Spode dish, diameter 26 
Fig. 147 Above left Additionally, the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 led to an increase in the Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam 
The Mosque of the Prophet Muhammad in 
Medina, fol. 1830 from the prayer book of numbers arriving in Jedds or Yanbu from North Africa, Turkey and elsewhere The prayer beods and hats were acqui 
T mam Bonjol (1772-1864) ie steamelin: (ir a! ie ; ‘ Sumatra (Indonesia), while the Copeland 
Bandar Natar (West Sumatra), dated by steamship. (It also led to a strengthening of Ottoman control over the with Avabiic inscriptions was traded to Mecca 
229 AH/AD 1814 Hijaz.) and taken to Aceh where it w qui 
Coloured inks on paper 
59x%98cm lhe pilgrim ships from India were packed and customarily carried some 
widen University Library, Leiden . 3 
f ers who were too poor to pay their own way but depended entirely on 
Bonjo! matt to 


benteng ir 





the charity of other pilgrims, The Sharifs in Mecca and the British government 





















e is cay oer n London pressed the government of India to take steps to impose quarantine novel Lord Jim (1900) and its account of the abandonment by its eponymous 
a a ait at ntrol nforce minimum standards of accommodation on th ships and protagonist of a pilgrim ship called the Putra was based on a similar real-life 
lt . fi : ergs 2 a feter the indigent from going on the Hajj. bat the Indian government was ncident in the Bay of Bengal in August 1880 in which the cowardly white 
(rly phceoesne “3 extremely reluctant to do any of these things, correctly fearing that any such officers of the pil hip Jeddah, believing that it was about to sink. abandoned 
0 xi in Avot rr measures would be fiercely resented by the Muslims of the subcontinent who the vessel and its 953 closely packed pilprim passengers. But the ship did 
yy of abjaruh's Dole of-enoyre were suspicious of infidel control of any aspect of their religious obligatik not sink and was found and towed into the port of Aden a few days alter its 
Not until the [880s did the government of India br ng in various regulations captain had reported that it had founde red, The Daily Chronicle, reportir 7] 
onteol the number of pilgrims und their conditions, and Thomas Cook was the scandal, declared that ‘It is to be feared that pilgrim ships are officered by 
briefly appointed sole agent for their transport. Before this, reaching the Hijaz unprincipled and cowardly men 
y scl Was for most Indians a dangerous and unpleasant ordeal Conrad made the reported cowardice and hypothetical subsequent shame 
Until the 1870s, when the Dutch started to compete, the transportation of an officer the subject of his novel. As a merchant seaman, he had actually 
of pilgrims by umship was practically 4 British monopoly. Joseph Conrad's seen the Jeddah and other pilgrim ships while he was in Singapore in the 1880s 
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Figs 155-5 Opposite 

Mecca pilgrimage ticket sued by Thomas 
Cook and Sons, 1886, 6.7 x 15.2 cm 
Front page of report of information 
obtained in jedda on the pilgrimage 

by agents of Thamas Cook and Sons, 
October 1886, 20.5 « 33.5 em 

Mecca pagrimage booklet detailing 
Thomas Cook and Sons’ involvement with 
the Hajj, 1886, 13.6 x 21.5 cm 

Thomas Cook Archive, Peterborough 


After several scandals itrolving 
overcrowding on paigeinn wnips, the 
government of india appointed Thomas 
Cook and Sons as the official travel agent 
for the Hajj rom 1886 to 1894. jahe 
Mason Cook, son of Thomas Cook, upon 
learning of the appointment, és said to 
hove commented. 1 know this business 

1 Surrounded with more difficulties and 
Prejudices than anything | have hitherto 
undertaken." Although Thomas Cook ond 
Sons did pot own the steamships that rook 
pilgrims to the Mice, the company insued 
tickets for the Bomboy-jedde voyage, liaised 
with rollway and steamship companies for 
the conveyance of pilyrims, ond provided 
quotes for pilgrims” journeys. The company’s 
@xociotion with the pilgrim traffic ended 
because it was not profitable, ond indion 
pilgrims went back to using @ variety of 
British and indian brokers aed agents to 
Grrange their travels for Hoy 
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so he was writing about what he knew. He described the pilgrims boarding the 
Patna: “Bight hundred men and women with faith and hopes, with affection 
and memories, they had collected there, coming from north and south and 
from the outskirts of the East. after treading the jungle paths, descending the 
rivers, coasting in prius along the shallows, crossing in small canoes from 
island to island, passing through suffering, meeting strange sights, beset 


by strange fears, upheld by one desire. They came from solitary huts in the 





wilderness, from populous campongs, from villages by the sea. At the call of 
an idea they had left their forests, their clearings, the protection of their rulers, 
their prosperity, their poverty, the surroundings of their youth and the graves 
of their fathers" 

n after the imposition of some regulation, the maritime passage could 





ve: 
be uncomfortable, for the steamships never left until they were full. Winifred 
Stegar (Muslim name Zatoun) made the Hajj from Karachi in 1927. She recalled 
rs had to make their wills before being allowed to board ship and 
very Inch of the third deck round my hatch was filled with passengers, 


that passen 








then: 
both male and female. To reach the stairs you had to hurdle over the sleeping 
or lounging bodies. Each pilgrim had selzed himself just room to fe down and 
pack his gear at his feet’.'’ Disembarking was also a problem as steamships 
could not get closer than a mile from the Jedda shore. and the lighters that were 
used for transhipping pilgrims and their luggage were customarily overloaded. 

The growth of mass transport to the Mijas made the Hajj increasingly 
vulnerable to the spread of epidemic diseases, Prior to the nineteenth century, 
cholera had been largely restricted to India. In the nineteenth century Bombay 
regularly had cholera outbreaks from May to August. From the 1830s onwards 
indian and other hajjis often brought cholera with them to Mecca and from 
there the disease was re-exported by returning hajjis to the rest of the Islamic 
world, as well as to Europe, Of course. the overcrowding on ships exacerbated 
the health problem!" 

Cholera reached the Hijax for the first time in 1831. But in 1865 there 
was an exceptionally severe outbreak in which the ‘the yellow wind’ of cholera 
was spread by pilgrims coming from Java and Singapore among the rest of the 
90,000 pilgrims, of whom 15,000 died, The disease was then spread worldwide 
and 200,000 died, 60,000 in Egypt alone. The epidemic spread as far as New 


York and only abated in 187-4. In Europe the French Mediterranean ports were 
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THE MECCA PILGRIMAGE. 


APPOINTMENT 


| 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


THOS. GOOK & SON 


Agente for the Control of the mocements of Mubwnedon 
Pilgrims from att parts of Tudia te Soddak for 
Meco, Metin, He. ond Back. 


bonnes 
FRINTED FOR PRIVATE Cipctaation 
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tected, This was the background to the Cholera Conference 





Fig. 156 particularly bac 


Deck of  pligrien steamer at jedde 


# 1866-7 which was convened in Istanbul. Though the French pressed for 





Photo: F.G. Clemow, 1913 


Royal Geographical So: 





quarantine controls and other restrictions, Britain had been dragging its feet 
for fear of upsetting its Indian Muslim subjects. So the debate was stormy 


particularly us there was still no consensus on how cholera was spread 





Eventually, quarantine stations were set up at al-Tur in Sir Wajh in the Hijaz 
and eventually in 1882 on the island of Qamuran at the southern end of the 
Red Sea. Ships whose passengers had not passed through quarantine would 


%” turned away from Mecea and Yanbu’, Quarantine might last up to iteen 


days, depending on whether there were sick pilgrims among the passengers 





and baggage was routinely disinfected 





However, the way the quarantine stations were run and the perfunctory way 


pilgrims were inspected as well as the fees levied attracted w 





despread criticism 





The Persian pilgrim Farahani (1885-6) wrote that the quarantine stations were 
I 1 





really just rackets for raising money and most of the pilgrims were not even 
eoked at Hurgronje similarly came to the conclusion that the Ottomans 
used quarantine regulations as way of raising money The island of Qamaran 
n particular, was unhealthy, expensive and under provisioned. The pilgrims 
regurded the quarantine stations with great suspicion as the product of an 
imperialist conspiracy and hence the doctors stationed there needed to be guarded 


by Egyptian troops. In 1895 mutawwifs 





grim guides) led an attack on one of 


the quarantine stations. Indian Muslims campaigned against what they declared 





to be illegitimate British interference with their fulfilment of Islamic religious 
duties. Though the quarantine restrictions were moderately effective in keeping 
holera away from Egypt and Europe. there were nevertheless major outbreaks 


ring the pilgrimages of 1893-4 and 1902 In the first over 30,000 out of 





200,000 pilgrims died and many of their corpses were thrown overboard 


rimage account of 





Death rates were high in the nineteenth century The pilg 
Nawib Sikandar, Begum of Bhopal, gives us a snapshot of the tragedies faced 


by her retinue in 1864; “Nine people in my suite were attacked with various 





wpluinis, such as dysentery. fever, and tumours in the leg. On the pilgrimage 


Host cight altogether, four of whom died on board ship and four at Mecca and 





Jeddah... Two persons also disappeared out of my suite, and were never found 
again... }do not know what became of them Disease, banditry and all kinds 
{ hardship were certainly part of the reason, but it was also the case that 
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Fig. 157 Right 
Document from officials at the Sanctuary 
of the Prophet in Medina to Begum Shaty 
Jahan, Medina, dated 21 Dhy'l-Qa'da 
1296 AH/AD 6 November 1679 
Ottoman chancery script (Diwani) in 
alternating gold and black ink 

SOSe 227m 

British Library, London 








This illuminated document wos writter 

and confirmed by officials at the Prophet's 
Sanctuary in Medina to Begum Shah feta 
(1868-1901), the ruler of Bhopal, informing 





her that the official in charge of pilgrins 
from her territory had been replaced by a 
ertain Ahmad Aby'T-Jud ab-Madani, The 
document 1) Headed by the three tughras of 
the Treasurer to the Sanctuary, Muhammad 
Salim Agha, the Deputy Keeper of the 
Senctuory, Tahsin Agha, and the Shiekh 
al-tslam of the Sanctuary, Sheikh Musayn 





Akhtar, each with their seal impression 


Fig. 158 Far right 

Nawab Sikander, Begum of Bhopal 
Photo: Colonel james Waterhouse, 1862 
British Library, London 


Nowa Sikander wes the ruler of the inetian 
princely stote of Bhopal trom 1844 to 
1868, and performed the Hay in 1864. She 
travelled to fombay 6 
steamship to jéedde with o vost quantity 
waguge and gifts. The Bequen’s pilgrimage 
account, which she dedicated fo Queen 





train and went ty 








Victoria, reflected her forceful cha rand 





intelligence. The royal party foced several 
difficulties, Chests of money destin 





for the 
ior the 





holy cities were broken into ot the a 
fedda, Wher the Begum wat performing 
the Hajj rituals, many pilgrims asked he 
for gilts, as news of her generosity 
spread throughout Mecca, At @ dinner 

hosted by the Sharif of Meewa, the Regu 








criticized the corruption of the Ottorn 
Hajj administration and the unsafe roads 
where bandits attacked pilgrims, Despite 
her experiences, the Begun remained de 
to the Hajj. She sponsored her 











committe 
subjects to go on Hajj and funded m 
subjects in the holy 











and hostels for h 
cities, |" Her daughter Shah fahan a 
performed the Hajj and wrote a book about 








her pilgrimage experience in 1909 
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4 high proportion of the pilgrims were very old. Some waited until they had 
accumulated enough moncy to support themselves on the Hajj, while others 
delayed until it became clear that unless they went to Mecca death would come 
for them first. Edward Lane, who witnessed the return of the Hajj to Cairo in 
1834, noted that the sounds of lamentation mingled with those of rejoicing. for 
the death rate had been high that year. Moreover, a thousand of the returning 
pilgrims had been seized and press-ganged inte the Egyptian army 

By the late nineteenth century se many hajjix came from British Imperial 
possessions, and British officials in the Foreign Office and India were so heavily 
involved in administering and monitoring the Hajj, that i is only a slight 
exaggeration to describe the Hajj as it was then as a ritual of the British empire 


comparable to durbars and receptions at the British embassies on the Queen's 





birthday. More pil 


tims came from the British empire and specifically from 





India than from anywhere else, From the 1830s onwards there were British 





consuls in Cairo and Damascus and from 1852 consuls were posted to fedda 


oo 4 regular basis, [rom where they closely monitored and reported on the 
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progress of each Hajj. Most of their contacts were with people who had come 





dda's 





to complain about thelts, high fees, incompetence and other problems, | 
small expatriate community was usually confined within the town walls. and 
the place was very hot and damp, unhealthy and often short of water, w hich had 
to be imported, so it was an uncomfortable consular posting. In the nineteenth 
century a punkah wallah kept the British consul cool. For the vartous consuls 


British, Dutch, Prench, Italian and Russian — the Hajj was an annual crisis that 


they had to weather 
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Fig. 159 
The arrival of the Egyptian mehmol in Mecca 
Photo: Abd at-Chottar, 1880s 


Leiden University Library, Leiden 


The Ottoman governor of the Hijaz stands at 
the front, A bthagraph from this photograph 
§ Bilder-Atias 2 Mekka 
ar’s signature is of the 


uppeors in Hurgro 
(plate V). Abd al-Gh 


bare of the photograph 
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The following is my table :— 


The India Office was nervous ol being seen to be too interventionist in 
Muslim affairs. Nevertheless, it did eventually assign a pilgrimage officer. a 
Muslim soldier, to accompany the Indian hajjis and to represent them in cases 

of difficulty, as well as to report back on 
conditions in the Hijax. They also brought 
in the Hajj passport, the chief aim of which 


TAMLE OF THK Mucca Priceimacs or 1880, 





 — Res es 
the Ottoman Haj sea ree Te 
-Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, etc. (Russian 
ee oe een 


t Fe a 
chtdad is the fndian and Persian 


‘Total of Pilgrims present at Arafat =, 


Total Census of Islam 175,000,000 





was to prevent people with insufficient 
resources from going on the pilgrimage.''~ 
(In L882 the Ottoman authorities introduced 
their own Hajj passport in an unsuccessful 
attempt to deal with destitute pilgrims.) 
While some Muslims resented the Raj 
having anything to do with their Hajj. 
others took the opposite view. Mirza Irfan 
Ali Beg. the deputy collector in Manipuri. 
who did the Hajj in 1894, complained about 
the uselessness of the Indian Hajj passport 
and thought that the Raj should ban the 
old, the sick and the dying from going on 
the Hajj. It should also intervene more 
decisively to stop overcrowding on the ships 
He judged that Britain was not fulfilling its 
imperial responsibilities,’'" Indian issues 
apart, the extreme poverty of most of the 
sub-Soharan African hajjis coming from 
Nigeria and elsewhere raised consular 
concerns. In addition, the British harboured 
dark suspicions about Russian and Afghan 
pilgrims. fearing that these might be spies or 
anti-British agitators.'"* 

Throughout the nineteenth century 
there was a broad consensus among British 
observers that the Hajj was in decline and 
that it way costing the Ottoman authorities a fortune to keep it going. Lane 
in Egypt noted how year by year the ceremony and festivity associated with 
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the despatch of the mahmal from Cairo was being reduced,'™’ Charles Doughty, 
who travelled with the Syrian Hajj caravan as far as Mada‘in Salih in 1876, 
observed that the Ottoman government was spending less on the Hajj and that 
consequently most of the cisterns were no longer functional and the camp at 
Ma’‘an had been abandoned.'*! Burton, as consul in Damascus, remarked on 
the low numbers leaving for the Hajj. Apart from the growing popularity of sea 
travel, he uscribed it to.a depression in the wake of the Franco-Prussian War and 
fighting in the Arabian peninsula.’ Certainly the numbers travelling overland 
to Mecca were declining steeply. as pilgrims preferred to go by steamship. By 
the late 1870s the overland Hajj from Damascus had declined from tens of 
thousands to eight hundred. The last great camel caravan left Cairo in 1883: it 
numbered 1,170 pilgrims.’** 
The Hajj acquired a romantic, medieval image and became a fit subject for 
orlentalist painting. Léon Belly’s grand Pilgrims Going to Mecca was the most 
successful and spectacular painting on this subject. winning a First Class 
medal when it was exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1861. It shows 4 camel 
caravan proceeding through the furnace-like heat of the desert. The Sheikh of 
the Hajj, stripped to the watst, is followed by the poorer pilgrims’ camel litters, 
with the most beautiful camel bearing the Khedive's gift. The sun has bleached 
most of the colour from the procession. Belly bad wanted to follow Courbet in 
reproducing ‘the truly beautiful and interesting features of the everyday life 
of our fellow men’, and yet his rendering of everyday life has acquired un epic 
quality. Much later, Etienne Dinet. an orientalist painter who had converted to 
Islam and who actually went on the Hajj in 1929. painted a series of canvases of 
the various stages of the pilgrimage which are more accurate in a documentary 
sense, but lack the compelling quality of Belly’s work. 
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Fig. 160 Oppanite 

Table of the Mecca Pligrimage of 1880 
Reproduced from Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's 
The Future of stam, London, 1882"* 


The poet, Arabat and political agitator 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's book The Future of 
(stam was bowed on his sojourn im jedda 
the previous year, He attempted o census 
of the Hajj and, fram his observetion post 
on the route to Mecca, he (red to give a 
brooder account of what was happening in 
the Islamic world, such a5 Ottaman Sultan 
Abd of. Hurd’ pan-istornic propaganda 

to Muslims outside his empire ond the 
growth of Islom jin sub-Saharan Africa. Blunt 
thought that Mecca or Medina was destined 
to become the copital of a revived caliphate 
and thot the Shorif of Mecca was the mast 
plowsible future candidate. Vet Bent alo 
bebeved that Mt was Aritain’s destiny to 
assume leadership of the Muslien world 
becouse it ruled over millions of Muslims. 
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Early Photographers of the Hajj 





General Muhammad Sadiq Bey was the first photographer of the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina and the Hajj which he first visited in 1861 

In 1880 Sadiq Bey returned to the Hijaz and took many photographs of 
buildings and interiors in Mecca and Medina, as well as important Meccan 
officials. He was also able to take panoramic pictures of the holy mosque 
at Mecca from multiple angles. Bey’s pioneering achievement was noted 
with great interest in Arabic and European magazines and he won a gold 
medal at the Venice geographical exhibition in 1881. Later publications on 


the holy cities often used Sadiq Bey’s photographs, including Muhammad 





Batanuni's The Journey to Hijaz 


and Subhi Saleh's Pélerinage & la Mecque et a 


Medine 





General Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha, Amir al-Hajj for the Egyptian mahmol 


procession in 1903, taught himself photography and recorded various 





aspects of the Hajj. He repeated this feat in 1904 and 1908, and over 400 fig.161 


Phote portrait of Muhammad Sadiq be 


of these photographs were reproduced in his Mir‘at al-Haramayn (Cairo, 18 203 





1925). Rif'at’s photographs are noted for vividly capturing the intrica rig rest He ries 9 ae : 
details of Islamic architecture and enjoyed a wide commercial circulation published in Caro 1313 AM/AL 896 
During the 1908 Hajj, Rif’at Pasha was accompanied by Muhammad Ali rh eh he nn 
Effendi Sa'udi, who took the first 3-D views of the Hajj. Another notable fig Opposite 





Photography equipment and some of the 


early photographer was Muhammad Husayn, Britain's indian Muslim 
photographs of Muhammad Ali Effend 





























Vice-Consul at Jedda, who recorded the Hajj in 1909. A further collection a'ud Juding stereoviews glass of 
of photographs of the holy cities from the early years of the twentieth Hiei aha ea Af mr Ors 2 
century, which are inscribed ‘H.A. Mirza and Sons, Delhi’, are famed rahnes vse z spe whi - a st 
for their sharp focus. Scholars believe they are by a professional Indian mail slides, stereoscope (early 1900s) 
for medium slides, and stereoscope (late 

photographer who owned a studio and took them while on Hajj 9th cx e sri veneer for large 

The first European photographer of Mecca was Dutch orientalist Snouck . 2 a tnd vcard & ein 3 pg 
Hurgronje, who took photographs there in 1885 Hurgronje trained the sib ed in twe folding black cloth boxe 

Aeccan doctor Abd al-Ghaffar, whose photographs of the Hajj were iba ae: 
fle F rhe 

published by Hurgronje in 1889. Hurgronje’s and Ghaffar’s pictures are pilgr es to Mex n 1904 
4 wide-ranging and unique archive of Mecca and the Hajj in the late pe At “ : y , 
nineteenth century The advent of photography is of seminal importance ssl ve artic p 1 


to the history of the Hajj < for the first time, the pilgrimage and the t oly 
! pig } 





cities were accurately and realistically documented 
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Fig. 163 

Hijaz raittway watch 
Diameter 5 cm 
Prvate collection 


Watch made to commemorate the opening 
of the Hijaz Railway in 1908. The watchlace 
#3 adored by the Ottomen imperial coat of 
arms and 2 train 
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TURY 





THE TWENTIETH CE 





The coming of the steumship had radically changed the nature of the Hajj 
in the nineteenth century. The construction of the Hijaz Railway in the first 
decade of the twentieth century had @ similarly great impact, at least for a 
few years. At the beginning of the century the journey to Mecca 
was as hazardous as it had ever been. The Bedouin of southern 
Syria and the Hijaz had become increasingly aggressive and 
rapacious, while piracy flourished in the Red Sea. In 1900 work 
began on the Hijaz Railway at the behest of the Ottoman 
Sultan Abdul Hamid [1 (1876-1909), ft was funded by the 
subscriptions of pious Muslims and was built mainty 
by Turkish soldiers with assistance from German 
advisors (though these advisors were not permitted 
to enter the Hijaz), At the same time the Turks and 
Germans were cooperating on building a railway 
that was designed to link Berlin with Baghdad. The 
ostensible reason for building the Hijaz Railway was 
to make the journey swifter and easier for pilgrims, 
but there was also a politico-military agenda. The 
railway, when completed, would bring the Hijaz under 
tighter Ottoman control. It would facilitate troop movements and assist in the 
defence of southern Syria and the Hijaz from attacks by the British in Egypt in 
the war which the Ottomans and Germans anticipated was coming. Moreover. 
it might help defend the Hijax from the resurgent power of the Wahhabis in 
Najd. 

The narrow-gauge track, which ran from Damascus along the pilgrim 
route via Ma‘an, Mada'in Salih and Tabuk, reached Medina in 1908 and the 
Ottomans felt uble to stop paying off the Bedouin in southern Syria, Prom 
the first, Sharif Husayn in Mecca had been hostile to the construction of the 
railway, for he realized that he would become inc reasingly subject to Ottoman 
supervision and political pressure. but at first the Bedouin tribes did not realize 
its significance. ‘Can this thing’, they asked, ‘carry as much as a camel's 
In the event, the continuation of the line to Mecca was never built, in part 
because of Bedouin hostility.'*’ 
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Local hostility to the railway is part of the background to Muhammad 
Arif’s manuscript treatise on the potential benefits of the railway project. al- 
Sa‘ada al-namiya al-abadiyya fi'l— stkka al-hadidiyya al-Hijaziyya (The Increasing 
and Eternal Happiness — the Hijaz Railway).!"’ He was scathing about the 
Bedouin and their exactions on the pilgrim curavans, particularly the Mutary 
and Juhayna Bedouin of the Hijaz: ‘Savagery. ignorance, aggressivene: 


plundering and raiding are prevalent among them. Sometimes they lay siege 





to Medina, which thus remains invested for » month or two, or more . . .''”* 


Even in relatively peaceful years the Ottoman official with the caravan had to 
present ‘gifts’ to the tribesmen, Moreover, the Syrian economy had been losing 
out because so many pilgrims preferred to travel by sea 

The completion of the railway would cut the journey time to four days 
and the tickets would be cheap, (Arif's promise was borne out: A,].B. Wavell 
travelled on the Hijax Railway in 1908 and paid £3 10 shillings for the four- 
day journey.) Besides vaunting the benefits of the ratlway, Arif extolled the 
Haj} more generally: Among the benefits of the pilgrimage for this world are 
the following: Muslims get in touch with each other and get better acquainted 
with conditions, news and affairs from near and for; they conclude agreements 
and assist one another in their worldly and religious matters; they cooperate, 
reciprocally, until they become us one’.'” The coming together of so many 
people with things to exchange in Mecca during the Hajj boosted commerce. 
the transfer of craft and industrial know-how, and the diffusion of different 
kinds of foodstuffs and seeds throughout the world 

Arif's treatise also gave a detailed account of how the Syrian Hajj was 
managed prior to the completion of the railway. One of the contributory factors 
to the fall in numbers in the Damascus caravan was that the official in charge 
of the sdrre no longer travelled overland from Turkey to Damascus, ‘When the 
custom of bringing the sdrre by land was changed, the number of pilgrims 
decreased and the overland trade between Scutari and Damascus suffered’,‘* 
Muny pilgrims had followed the custodian of the purse on foot, as he dispensed 
money en route to the various people serving the caravan, But in recent years 
the official had travelled by steamship from Scutari to Beirut and thence to 
Damascus. 

However. the Muzayrib halt and market south of Damascus flourished 


much as it had in earlier centuries: 
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Fig. 164 

Station at Unaiza, one ot the smailer 
stations on the Hijar Railway 

Photo: Dudley Hubbard, 2010 


The remains of this station shows its 
similarity in style To the Ottoman Hajj 
forts of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

This architectural style wos mot merely 
decorative, however. Bedouin hostility to 
the railway meant stations ale had to be 
structures that could be defended from 
Bedouin attacks, 
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Fig. 165 Opposite page 

Map illustrating the Berlin te Baghdad 
railway, the branch line to Damascus, 

and the Hijaz Railway from Damascus to 
Medina, showing the principal stations on 
the route: 


Fig. 166 Left 

Map of the Hijaz Railway, compiled 
istanbul, 1904 

S75 «84.5 em 

Royal Geographical Society, Londar 


A plan of the Hijaz Rollway mode by Hog 
Mukhtar Bey during his pigrimage to Mecca 
foBowing the old Damascus-Mecca route 

it was compiled by Captain of the Artillery 
Umar Zaki and Lieutenant Hasan Mu'oyyin 
in the Printing Works af the Ministry of 
Marine in istanbul, 1904, Thes copy of the 
map wos printed in Egypl in 1905," 
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Merchants then left the caravan and headed back to their homes. Towards the Fig. 168 
Photography 


Fig. 167 The 


" Syrian pilgrimage caravan reaches Muzayrib on 7 or 8 Shawwal 
Rasheray 





Pagrims travelling on the Hyaz shen approximately halfway 



















Photo: Lieutenant Colonel £8. Maunsell Then, there is a large market for trading. to which anyone wh« end of the fair the Banu Sakhr and other Bedouins arrived to hire out beasts of hetveenr haed 4 at-Ule. 8 mrsienanes 
aera erireghicdl Socket Lond desires comes. Merchants put up their tents in this market, as do the burden, The jirda relief convey continued to meet the returning Syrian caravan ws ee hacky = 
5.0 Dinh déicer who traveled traders in the Syrian caravan. The latter carry s ial wares for this at Mada‘in Salih During the ‘Arab Revolt’ T.E. Lawrence 
es elie pa ohh noe be os e market, as well as for others along the way, and sell them there. The In the years between the completion of the railway and the outbreak of the ven or _ shpat / ores 
n terms of the possible threat it people of Hawran, Jaydur, Lijja and Salt, as well as Arabs |[Bedouins First World War the Bedouin launched ineffective attacks on the trains. (They Sedotaging the southern section was delegated 
t int : ned =, . x th near these places, up to a distance of three or four days. come. They were also prone to remove the wooden sleepers and use them for firewood.) ed cent tas al — sh 
bring camels, wool and other things with them; they buy from the 4.].B. Wavell, who travelled by train with the pilgrims in 1908, reported that oe 
merchants, and sell what they huve brought along to them. fn this all the stations south of Mada’in Salih were fortified with trenches and barbed . * tod were attacked by Lowrence ond 
Market one may find whutever one desires. whether edibles, clothes wire and that Medina was being reinforced with Turkish troops as it was under ‘ rh pect sti fe ae = 
or other merchandise, This market functions for 18 days sicge by the Bedouin 
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Fig, 169 Above, left and right 

Portrait of TE. Lawrence and Camel March 
Wastrations from T.E. Lawrence, Seven 
Pillars of Wisdorn, London, 1926 

26,7 «20.4% 7.6m 

Arcadian Library, London 


During the First World War Lawrence 

was posted to the Military intelligence 
Departement in Cairo. Ha reports from 

the Hijaz from October 1916 fed to his 
appomwtment at a lianon officer to the 
Amir Faisal's forces in the Arab Revolt. 

Frome 1917, Lawrence wes instrumental ia 
developing and implementing the strategy 
of guerrilla raids against the Hijaz Railway, 
which neutralized the Ottoman garrison ot 
Medina, He played o key role in the copture 
of Aqaba in july 1917, and ity subsequent 
roids on the Hijaz Railway to support 
General Allenby’: advance through Palestine 
te Damascus. These exploits are recounted 
in Seven Pillars of Wisdom, written between 
1919 and 1922, which wes a huge critical 
and commerciol success. Wis fame ax 
Lawrence of Arabia wes due to the efforts 
of Lowell Thomas, who put on o lereiiti 
travelling production of Lawrence's exploits 
which became massively successful, He died 
alter a road accent where he was thrown 
from iis motorbike," 





In the early stages of the Great War the Ottoman arniy was able at first to take 


the offensive in the Sinai and its commanders hoped to take control of the Suex 
Canal, However, troops from across the British empire were eventually able to take 
the offensive under Allenby’s command. Apart from Bedouin hostility to the Turks 
and their railway, the holy cities were almost wholly dependent on food imported 
from India and Egypt, and therefore in 1916 Sharif Husayn declared himself King 
of the Arabs and in so doing inaugurated the Arab Revolt against Turkish rule. The 
‘Turkish garrison in Mecca was massacred, though those in Medina held out until 
the end of the war. In the desert TE, Lawrence, with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of the local Bedouin, set about blowing up sections of the Hijax Railway, |!" 

At the end of the war Sharif Husayn was recognized as the King of the Hijaz 
He had grander ambitions than that and in 1924 he was to declare himself 
Caliph of all Mustims, but very few Muslims took his pretensions seriously, '" 
During the war the Hajj had been briefly suspended and after the war it went 
through difficult times. Part of the problem was that since the break-up of 
the Ottoman empire the holy cities had lost many of their wag! endowments, 
The various European consuls in Jedda were inundated with complaints about 
the extortionate dues levied at the port, the seizure of gold from departing 
pilgrims and Sharif Husayn’s failure to pay the Bedouin tribes enough to allow 
the passage of pilgrim caravans between Mecca and Medina, Sharif Husayn 
also insisted that pilgrims, whe had already been subjected to quarantine at 


Qamaran, should be subjected to quarantine again at Jedda.'"! 
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As Laurence Grafftey-Smith of the British Consular Service in Jedda recalled 
from the early 1920s; "In those days, there was no alternative transport, and 
caravans of a thousand camels filed through the Mecca gate in the sunset, 
lurching under thelr shugduf or camel litter. in which two pilgrims balanced 
each other right and left... It was good to see the pilgrimage as it was in the 


Prophet's time. and indeed in pre-Islamic times: the soft snarling shuffle of an 
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Figs 170-1 Left and above 

Letter from Lady Evelyn Cobbold to her 
grandson, Toby Sladen, 14 March 1933, 
written in H. St John Philby’s house in 
Jedda, the Beit al Bagdad) 

26% 20cm 

Photo of Lady Evelyn Cobbold, 1915 
25x17.5am 

Private collection 


lady Cobbokd (1867-1963), who owned 

on estate in the Scottish Highlands, was 

the first dritinh women to perform the 

Hoi. at the age of 65, i 1933, During her 
childhood she spent winten in North Africa 
where she became interested in (slam, While 
she never formally converted, she later wrote 
that she did "not know the precie moment 
when the truth of Islam dawned on me, ft 
seers that | hove always been a Moslem’ 
lady Cobbokd travelled to Cairo ond sailed 
to Jedda from Suer. Once King Abd al-Azig 
Ibe Saud granted his permission, Lady 
Cobbald travelled to Medina fo wisit the 
Prophet's tomb and then arrived in Mecca 
to perform Hajj on 26 March 1933, Ner 
pligrimage account, published in 1934, 
received favourable reviews in most British 
neespapers ond periodicals, Untke other 
outhors of Hoi accounts, she wes able to 
describe wornen’s life in the holy cities."*" 





Fig, 172 
Husayn, Sharif of Mecca (1908-24) and 


King of the Hijaz (1917-24), leaving his 
palace in Amman on 3 April 1924 


Born in Mecéa, Sharif Husayn wos brought 
up In Istanbul, Atfer the Turkish National 
Atsembly abolished the coliphate on 3 
March 1924, Husayn declared hirmsell 
coliph. Following his abdication he retired to 
Cyprus. He died in Amman in 1931 and is 
buried i Jerusatern 





endless caravan. carrying weary and ecstatic men and women along the road 
to Paradise’.'" But he was among the last to behold such a vision 


Sharif Husayn clashed repeatedly with the leaders of the Egyptian Hajj 





over such matters as their wish to bring medical facilities with them and the 
provision of the kiswa by the Egyptian king. Since Husayn was also concerned 
about spies. it was all but impossible for Buropean converts to proceed to Mecca 
However, the arrival of real or sot-disant Mustim would-be pilgrims from Burope 
and America did present both the consuls and the Hashemite authorities with 


problems. Most of these would-be pilgrims seem however to have been genuine 





converts, One such was Lord Headley who went on Hajj in 1923 and 1927 and 


wus highly regarded for his services to Islam 





Sharif Husayn also had to contend with the rising power of the Al Sa‘ud 
in Arabia, The army of the Hushemites proved to be no match for the forces of 
the Al Saud and the warriors of the [khwan. When they captured Tail in the 
autumn of 1924 Sharif Husayn abdicated in favour of his eldest son Ali who 
briefly became King of the Hijaz. This was short lived and when Abd al-Aziz Ibn 
Sa‘ud captured Mecca in October Sharif Husayn fled into exile. This spelt the 


end of Hashemite rule in the Hijaz. ' In 1932 the now unified country was 





proclaimed the Kingdom of di Arabia 

Following the imposition of Sa’udi rule in the Hijaz, there was an immediate 
improvement in the circumstances of pilgrims. In part, this was due to the ending 
of the war between the Saud) and the Hashemites, But Ibn Sa’ud also purged the 
administration of the Hajj and forced the pilgrim guides to lower their Prices. 
Untrustworthy guides were discharged and Bedouin tribes who had been attacking 
pilgrim caravans were either properly paid for their services as camelvers or became 
the victins of efficiently conducted military campaigns. In 1926 Ibn Sa'ud issued 
comprehensive Hajj regulations in forty articles and fixed the prices of the various 
services Lo pilgrims, He also encouraged the use of cars. However. in the same year 
the age-old tradition of bringing the mahmal and the kiewa to Mecca from | zypt 
ended due to a disagreement between the Saudi and Egyptian authorities, 

Nevertheless, despite increased security in the Hijaz, economic problems 
persisted for over a decade. The destruction of the Hijaz Railway had been 


ruinous for the economy of Medina, Prier to the disce 





ery Of oll, pilgrims were 
almost the only source of income in Saudi Arabia necessitating the levying of 


an entry tax on them, For much of this period, pilgrim numbers remained low, 
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in large part because of the worldwide economic depression, In 1931 they lell 
to 40,000 and by 19 34 to as low as 20,500. 

In the long run the situation improved. In 1938 oil was struck in Arabia 
and thereafter a large part of the oil revenue was devoted to lifting the pilgrim 
tax and to improving the facilities for pilgrims. The end of the Depression and 
the increased use of cars and couches led to a vast increase in the numbers of 
pilgrims and. from the 1950s onwards, those numbers increased yet further as 
pilgrims started to arrive by air. 

The temptation for a historian to analyse the history of the Hajj in terms of 
its politics, economics and logistics is all but overwhelming, but that is to miss 


everything that is important about this pillar of Islam. Although the Hajj is a pious 





duty, it has sometimes also been a passport to scholarship, a wild and romantic 
adventure, or a mystical journey. While It Is inevitably difficult to communicate the 
lived experience of the Muslim pilgrimage. some writers have tried their best 

The fourteenth-century hajji [bn Battuta was rarely moved to rhapsodic 
prose, but he was nevertheless emotionally stirred by the climax of the Hajj 
and reported that God ‘has created the hearts of men with an instinctive desire 
to seek these sublime sanctuaries, and yearning to present themselves at their 
illustrious sites, and has given love of them such power over men’s hearts that 


none alights in them but they seize his whole heart’ .'"* 


slave with his 





Joseph Pitts, who was a convert to Islam and came as 
muster, reported on the standing at Arafat in L680; "It was a sight indeed to 
pierce one’s heart to behold so many thousands in their garments of humility 
and mortification, with their naked heads. and cheeks watered with tears; and 
hear their grievous sighs and sobs, begging earnestly for the remission of their 
sins, promising newness of life, using a form of penitential expression and thus 
continuing for the space of four or five hours,"!* 

In 1807 Ali Bey was similarly overwhelmed by the spectacle of the standing 
at Arafat: ‘No, there is not any religion that presents a spectacle more simple 
affecting and majestic’.!” In more modern times. Winifred Stegar wrote, ‘If | 
have seemed to speak lightly of this pilgrimage, it ts not that | felt so, but deeper 
feelings choke human utterance. | am honoured and proud to have been one 
of the pilgrims. Their living faith shuttered my callousness towards religious 
attitudes. 1 learnt there that God is a reality. I learnt too love for my fellow 


pilgrims, and in the hereafter | hope to mingle with those dear ones again’,' 
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Fig. 173 

King Abd al-Aziz Ibe Sa'ud (1876-1953) 
in the desert in 1922, during the conflict 
with Shar Husayn 


thn Sa'ud ond his supporters captured 
Riyadh in central Arabia (rom their rivats the 
Al Rashids in 1902, marking the beginning 
of the modem Soud! state. fn 1912 iba 
Sa‘ud consolidated his control over the 

Najd region in central Arable ond foursied 
the tkhwan. (bn So’ud wat ellied to Britain 
during the First Workd Wart, and eventually 
defeated the Ottoman-supporting Al Rashids 
in 1920-2. Shavit Husayn’s hostility to the 
Seudi state led to conttict between the two. 
fon Sa'ud’ forces steadily occupied the 
Hijaz, and he declared hinsell King of the 
Hijaz in the holy mosque at Mecca on 10 
fonuary 1926. 
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Fig. 174 
A View from Jabal al 






Photo: Reem Al Fais 
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visually 
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who f Hajj can mever fully 


smprehend it. From the first day of the Hajj 







wept away by the sheer motion and 


and you find yourself moving al 





As you 
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Hajj After 1950 


For the majority of people who perform the Hajj these days, taking a Might to 
Jedida is quite simply the natural thing to do, But when Abdul Ghafur Sheikh 


performed the Hajj in 1953. coming ‘From America to Mecca on Airborne 





Pilgrimage’* he achteved rare dis 





nection, In an age when air travel was not 





a common form of transport, Sheikh was among the first to arrive in the holy 
cliy aboard a propeller-powered aircraft 
Sheikh’s historic journey was a clear indication that traditional patterns 


of travel for pilgrimage to Mecea were about to change radically. The pilgrim 





aravans [rom Damascus, f 





ehdad and Cuiro, the standard mode of 
travel for centuries, were now being replaced by buses and cars, steamships 
and in 1908 the arrival of the Hijax Railway, from Damascus to Medina. But 


the biggest changes came with air travel, 





During the 1950s plane trips were bumpy and noisy, aircraft could not tly 





at very high altitudes and they had to make frequent stops to refuel. Air travel 
was limited to the few who could afford it. But in the 1960s, when the Middle 
East Airline (MEA) of Lebanon decided to convert Second World War bombers 


into passenger planes and charter them to groups of pilgrims, alr travel opened 











the doors to many who would otherwise not have be 





n able to perform the Hajj 





MEA started to charter special Hajj flights to and from Jedda, the main gateway 








Fig. 
Pligrims disembarking from a plane 
Photo: Abdul Ghatur Sheikh, 1957 





Pilgrims disembark fr 





a plane 
Jeddo. Sheikh wos a Hervard Business 
Schoo! student when he went an Hajj 





ond published his account and strikeng 


colour photos in the 





atonal Geographic 
Magazine Hit photos are some 


? vir t 











to docurmentt thi 





growng ro 





played in pulgriy' trave: 


to Mecea, for national airlines in India, Turkey, [ran and Nigeria. The airline 
assigned up to five Boeing 707s to a particular country for six to cight weeks 
during the Hajj season. The planes made up to 300 flights and carried uround 
1,900 pilgrims per day. In 1969. chartered flights from Nigeria alone brought 
22,500 pilgrims to Mecca, The idea caught on quickly, and by the early 1970s all 
the major Arab airlines were competing with each other for special Hajj flights. 


Air travel totally transformed the Hajj. It was now not only quicker te 





get 
to Mecca. it was cheaper, too, More and more Mustims throughout the Islamic 
world could now fulfil their lifelong ambition to perform the Hajj, and travelled 
by plane. In 1974. for example. all of the 5.000 pilgrims from Bangladesh, 98 
per cent of pilgrims from Iran, and more than half the pilgrims from Indonesia 
came by air instead of sea. Not surprisingly, the number of pilgrims coming to 


Mecca increased dramatically. In 14 





74. airborne pilgrims poured into Jedda at 
the rate of 120 flights a day. Within a decade pilgrim numbers had increased 
Fe & 


from approximately 290.000 in 1961 to 450,000 in 1972," 


HAJJ LOGISTICS 


Technology did not just change the experience of getting to Hajj. it also began to 
change the experience of the pilgrimage itself. Logistically. the Hajj is a very complex 
affair. [t mvolves constant movement and numerous rituals that have to be performed 


the twelfth 





according to a fixed schedule. The Hajj takes place during Dhu'l Hf 
month in the Islamic calendar. The pilgrims begin to arrive in Mecca two or three 
weeks before the actual Hajj, In Mecca, they visit the sacred masque (the Masjid al 
Huram or Haram), where they are required to walk round the Ka'ba seven times, and 
run, seven times, between the hills of Safa and Marwa, a ritual known as the sa’t 

On the morning of 7th Dhu'l Hija, the simultaneous rituals begin when 
pilgrims move [rom Mecca to the nearby town of Mina, where they spend two 
nights in prayer, On the 9th, they move again « this time to the plain of Arafat 
a few kilometres from Mina, where they must arrive before noon. The supreme 
rite of the Haj), the vigil, Known us wuqu/ (standing), takes place bere at Arafat 
The congregational prayer on Arafat is the one all pilgrims offer together and 
in unison, The pilgrims remain in Arafat until sunset: immediately after dusk 
begins the nafra, the great exodus to Muzdalifa, an area between Arafat and 


Mina, where the pilgrims spend the night under the sky in prayer. The follow ing 
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morning they return to Mina. During the next three days, the pilgrims perform 
the rite of Ramy al-Jamarat, which requires them to throw small pebbles at three 


pillars — a symbolic gesture to cast out ‘the evil within’. In Mina, the pilgrims 





also sacrifice an animal and distribute its meat 

It is not just 4 question of transport — of moving hundreds of thousands 
of pilgrims from one ritual site to another. on a six-day, 195-km (120-mile) 
round trip from Jedda, where most pilgrims enter Saudi Arabia, to Mecca and 
all the other holy places, and back to Jedda. They have to be supplied with 


jon must be 





accommodation, food and drink at every stop. Basic inform 





provided so they know where to go and what to do — not an easy task when 
we consider that pilgrims come from different countries and backgrounds and 
most do not speak Arabic, or indeed any language other than their own.” Their 
safety must be ensured and their health and medical needs attended to ~ a 
serious problem when many are old, and some may be ill — and sanitary facilities 
have to be provided for all. Animals must be available for them to purchase and 
sacrifice. Even the millions of pebbles that are thrown at the Jamarat have to 
come from somewhere. All this makes the organization and management of 


Hajj an extremely intricate and complicated affair 
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Fig. 176 
People mosaics ur 
Photo; Shadia Ale! 


my window 
2010 








Shadia Ale 5s born in Mecca ond 


her family nove been involved with the 


we 





care of the sanctuary and the Hajj lor 
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THE SACRED MOSQUE GETS ITS FIRST EXTENSION 





Even in the 1 pilgrim numbers hovered around 200,000 was 
ious that the sucred mosque ald not accommodate all pilgrims. The 
founder of the modern Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, King Abd \vix (bn Sa’ud 





ded during the 1940s that the sanctuary had to be exte 





f urgency. After writing a letter to 





lis throughout the 


s intentions, King Abd al-Aziz ibn Sa‘ud asked his son, the late (then Prince 


# Faisal, to supervise the extension, Work began in 1956 and was carried 





vat in Jour phases 
The first phase, which took place between 1955 and 1961, involved re 


routing the main road which crossed through the area between the hills of Safa 





ind Marwa, where sa'f is performed. Houses on bot 


sides were knocked down 


The mas‘a (place of hurrying) already had a roof, first built in 1920 by the then 
Amir of Mecca, Shari! Husayn ibn All. The roof was renewed and the whole 
area paved. A barrier was added to separate the people travelling in opposite 
directions. from Safa to Marwa and coming back from Marwia to Sala. A second 
storey was added, making it possible for pilgrims to perform the sai on two 
levels. Moreover. eight doorways on the ground floor on the eastern facade 


to the first Noor on the side of 





overlooking the main road, and two entrar 





2 at Safa and Marwa. were added. The river bed that passed 





the sque, 0 

in front was also altered, The mosque itself was payed with white marble and 

the walls and roof of the Ka*ba, which had fallen into disrepair, were rebuilt 
The second phase began in 1961 and lasted until 1969, Attention now 


shifted to the southern side of the mosque. The basement and the ground and 


first floor of the mosque were repaired, with walls faced in marble and the arches 








Naamani, 1963 


prapt st 


Ito 








in artificial stone. A wide entrance gateway was introduced, incorporating 
three existing smaller doors. The new door was named after the monarch, the 
successor lo King Abd al-Azi: King Sa'ud Gate, 

During the third phase, beginning in 1969. all the buildings that stood on 
the site where the western arcade was to be constructed, many of historical 
significance, were demolished, The construction of the western arcade began 
with the basement and was followed by the ground and first Moors. The northern 
side of the sacred mosque was extended during the fourth phase. which began 
in 1973. Two new minarets were added: and all the gates were renovated in a 
similar style to give visual coherence to the building 

Before the extension, the areca of the sacred mosque was 29,127 sq m 
(313,520 sq fi), After the extension, seven minarets — each 89 m (292 ft) high 
standing on a square base adjoining the mosque's wall, and two balconies with 
parapets — defined the borders of the extended mosque. It now covered 160,168 
sq m (1.724.035 sq ft), almost a six-fold increase in the total area 

In addition, road networks taking pilgrims from Jedda to Mecca, and within 
the Hajj environment, were improved. A four-lane highway was completed 


between Jedda and Mecca, and a road from Mecea directly to Medina, bypassing 





Jedda, was built to alleviate traffic congestion during the Hajj season. Flyovers 
and spaghetti junctions were constructed to improve the flow of traffic between 
Mee 


to enable more pilgrims to perform the ritual of stoning at 4 given time. High 


4, Mina and Arafat, A two-level system was introduced in the Jamarat area 





mast floodlighting was introduced at every ritual site. Most of this work was 
undertaken according to a ‘Muster Phin for the Holy City of Mecca’ which was 
completed and submitted to the Saudi Arabian government in 1973."" 

By the early 1970s it had also become obvious that the Jedda airport, then 
located in the Sharafia district in the middle of the city, was totally inadequate 
to cater for the increasing number of pilgrims. A new airport. some 30 km 
418% miles) outside the city, was therefore commissioned, with u separate. 
exclusive terminal for the pilgrims. Opened in 1981 by the late King Khalid 
the Hajj terminal of the new King Abd al-Agiz International Airport in Jedda 
has a tent-like structure made of fibreglass and special facilities for processing 
pilgrim visas. Even though the new airport had # massive land area of 105 
sq km (40.5 sq miles). it was obvious from early on that it would have to be 


expanded and upgraded within a decade. 
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Fig. 178 
Aerial view of Mecca 
Photo: Satouh Naamani, 1967 


Thus photograph shows the Haram at the 
centre of Mecca, and the Jabal al-Nur 
(Mountain of Light) in the upper centre 
above it, The Jabal al-Nur is the location 
of the Cove of Hira where (he Prophet 
Muhammad received the first revelations 
This is one of the first aerial photographs 
token of Mecca 


“ 





Fig. 179 
Rood to Makkah, 2011 

Abd al-Nasser Gharem 

Ink and industrial lacquer paint on rubber 
stamps on 9- mm Indonesian plywood 
70% 330em 


Gharem was born and lives in Kharniy 
Mushait ie Souci Arabia. He studied at the 
ol-Meftaha Arts Village in Abha and joined 
the army, reaching the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, He és an installation artist and has 
abo developed a series af stamp paintings 
of which thes is @ recent example, created 
expecially for the exhibition Maj): journey 
to the heart of Islam, The rood sign on 
the way fo Mecca indicates the alternative 
route for man Mustins, who hove not been 
allowed into Mecca ar Medina since the 
beginning of the Islamic era. 





ADMINISTRATION A 





1D ORGANIZATION 


Managing the redevelopment of Mecca, the extension to the sanctuary and 
developments in Mina and Arafat required a sophisticated system of planning 
and coordination across several institutions of the Saudi government, Overall 
responsibility for the administration of Hajj and improvements in the Hajj 
environment was giver to the Ministry of Hajj, The Ministry was first established 
in 1930 as the Directorate-General of Hajj Affairs under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Finance, as the Hajj was, during the first half of the twentieth century 
and before the discovery of oil, the main source of revenue for Saudi Arabia. The 
Ministry of Finance also supervised the semi-autonomous Directorate-General 
for Wagfs. a body that managed a string of pious foundations and charitable 
trusts throughout the Kingdom, With the rapid rise in the number of pilgrims. an 
independent Ministry of Hajj became a necessity. Thus in 1962 the Directorate- 
General of Hajj Affairs and Directorate-General for Waqls were combined to 
create the Ministry of Hajj and Waqfs and given the principal responsibility for 
overseving and regulating the Hajj service industries.’ The Hajj departments of 
the citles of Mecea und Medina, and the reception centres where the pilgrims 
are processed on thelr arrival in Jedda. were now under the direct control of the 
Ministry of Hajj and Wagfs. The Ministry also took charge of the entire transport 
system of Hajj, as well as the guild of pilgrim guides and other professions and 


industries that provide services for the pilgrims 
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But that still left a number of other requirements associated with the 
Hajj — from providing accommodation to medical facilities. security and 
sanitary services. So in 1966 a Supreme Hajj committee was established to 
oversee the overall coordination and planning of the Hajj."* The members of 
the committee include senior officials from the ministries of Hajj. Health and 
Interior, the mayors of Mecca and Jedda, and representatives of the police. 
4 well as 





customs, quarantine, national guard and volunteer organizations ¢ 
pious foundations. Virtually all the regulations concerning the Hajj, from 
traffic routes to parking, the employment of closed-circuit television. rules 
of conduct for pilgrim guides, licensing of food outlets and fixing the price 
of basic provisions. are under the control of this committee, It also oversees 
the erection of tents in Mina and Arafat — which are laid out on a grid system 
and put up and taken down each year — and assigns welfare workers. national 
guardsmen and Boy Scouts (who are recruited in their thousands each year) 
to look after blocks of pilgrims. including those who get lost or become ill 
The individuals in charge of each grid block can summon a helicopter, which 
hovers overhead to indicate the precise spot from where the pilgrim needs to be 
rescued and guides the ambulance or police van. The committee meets several 
months before the Hajj to plan for the arrival of the pilgrims, provide guidelines 


and make recommendations. 
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rituals, althoug! 


is is an important part of their job. The mutawwifs arrange 





transport and accommodation in Mecca, Mina and Arafat and are responsible 








for providing basic provisions such as food and drink, It ts the res 


of the miutawwi/s to ensure that ms get to various ritual points at the 





preseribed time and place. Without a mutawwif, a pilgrim would be totally lost 


This is why every single pilgrim has to register with a mutawwif before he or she 





can come to Saudi Arabia to perform the Haj) ~ indeed. every movement of the 


mutawwifs. The costs 





pilgrims, from arrival to departure, is controlled by 





of their services are included in the overall Haj) package that the 


pilgrims buy or are provided by their respective countries 








Most mtawwifs belong to Meccan families who have guided 
pilgrims for generations — it is, after all. one of the oldest professions 
in Islam." {t has provided seasonal employment and business for 
the inhubitants of “the Barren Valley’, as the area around Mecca 
was described in the Qur'an (14:37). Being u mutawwif was always 
considered to be a privilege and mnutawwifs themselves have taken great 


pride and care in looking after the pilgrims. Many of the muitawwif 








families originally came from elsewhere in the Muslim world. People 





from Yemen. India, Java, Eg Turkey and North America would come 





Lo perform the pilgrimage. and some stayed n Mecea. Theil 





and settles 


rated with the local inhabitants. making 





descendants eventually in 


Mecea one of the most costnopolitan cities of the Muslim world. Some 





ns from their 





became mutawwifs catering almost exclusively to p) 











le alifa a 
hote Faisa own cultural and national bac unds. But mar nditional pilgrim 
" Mi nich guides found it difficult to adjust to the rapid rise in pilgrim numbers 
ev v f me “ps It was not always possible to provide the same personal attentior 
“ ve : to their responsibilities, given the number ms that the 
a oom Ministry of Hajj and Wagfs was assigning to ther ame necessury 

to modernize 
The m nvifs were thus reorganized as modern firms. and Fig. 181 
THER PROFESSIONAL GUIDES new codes of conduct were issued to regulate them. There are now over eighty ee eae ee 
Ph Quisra Khan, 2010 


of service and 





mutawwif firms, of various sizes, providing different stand: 





mportan totth Iministrith Hajj ist ulation i supe catering to pilgrims from different backgrounds h and poor, urban and 
t litution of the mutaw Conventionally des das ‘pi 1 rural. Depending on the price the pilgrims willing to pay, they can have 
mt iy do much more tha mply ‘guide’ pilyrim Torn five-star accommodation and service throu it the Hajj or they can perform 








the pilgrimage on a much lower budget. There are even provisions to pay the 
fees of the mutawwi/ on an instalment basis. 


CONTROLLING THE NUMBER OF PILGRIMS 
However. all this restricting, planning and coordination. and rapid development 
of the Hajj environment, would have been futile if the number of pilgrims 
continued to increase. In the 1970s it was generally believed that pilgrim 
numbers would quickly rise beyond a million. Turkey alone sent 100,000 
pilgrims in 1974, 1973 and 1976, and Pakistani pilgrims exceeded 100,000 in 
1973, Whereas the conventional description was ‘streams of pilgrims’, officials 
now started to talk about “flush floods’ of pilgrims, There was an urgent need to 
control the flow of pilgrims coming for Hajj. 

That the new ease of travel, combined with cheap ‘coach-class” air fares, 
would drastically increase the number of pilgrims was recognized even in the 
1960s, when the late King Faisal made a number of attempts to persuade other 
Muslim leaders to control the number of pilgrims coming from their respective 
countries.” He regularly used the occasion of Hajj to take forward his project to 
launch the Organization of the tslamic Conference (OIC), a United Nations of 
the Islamic world, to serve the common political, economic, social and cultural 
interests of Muslim states. The OIC was finally established in September 1969, 
with headquarters in Jedda. It developed into the leading organization of the 
Muslim world, with fifty-seven ‘member states’, But King Faisal’s attempt to 
persuade the OIC to introduce # regime to control the number of pilgrims was 
not immediately successful, 

The pilgrim numbers continued to rise, passing the million mark in 1972. 
During the late 1970s Saudi officials started to talk about a “two-million Hajj’, 
and congestion during the Hajj became & serious problem. It could take up 
to nine hours to travel from Mecca to Arafat on the multi-lane highway, a 
distance of a little over 14 km (9 miles). There was also the constant danger 
of accidents and disasters from overcrowding and surging crowds, Paced with 
these realities, the OIC eventually adopted a system of national quotas in 1988. 

The quota system is pegged to the population of Muslin countries, Bach 
Participating country is allowed to send one person per 100,000 of population 


in any given year’ Growth in pilgrim numbers began to level off almost 
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immediately. But the quota system also had another equally important effect. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, the bulk of the pilgrims came from Egypt. Yemen, 
Jordan, Morocco, Libya, the Sudan and the Gulf -— the countries nearest to Saudi 
Arabia, But given their populations, the quota system reduced the number of 
pilgrims who could come from these countries. In contrast, Indonesia, with a 
population of over 220 million, now provided the highest number of pilgrims 
for Hajj. Indonesia was closely followed by Pakistan (170 million), Nigeria 
(158 million), Bangladesh (154 million), Turkey (70 million) and, we must not 
forget, India. which has a special status in the OIC and a Muslim population 
of 160 million, An overwhelming majority of pilgrims now came from outside 
the Arab world, One in ten pilgrims is from Indonesia, and one in four from the 
Indian subcontinent. The shift towards the non-Arab Muslim world changed 
the overall social and cultural make-up of the Hajj, 


SCIENCE MEETS TRADITION IN THE HAJJ 
RESEARCH CENTRE 





The problems and challenges of the modern Hajj were met in Saudi Arabia by 
the redevelopment of Mecca and the holy areas and the reorganization of its 
administration aod management. But there were concerns, primarily that while 
@ great amount of time, money and massive financial resources were devoted 
to planning and execution, no one was actually collecting basic data on which 
much of the planning depended. For example, while the Saudi authorities knew 
the total number of pilgrims performing Hajj during a given year, and the number 
that came from each country, there were no statistics on their age, work status, 
urban/rural distribution or level of education, Moreover, there were hardly any 
statistics about the substantial number of internal pilgrims — that is, pilgrims, 
native and resident, from within Saudi Arabia itself. The residents included 
Muslim expatriates from Egypt. Palestine, Syria, India, Pakistan and, most 
numerous of all, immigrants from Yemen who worked as guards and attendants 
throughout the Kingdom. Unlike foreign pilgrims, the internal pilgrims were not 
attached to mutawwifs and made their own arrangements. When and how did 
they arrive in Mecea? Where and how long did they stay? How did they travel to 
Mina and Arafat — by cars. local taxis or buses, or on designated Hajj vebicles? All 
this information was essential in the planning and organization of Fla), 
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It was to undertake just this type of work that the Hajj Resear 





(HRC) was established in September 1974. This was initiated by Sami Angaw! 
an architect from Mecca. Angawi felt that the developments in Mecca and 


the changes in the Hajj environment tended to overlook the 





and cultural 





ackgrounds of the pilgrims as well as the impo of 
preserving properties of cultural and historical significance, and sacred sit 
5 ; 
according to Islamic principles of conservation, town planning and design 





The main challenge of the hajj’, he declared, wis ‘how to fit the war ables 


into the constants 


For the firs 





4 


functioned as @ semi-autonomous unit within King Abd al-Azix University 


1 





ew years, the HRC, now established at the University of fe 


lis fundamenta 





im was ‘to contribute, by means of objective and thorough 


research, towards appropriate solutions of all problems connected with 





pilgrimage and with the Sacred Cities and Sites'.“* Much of the work of the 
Centre focused on establishing a wide-ranging databank on the Hajj and on 
providing extensive (documentary. acrial and infra-red) film and photographic 
records of every Hajj. An interdisciplinary team was assembled which consisted 
of architects, planners, economists, sociologists. information scientists, 


statisticians, transport engineers, computer scientists, geographers. health 





professionals and experts on Islam and the history of Hajj 
The HRC team developed a critique of the Master Plan for the Holy City of 
Mecca.” It undertook extensive studies on the movement of vehicles within 


the Hajj environment including traffic jams and bottlenecks, documented 





the destruction of cultural and religious property, and made numerous 
recommendations to the Ministry of Hajj. But by far the most important 


contribution of the Centre was in the development of computer simulation 





models, based on the research work on global dynamics at the Massachusetts 





Institute of Technology which was the basis of the 1972 Limits to Growth, 
the famous first report to the Club of Rome. The Centre developed a set of 
interrelated models of the various elements of Hajj, These models could predict 
for example. what would happen to transport and pollution if the number of 
pilgrims Increased to two million, and identify risks, such as at the Jamerat 
where crowd pressures could lead to serious accidents. On the basis of these 
models, the Centre argued for reduction in the number of vehicles in the Hajj 


environment and the construction of shaded pedestrian walkways. Instead of 





insisting that pilgrims travel by cars and buses, which then generated some 80 


tons of exhaust fumes per day during the peak period, the Centre suggested that 





most pilgrims, with the exception of the old and infirm, should be encouraged 


to walk to Mina, Arafat and Muzdalila. Because people walk at different 





there would be a more even flow of pilgrims through the various ritual points, 
casing the dangerous bottlenecks 

The pioneering work of the HRC led to its formal recognition by the late 
King Fahd, In 1981 the HRC was established as a consultative authority to the 
Hajj Supreme Committee and other Institutions concerned with Haj) affairs. 


In 1993 the centre was transferred from King Abd al-Axix University in fedda 





to Umm al-Qura University in Mecca. In 1998 its name was char 


Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques Institute for Hajj Research, In 2002 4 


Fig. 182 
Migy 
during Hajj 

Photo: Quisra Khan, 
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Fig. 183 
Pligrims doing sa" 
Photo: Qaisra Khan, 


2010 


branch was opened in Medina, and in 2007 « fund was established to focus 


specifically on transport and crowd management during Umra and Haj} 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS TO THE SANCTUARY 


Some of the recommendations of the Hajj Research Centre were accepted 


during the second extension of the sanctuary and further development of the 
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holy areas. Legislation was introduced banning private vehicles from the Hajj 
areas. Pedestrian walkways were built between Mina and Arafat, making this 


area one of the safest and most pleasant parts of the Hajj environment 





The second expansion took place from 1982 to 1988, when King Fahd 
was on the throne.” A new wing on the western side of the mosque was built. 
supplemented by @ new gate, King Fahd Gate, in addition to fourteen minor 
gates and entrances to the basement of the mosque. The mosque also acquired 
three new domes and two new minarets, and the entire roof was modified to 
allow worshippers to pray on top. To enable pilgrims to get to the roof and 
the first floor, five escalators were distributed around the mosque and the 
new extension, Four lifts, two of which served the minarets. were also added 
Moreover, an outdoor prayer area known as the Eastern Courtyard was built 
next to the mosque on the western side. located at the bottom of the famous 
Abu Qubays mountain, The mosque now had four principal gates and fifty-four 
minor entrances, as well as six entrances to the basements and upper entrances 
to the second level. It could hold 820,000 worshippers on ordinary days and 
a million during the Hajj) season. Roads and tunnels were available to take 
worshippers direct from Mecca to Mina 


Additional development in Mecca and the holy areas took place from 1488 
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Fig. 184 
The new Jaarat building 
Phote: Newsha Tavakolian, 2008 


Fach hevel of thes multi-storey structure 
serves north, sowth, east and west, with 
twelve entrances and thirteen or fourteen 
exis, The buikding contains the jamarat 
pillars which can be accessed on all Hoos 


Newihia Tovekolion, who was born and 
lives in tran, «a self-taught photographer 
who started working for the Iranian press 
ot the age of sixteen, She went ort Hajj in 
2008 and wos one of only a handful of 
photograptrers permitted to photograph 
during thot year’s Haj), which felt ten 
November." Her work moves between 
reportage and art photography 


to 2005, This period saw further expansion of the Haram, adding more prayer 
space within and outside the mosque. More minarets and gates were built, 
as well as a palace for the King, overlooking the mosque and the Ka'ba. The 
mosque was provided with air conditioning and heated floors for the chilly 
nights, Mina, Arafat and Muadalifa were also extensively developed, 


THE RISKS OF HAJJ 





While much of the development in Mecea and the holy areas was aimed at 
accommodating increasing numbers of pilgrims, improving and casing their 
movement between ritual sites, and generally making the Hajj easier. there were 
also unforeseen consequences. We can get an idea of the magnitude of the problem 
the Haj] presents by thinking in terms of a crowd of 60,000 people leaving a large 
football stadium. Imagine over thirty such stadiums, all located in one place. Now 
imagine the crowds leaving these stadiums after a game: all at once, heading for the 
same place, which they have to reach at the same time. But in the case of the Hajj. 
the crowd consists of numerous nationalities, speaking a multitude of languages. 
and not everyone knows where they are going. When a crowd of that magnitude 
moves in unison and religious fervour, accidents are bound to happen. 

It is not unusual for crowds to surge and pilgrims to be crushed, or for 
ramps to collapse under their overwhelming weight. The black spot was the 
Jamurat area, where the pilgrims stone the devil. It was first built as a two- 
storey structure. Later. during the third expansion, it was transformed into a 
five-storey permanent structure, 950m (3,117 ft) long. with eleven entry and 
twelve exit points and the capacity to handle 300,000 pilgrims per hour. 

‘The first major accident at the jamarat occurred in 1994, when 270 
pilgrims were trampled to death, and serious accidents have occurred in 
subsequent years. The jamarat area has been redesigned and redeveloped after 
each incident, but the dangers presented by surging crowds persist and are 
constantly being re-evaluated. After 1,426 pilgrims died during a stampede 
inside a tunnel in 1990, the tunnels were closed and the whole project was 
abandoned” 

There are other hazards, too. With millions of pilgrims from over a hundred 
different countries and numerous cultures intermingling, the danger of 
infectious diseases and epidemics is always present. in fact, it is unusual for 
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pilgrims to return home after Hajj without taking cold, fu or an even more 
serious infection back with them. To prevent an epidemic of meningitis during 
the 1987 Hajj, the Saudi government made immunization against meningitis 
compulsory for visiting pilgrims. During 2009 there were fears about swine flu 
spreading rapidly among the pilgrims, but the Saudi authorities refrained from 
introducing a wide-ranging travel ban. Fortunately, only three or four cases 
of swine flu were reported. Indeed, every year the Supreme Hajj Committee 
publishes @ list of required vaccines. In 2010 the list included polio. yellow 
fever and influenza, Many pilgrims insist on cooking their own food over open 
fires, so the careless use of fire is always 4 present danger. In 1975 a fire in 
Mina killed 200 pilgrims: again, in 1997, fire destroyed 70,000 tents in 
Mina, causing 343 fatalities, After the second incident, fireproof tents were 
introduced in Mina and Arafat. During the 2006 Hajj the ul-Ghaza Hotel, 
located near the Haram, collapsed. An estimated 76 pilgrims. who were staying 
in the hotel, eating at lis restaurant or shopping at its convenience store, were 
killed. Building regulations were tightened after the incident. 

There are also deaths caused by sheer physical exhaustion. Many pilgrims, 
particularly from rural, poor backgrounds, tend to be elderly and frail, Gruetling 
treks to the jamarat. sleeping rough during a chilly night in Muzdalifa. running 
in a state of panic between Safa and Marwa, circumambulating the Ka"ba where 
crowd pressure is often unbearable, and the oppressive summer heat of Mecca 
~ all take their toll. As a consequence, hundreds of people die of natural causes 
every year. And a handful, like the ageing father who persuades his son to drive 
him from Paris to Mecca in Ismael Ferroukhi's film, Le Grand Voyage (2004), come 
specifically to die on the holy soil. 


MANAGEMENT OF HAJJ IN MUSLIM COUNTRIES 





To reduce the risks associated with the Hajj, some Muslim countries actually 
train their pilgrims before sending them to the holy cities. In Malaysia and 
Indonesia. for example, pilgrims train over a number of days, even learning 
to perform the circumambulation around a mock Ka‘ba, and attend classes 
that equip them not just with religious knowledge but also health and safety 
information. In Singapore, weekly study groups are held in advance for all 
those performing the Hajj; once in Mecca, the pilgrims are taken on a tour of 
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ritual sites and the rites are explained, so that they know where they have to go 
and what they must do during the actual Hajj. Many forcign embassies in Jedda 
have dedicated ‘Hajj affairs officers’ who look after the needs of the pilgrims 
from their own countries and provide them with safety information. Most 
countries have their own medical missions to accompany the pilgrims during 
Hajj. British Hajj delegations, for example. normally take doctors with them, 
And the poor of the Muslim world are not totally forgotten. There are numerous 
organizations in Saudi Arabia devoted to bringing pilgrims from poorer Muslim 
countries and covering their expenses partially or totally. The biggest is the 
Custodian of the Two Holy Mosques Hajj Sponsorship Programme, which 
brings up to 1,500 pilgrims to Mecea from Kosovo. Afghanistan, Syria, traq, 
Palestine and Central Asian states at the expense of the King. Similar schemes 
are run by the Ministry of Hajj, the Ministry of Islamic Affairs and the Saudi 
Cabinet ministries as well as the National Guard, the World Mustim League and 
other charitable organizations. 

The orgunization of Hajj ts not simply a challenge for Saudi Arabia. The 
modern Hajj requires advance administration and management at the point 
of departure, in the countries from which the pilgrims begin their journey. and 
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almost all Muslims countries now have some form of pilgrim management. 
Malaysia and Pakistan were the fist to establish centralized and well-funded 
Hajj administration systems. Throughout the 1960s and 1970s these two 
countries set the international standards in pilgrim education. medical services 
and subsidized air travel. Indonesia and Turkey have also led the way along 
slightly different lines. 


MALAYSIA 





Malaysia was the first to produce an innovative system of Hajj management.” 
During the early 1960s Malaysian economists noticed that Malay pilgrims, 
who came largely from rural backgrounds, often sold their property, livestock 
or land to pay for the Hajj. They would then return, with no means of livelihood, 
to a life of abject poverty. To help Malay pilgrims avoid being trapped in this 
cycle of poverty, the concept of Tabang Haji, or ‘the Hajj fund’, was developed. 
The fund provided a savings infrastructure, allowing poorer Malays and would- 
be pilgrims to save gradually in adyance for the Hajj, The rural Malay thus 
benefited from the advantages of prior planning, received # return on their 
savings. and avoided the situation where their property had to be sold at a 
low price to generate immediate cash for the performance of Hajj, Established 
by an act of Parliament in 1962, in 1969 the fund was given the official title 
of the Muslim Pilgrimage Control and Savings Corporation and became an 
independent body with a Director General. 

But Tubang Haji is not just a Hajj bank devoted to savings and Investments. 
It also provides Hajj services, including transport to Mecca and within the 
Hajj environment. accommodation, medical and health care. and information 
and training on Hajj. Over 90 per cent of all Malaysian pilgrims perform 
Hajj through Tabang Haji, and over five million Malaysians now save with 
the fund, which in 2010 had deposits of $8 billion, Apart from providing 
subsidized Hajj packages and paying dividends to savers, Tabang Haji also 
pays out the obligatory zakat (the religious tax for the poor that is one of 
the Pive Pillars of Islam} from each saver to recognised charities, As an Islamic 
bank, Tabang Haji only invests in ethical (Sharia-compliant) businesses 
and institutions. 
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Fig, 185 

Piigewn receipt, AH T37S/AD 1955-6 
Saudi Arabia Monetary Agency 
7.14128 em 

Brith Museum, London 


Soud? Arabion pilgrim receipts were 
introduced ir 1953, As currency exchange 
throughout the world became more 
competitive, monetary options become more 
varied for pilgrims. Piigeim receipts were 
purcheted by pilgrims through barks in their 
home countries and were exchanged for 
Saudi riyals ie Soudi Arabia, vo that pilgrims 
were not disadvantaged by poor exchange 
rates on their arrival in Saudi Arabia, Over 
time the use of traveller's cheques and 
fecepts increased and # become more 
common lor pagrims (o exchange money 

in this way. 
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Fig. 186 
1O-rupee Hajj note made lor the 
collectors’ market, 1950 

824 145m 


tn 1949 Pakistan placed resthetions on the 
export and import af Pakistan currency to 
deal with the ilegal wnportation of gold The 
only exception was currency taken to Saudi 
Arabia for Hajj. in ae attempt to reduce 

the exploitation of thi: exception during 
pilgrimage, in May 1950 the Pokistan 
government asued the first Haj note, a 
TO0.rupee mote which could be used only 

in Soud) Arabia, In 1951 0 1O-rupee note 
was introduced, and bath continued in une 
until 1994. This note 4 nol genuine but wor 
made specibeally for the collector’ market“ 
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PAKISTAN 


Pakistan runs a national Government Hajj Scheme, which receives applications 
from potential pilgrims through designated banks.* The successful applicants 


are chosen by a ballot. Those who have already performed the Hajj during the 





previous five years are automatically excluded. and applicants who remain 
unsuccessful for two consecutive ballots are declared successful without ballot. 
‘The entire process, from submitting an application for Hajj to processing travel 
documents and booking fights. is computerized. Indeed, Pakistan was the 


first country to introduce an online system dedicated to Hajj, which takes the 





potential pilgrim from registration, application, payment and airline booking 
all the way to Mecca 

Through the scheme, buildings are hired to accommodate Pakistani 
pilgrims in Mecca. arrangements are made for the provision of tents in Mina 
and Arafat, and Hajj flights are organized and booked. Pilgrims also have the 
option of travelling with licensed Hajj group organizers and making their 
own bookings. A medical team — one doctor or paramedic, usually from the 
armed forces, per 500 people ~ travels with the pilgrims. Also included in 
the Pakistani Hajj delegation is a contingent of around 500 people known as 
khuddam-al-hujjaj: drawn from the army, civil armed forces and Boy Scouts, 


their sole function is to attend to the needs of the pilgrims and to ensure that 
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all the arrangements, such as the preparation of buildings and tents, have 


been properly made. Maximum and minimum air fares and charges for services 
during the Hajj are fixed months in advance and announced publicly. The 
entire process is overseen by a number of committees consisting of ministers, 
senators and members of the National Assembly 

Each pilgrim is required to undergo training in the performance of the basic 
rituals of the Hajj. This ts carried out ot the district level throughout Pakistan 
by ‘master trainers’. usually from Islamic studies departments of universities. 
as well as volunteers, Training programmes are also broadcast on television 
and radio, and pilgrims are given interactive CDs to improve their knowledge of 


Hajj and inform them of all possible risks. 





INDONESIA 


Traditionally Hajj management in Indonesia was in the hands of a plethora 
of merchants and travel agents, most of whom were linked to one of the big 
worked with the Ministcy of Religious Affairs to 





religious parties.” The agents 
arrange subsidized fares and exchange rates, On the whole. pilgrim numbers 
from Indonesia were low: in 1972. for example, fewer than 23.000 Indonesian 


pilgrims performed the Hajj. 
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Fig. 187 
Indonesian kindergarten students practise 
the annual Hajj pligrimage in jakarta 
Photo: Crack Palinggi, 2004 
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But all this changed after 1988, when the quota system was introduced. 
The number of pilgrims from Indonesia shot up tenfold. fn 1991 a much- 
publicized Hajj by President Suharto ~ presented locally as a grand spectacle 
— increased the popularity of the Hajj. The pilgrimage was transformed into a 
major business, and the government took the organization out of the hands of 
private business and effectively nationalized it. State agencies replaced small 
private firms as the min providers of transport, lodging. medical care and 
information. The country also developed a complex system of international 
leases, assembling the world’s largest Meet of rented aircraft for each Hajj 
season and then disbanding it for the rest of the year. A Hajj Directorate 
was established to oversee the management and train the potential pilgrims. 
Each person receives a package of guidebooks covering accommodation, 
transportation and health issues as well as prayers and the spiritual significance 
of the Hajj. 

Indonesia adopted a lottery system similar to Pakistan's. But whereas in 
Pakistan a pilgrim only has to wait for 4 maximum of three years before going on 
Hajj, in Indonesia pilgrims can wait for as long as six years. In Pakistan, the deposit 
for the Hajj is paid when the pilgrim is ready to go to Mecca, whereas in Indonesia 
the deposit — $2,500 in 2010 ={s paid upon registration. In 2010 the Indonesian 
government was holding nearly $2.4 billion on deposit from prospective pilgrims, 
with 2.1 million people on the waiting list. And this list is growing: according to 
offictal figures, between 15,000 and 20,000 people register every month, 


TURKEY 





The main Turkish body responsible for the organization of Hajj isthe Presidency 
of Religious Affairs, more popularly known as the Diyanet, [t was established in 
1924. after the abolition of the caliphate. and is the highest religious authority 
in the country, But initially the Diyanct did not play any role in the management 
of Hajj. which was organized on an ad hoc basis by travel agents and other 
estublished businesses catering to pilgrims 

Moreover, the Hajj was highly politicized, Pilgrim numbers from Turkey 
would increase under a civil government and decrease when the military assumed 
power, Political leaders also used the Hajj to increase their popularity,” It was 
Prite Minister Eebakan who first established @ centralized Hajj management 
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system; the Diyanet emerged as a de facto coordinator and undeclared national 
body responsible for all Hajj issues.” 

Recently Turkey has also adopted « computerized lottery system. Each year 
around $00,000 people enter their names, but only 75,000 are chosen: the 
‘winners’ are announced nationally in a ceremony. The unlucky ones have to enter 
their names again and again until they are chosen. While the Diyanet manages 
every aspect of the Hajj, a substantial number of Turkish pilgrims still use the 
services of designated Hajj operators, and there is no formal pilgrim training. 


The organization and management of Hajj is not as developed in other Muslim 
countries us it is in Malaysia, Pakistan, Indonesia and Turkey, In Iran, the 
management of Hajjisunderthecontrolof the Hajj and Pilgrimage Organization, 
which is located between the Pilgrimage and Foreign Ministries but supervised 
direetly by the ‘Supreme Leader’. In 2010 over a million people had registered 
with the Hajj and Pilgrimage Organization: the number of pilgrims from 
Iran hovers around a million, although numbers can vary depending on the 
relationship between the two countries.” Nigeria administers its Hajj via a 
Hajj Pilgrims’ Board in the Ministry of External Affairs, The Hajj Committee 
of India, an autonomous body constituted under an act of Parliament, looks 
afler the affairs of Indian pilgrims, with the Hajj Section of the Consulate 
General of India in Jedda functioning as a central processing agency for visa 
and other requirements. In Britain, Hajj is organized through Saudi-approved 
operators, who secure visas and provide facilities in Mecca in conjunction with 
mutawwifs, Around 25,000 British Muslims go on Hajj every year; there is also 
a formal delegation. which includes doctors and social workers, usually led by 
a peer or junior minister,” 

However, things have not always gone well for pilgrims. Even from early 
Islam they suffered from being preyed upon by the unscrupulous and this 
unfortunately can still take place today. Given the complexity and amounts of 
money involved in Hajj, allegations of corruption are not surprising. Regular 
accusations of ‘Hajj scams have been made in a number of countries. For 
example, in indonesia, government officials have been charged with exploiting 
the numerous requirements of the state-run Hajj for personal gain. Even in 
& respected institution such as Tabang Haji individuals have been similarly 
indicted, and pilgrims from Nigeria have frequently complained about poor 
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accommodation and being left stranded at Hajj terminals. Byen in Britain tour 





‘alors have been accused of fleecing pilgrims, In the past a few have gone 








into liquidation, leaving their clients stranded. Hajj organization ts. after all, ¢ 





very human affair and thus potentially prey to greed and exploitation 


AFTER THE HAJJ 


sa frenzied rush to buy 





the r 
Most of the 


As soon 





tuals of the Hajj are complete, there 
souvenirs shopping is done along streets that radiate from the 


Haram into the conurbation of Mecca. Shops on the ground floor of high-rise 





buildings and hotels overlooking the mosque are open twenty-four hours a day 
The most popular items include prayer beads and rugs, T-shirts emblazoned with 
Haj) Mabruk’ (Congratulations on your Hajj). Saudi-style caftans, aleohol-free 


There 





perfume, incense, dates, henna. tea sets, pe and postcard are cheap 





Chinese beads for the poor, but the rich prefer prayer beads with expensive 





gemstones as a mark of prestige, or opt for precision-cut miniature crystal 


models of the Ka‘ba and the Grand Mosque. And everyone tukes bottles of 


Zammom water (in plastic ceplicas of traditional jars) back with them. Such Is the 








increasing demand for Zamzam water that in 2010 the King Abdallah Zamzam 





water project was opened ~ an enormous project to filter and store 10 million 
litres of Zamzam water, part of which feeds directly to the Masjid al-Haram and 


which also goes into the containers that the pilgrims take home 





But not all the shopping is done in expensive shops. Pilgrims from 
Alghanistan, Iran and Central Asia have traditionally brought carpets to sell 
in Mecea to pay for their living expenses, There are also countless hawkers 


from different countries, who colonize various street corners to display their 





wares, Hats and sunglasses go fast, but they also sell prayer rugs with pictures 


of Mecce 





praver beads, oud (4 local perfume), honey. fake stones embedc 


silver rings, cameras, digital media players and bric-a-bric 








Che pilgrims sow have the right to the honorific title of hajfi for men and 


hajja for women, indicating that they have performed the Hajj, In the days of 





old, when performing the Hajj was # serious and highly hazardous affair and 
few undertook the great journey, being a hajjl was a high bonour. Although 


nowadays the title is less 





the sense of achievement remains. Returning 


pilgrims from the Middle East and Africa, particularly in cural areas. still 


paint images of their Hajj experiences on the walls of their houses. In Egypt 
for example, Hajj painting is a well-established tradition: the usual symbolic 


eler 





nts (the Ka'ba, the Haram mosque, the sacrificc) and images of the 
journey (ueroplanes, boats) are painted on the walls of the pilgrim’s house, 


inside and out, by inspired rather than experienced artists (see pp, 60-1).* 


THE HAJJ IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


The Hajj has now passed the much-feared figure of 2 million. In 2010, around 


1.8 million foreign pilgrims performed the Hajj. When we add 800,000 local 


pilyrims — Saudis plus expatriates from all over the world who live and work in 


z 


the Kingdom ~ we can see how close it is getting to 3 million. When the day of 





Arafat. the 9th Dhu'l Hijja. falls on a Friday — known as Haj} al-Akbar. ‘the Great 





























Fig. 189 

A personal diary, 2006-7 

20 « 160m 

Private collection 

the t Saleena Nurmahamed, wh 
undertook the Hajj in 2006 ut the age of 

re nal account of Haj during the 
Christmas break of 2006, wher the Hajj fel 
on known as Hajj al-Akbar (‘the 
Greot Haj} was inspired to write the 
Journal by a shox! teacher Illustrated with 
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two million worshippers, Following the 


Fig. 190 Opposite Haj the number of local participants can double. But even these numbers 

Souvenirs of Hajj purchased in Mecca problems of the 2006 Hajj. the old Jamarat 
and Medina, 2010 could be dwarfed in the coming decades. The number of pilgrims is expected to : ’ ee {aj}. the old Jama 
itis Museum, London , Bridge is now being replaced by one twelve 
Bri use Londor rise 0.20 million by 2030 geist cing replaced by one twelve 


Mecea was for cent an wnpart storeys high*’ A replica of London's Big 





The organization and management of Hajj has thus become an even more 





commercial centre 


Ben (and five times its *), called the 





complex and formidable enterprise, To appreciate just what is involved today 
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Royal Clock Tower, has already been built 

















Mecca is tu ed consider the following basic statistics 

Nags filled with g it wt of the just south of the sacred mosque. Prayers 
May) experience thot pilgyttr 

. yt Sr b ‘ will be announce ‘ur daily, and it will 
p friends 1 ’ - 6,000 flights arrive at the Hajj Terminal at Jedda’s King Abd al-Aziz ¢ announced from it daily, and it w 
virtue of being sokt in Mec 2 . include # Lunar observation centre and 
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the house ywenes from ! : to Mina [ror ecea ce ‘ 0 oper: 

@ hens er Mecca counting and within the Hajj environment (2.000 more than serve New Delh Mina from Mecea came into operation 


among the most precous 





in 2010. New developments adjacent to 


8,000 more than all the buses in London, and five times as many as New 








York the Haram will feature two filty-storey 


) hotel towers and seven thirty-five-storey 
27.000 men are employed for crowd control and to provide water | 7 REST SRS SEVOR) Ce . nak: 


thirsty pilgrims apartment blocks 


14.000 men ure employed to keep the area clean The twenty-tirst-century architecture 





and all-pervasive modernization of Mecca 





+ 300,000 pilgrims have Lo be given medical treatment in an average year 


; lead many to wonder if the Hajj has 
50.000 receive emergency treatment, and around 10,000 are admitted tu _ y “6 n 


ital become Jess spiritual When the Moroccan 





anthropologist Abdellah Hammoud 





LOO mutaww 


guides work during the Hajj 


. serformed the Hajj in 1999, he found 
60,000 public telephones and 415 postboxes are located in the holy areas cok ‘ n’ 


Mecca ‘to hesitating between the 





L.500 barbers are licensed to shave the heads of pilgrims, with another 


; sublime and a@ film set’ and complained 





3.000 unlicensed helping to relieve the c 








, ol the constant ‘evasion’ of technology 
850 families of Zamazines, a consortium of Meccans who have : ; : ; : 





and crass consumerism, Michael Wolfe 





traditionally looked after the well of Z m, distribute bottled Zamzam 





- ericar sto ol @ ‘ 
water the American historian Haj} and 


scCa z at the streets of Mecee 
49 pebbles ~ the size of # hazelnut - are thrown by cach pilgrim at ‘the Mecca, thought ‘that the streets of Mecea 


resembled Houston™ and found them just as alienating. Others have complained 


Satans’ in the Jamarat area during three days (do tt 





of developments that diminish the spiritual experience of Hajj 


But despite all the changes that have taken place in the holy places in 





The Hajj pushes to the limit every system of organization known to man 


avour that 





recent years. the Hajj remains an awesome and wondrous end 
fo keep pace with continuous growth, the Haj} environment is constantly 





combines 4 challenging physical regime with a demanding spiritual quest. It 





extended, redeveloped and rebuilt. The sanctuary is now seeing its fourth major 


; 1 is truly an integrated mind-body-soul experience. Most pilgrims are unable to 
extension, which began in 2007 and will be completed in 201 4. During the first 





find adequate words to describe the true depths of their feelings or the profound 


phase the Ottoman-era section will be replaced by a series of multi-storey prayer 


i %) nature of their experience 
halls, 80 m (262 ft) high. and its capacity will be Increased to accommodate / 
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The Modern Art of Hajj 


“The idea is simple and, like its central element, forcefully attractive, Ahmed 
Mater gives a twist to the magnet and sets in motion tens of thousands 

of particles of iron that form a single swirling nimbus. Even if we have 

not taken part in il, we have all seen images of the Hajj ... Ahrned’s black 
cuboid magnet is a small simulacrum of the black-draped Ka’bah, the 
“Cube” — that central element of the Meccan rites. His cirecumambulating 
whirl of metallic filings mirrors in miniature the concentric tawaf of pilgrims 
and their sevenfold circling of the Ka‘bah ... [his] magnets and that larger 
lodestone of pilgrimage can also draw us to things beyond the scale of 


human existence.’ 


The response of artists today to the experience or the idea of Hajj is 
manifested in a great many ways through photography and other media 
Some of these works are seen elsewhere in this book, Here, three artists are 
highlighted whose work encapsulates different perspectives on Hajj. Saudi 
artist and doctor Ahmed Mater created an early version of Magnetism in 
2007. Powerful and evocative, this has developed into both an installation 
of magnets and iron filings and an accompanying series of photogravures 
British artist Idris Khan created a sculptural installation called Seven Times 
(fig, 193), made up of a hundred and forty-four steel blocks arranged in 

4 formation that corresponds to the footprint of the Ka’ba (about 

8 x 8 m).? With prayers sandblasted in layers over the steel blocks, this 
work was inspired by his father’s Hajj. ‘He felt he had to do it, he wanted to 
do it. And he changed when he came back, the experience of being there, 
how overwhelming it was’.’ Kurdish-Iraqi artist Walid Siti is inspired by the 
Ka'ba in a different way, The work illustrated here (fig. 194) is from a series 
“Precious Stones’, in which he highlights the significance of stones to the 
Kurdish people. For the artist, stones represent the mountains, which Kurds 
regard as their only friends, and the stone of Mecca a focus of prayer and 


source of solace in a world of conflict and displacement 
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Fig. 192 
Magnetism, 2011 
Abrned Mater (b. 1979) 
Photogravure etching 
63 «42cm 

Beith Museum, London 


i” 1979 in Tobua 
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Fig. 195 

Section from the internal eww 

of the Ka’ba 

india or Mecca, ¢ 1935 

Silk lampeas 

138 x B2cm 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Istarmé Art 


Textiles in this style were (roditienally ploced 
inside the Ka’ba, The earliest examples to 
Topkapi Potace, istenbul are databie to the 
16th century. The predominant colour for 
these was red, but other cofours used for the 
interior were green and black.’ The design 
of this particular example is based on @ style 
found on Ka'bo textiles made in Buria and 
datable to about 1800./ In the wider panels 
fm thuluth script 6 the Islam Profession 

of Faith, im the narrower dimes alternating 
verses from surat ab Baqara (2:144) and 

Al imrary (3:96), tm the interstices the 
flask-shoped cartouches have two of the 
ninety-nine names of God (sympathetic 

one, benefactor) with o third (possenor of 
glory and generosity) in the roundefs. Other 
examples trom this textile ate in collections 
ot Mecca’ This kiswa wot made by tndion 
crattsmen. possibly in Mecca, and presented 
to al-Sayyid Totir Soy! al-Din, an Indian 
dignitary. It replaced the tiswa presented by 
Sultan Abd al-Agiz in 1861 


Textiles of Mecca 
and Medina 


The most iconic of the objects associated with the Hajj are the textiles offered 
to the Ka‘ba, Elsewhere in this book. Kennedy and Irwin have referred to the 
textiles of the Ka’ba within the political circumstances of the time. Here, along 
with the textiles of Medina, they will be considered in a littl more detail. 

The textiles of the Ka‘ba comprise a number of different elements, including 
an overall covering (kiswa) and a belt (hizam) placed at about two-thirds of the 
height of the wall of the Ka‘ba. Over the door is a curtain (sitara or burqu'). Inside 
the Ka'ba are other textiles; a curtain to the door leading to the roof known as 
Bab al-Tawba, and red and green textiles with chevron designs on the inside 
walls. Within the sanctuary, the Maqam Ibrahim was also covered with a textile, 

In the early period, the sources talk only about the kiswa, The word itself means 
robe,’ but over time It became increasingly associated with the Ka'ba covering. and 
from the beginning the sources speak of ‘clothing’ the Ka‘ba, As with the rituals of 
Hajj, the tradition of covering the Ka'ba with textiles has pre-Islamic origins. part 
of an ancient tradition of veiling sacred places out of respect. 

According to legend, it was the Yemeni king Tubba As‘ad Kamil in the year 
AD 400 who was the first person to offer textiles to the Ka'ba, He is said to 
have hung it with Ma‘afir cloth, a special cloth woven in the Ta‘izz district of 


Yemen.” Up to the eve of Islom, the sources continue to mention the practice 
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Fig, 196 Right 
Curtain tor the Bab al-Tawba 
Egypt, dated 1311 AH/AD 1893-4 
Green sitk with red and gold silk 
appliqués, embroidered in 5 





f and 
silver gilt wire over cotton and silk 
thread padding 

265 x 158em 

Nasser D. Khalil Collection of Islamic Art 
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Fig. 197 Far right 

Section from the dino of the Ka'ba 
Eqypt or Mecca, late 19th ¢ 
20th century 

Silk larmpas 

158 « 89cm 

Nasser D. Khalili Collectio 
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Fig. 198 Opposite 

The belt of the Ka’ba (detail) 

1566-74 (and later) 

Black sith with red silk appliqués, 
embroidered in silver and silver gilt wire 
over cotton and silk thread padding 


95 x 742m 











Nasser D. Khalili Collection of islamic Art 

The belt known as the hizam encircies 

the Ka'bo at two-thirds height. The 
in inscription in bold thuluth script 


wnsisty of thw verses from the sura Al Imran 
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of covering the Ka‘ba; leather or woven palm leaves are referred to as well as 
textiles offered by prominent members of the Quraysh tribe or others.” The 


Prophet Muhammad himself witnessed the ceremony for covering the Ka‘ba 





as a six-year-old child and during the time of his Farewell Pilgrimage it is said 


that Yemeni cloths were at this time used for the covering," Following the death 





of the Prophet Muhammad in 632, providing the cloth became 





enceforth 





the prerogative of the ruler who considered he had suzerainty over the holy 
cites, although private individuals are also known to have given textiles for 
the Ka'ba. A notable example was the wealthy twelfth century medieval 
merchant Ramisht from Siraf, who is said to have covered the Ka‘ba with 
Chinese textiles 


During the Islamic period Egypt, already an important centre of textile 


production before Islam, was where these first textiles were 





ade. Umar ibn 
al-Khattab clothed the Kaaba with Kubati from the treasury. He used to write 
concerning it to Egypt [Misr] where it was woven for him, and then Uthman did 
the same after him. When Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan came, he covered it with two 
coverings [kiswa), Umar’s covering of kubuti, and another of brocade {aiba/] 
Kubati means Coptic and these are types of textiles traditionally made by 


the Egyptian Copts, even after Islam, The factories were in the Tinnis-Damietta 


TEXTILES OF ME A AND MEDINA 





area of Egypt.'' These and other factories also made the famous tiraz textiles, 
characterized by their royal and benedictory inscriptions. What ts interesting 
about this last reference and later ones is that sources talk about a number of 
kiswas being offered: ‘Umar had ordered two, as we have seen. In the early ninth 
century there was concern that the fabrics were not robust enough for their 
purpose. as they needed to last the whole year, In $21 the Abbasid caliph al 
Ma'mun (8 1 3-33) asked the postmaster of Mecca what was the best type of cover 
for the Ka'ba, and it was agreed that it should have three coverings: ‘red brocade. 
Coptic cloth and a white fabric from Khurasan.""* It is significant that this white 
Khurasani cloth was also said to have been used for the (hnam garments 

With all the different terms it is difficult to establish exactly what the kiswa 


of the early period looked like. It ts clear that over Lime a number of colours 





were used — white, green and yellow as well as black, the dynastic colour of 


the Abbasids and the colour that was to persist; and that inscriptions were also 
a feature early on. Onc question is whether the presence of the word kiswa as 


part of the inscription. as on the Benaki textiles (see figs 200-1) definitively 





denotes, as Serjeant proposes, thut ‘the Kaaba coverings always had their title 
Kiswa. contained in the inscription’, or whether this had some other meaning 


perhaps referring to particular workshops 
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Fig, 200 Top 

Tiraz fragment, dated 310 AH/AD 922-3 
Linen 

39.5% 66.5 ¢m 

Benaki Museum, Athens 


The Kufie inscription in red reads: ‘tn the name 
of God, the Mercitd and the Compassionate, 
blessing of God to the slave of God [ja 'Yor 
ot-imam al-Mugtode biliah] the amir of the 
faithtul nay God support hum. What wos 
ordered by the vizier ‘Ali ibe Muhammad made 
in the state workshop of Mixx under the care of 
Shafi’, client of the ami of the faithful the year 
310, Kivwa,“"! 


Fig, 203 Above 

Tiros fragment, dated 300 AH/AD 912-13 
Linen 

25.54335 cn 

Benaks Museum, Athens 


The Kufic inscription in blue silt thread read 

[al-iemjam at Muqtadir telah [the amit of 
the faithful moy God support him, arud the 
year 300] Kis{wa] 


Fig, 202 Near right 

Cover from the Prophet's tomb chamber 
at Medina (detail) 

Ottoman Turkey, 1 7th-1 8th century 

Silk larmpas 

241 x 134m 

Nasser D. Khalil Collection of Islarmie Art 


The inscriptions in alternating bands ie thuluth 
script Comvst af Blessings upon the Companions 
of the Prophet and prayers addressed to the 
Prophet Muhammod: “God, my Lord, there is 
none but He, Muhammad the beloved of my 
Lord’, umd “Prayers and Peace be upon you, 

O messenger of God. 


fig. 203 Far right 
Section of 2 curtain from the Prophet's 
tomb (detail) 

Ottoman Turkey, 17th-Thth century 

Sitk tampas 

185 x53 em 

Nasser D. Khalili Coflection of Islamic Art 
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An evocative description from the early period of the kiswa and the ritual 


around its renewal is provided by Ibn Jubayr, who witnessed it in 1184: 





iturday, the day of suerifice at Mina. there was brought by camel from 
the camp of the Iraqi commander to Mecca the covering for the Holy Kaabah. 
The new justice walked before it with a garment of Sawad cloth sent by the 
Caliph. Flags floated above his head; drums were beat behind him .. The 
covering was placed on the venerated roof above the Kaabah, On Tuesday. the 
13th of this blessed month, the Banu Shayba undertook to unfold it, a cloth 
of bright green. possessing a beauty to enchant all who looked upon it. Above 
there was a large strip of embroidery with inscriptions; on the side that faced 
the Venerated Station of Abraham and where the holy door opened .., one read 


“the first house that was founded for men ... ~ and on the other sides the 


name of the Caliph and invocations on his behalf ... to the beholder the Kaabah 
then presented the most comely sight appearing as an unveiled bride in the 
finest silk brocade 


Ibn Jubayr further tells us that it was made up of thirty-four piec 





s. nine 
on two of the sides (between the Yemen and Syrian corners, and between the 
Black corner and the Iraq corner) and eight on the other two sides 


When the Mamluks took over Egypt in 1250 they also took charge of 
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MECCA AND MEDINA 


Fig. 204 
Cur for the Ka'ta, dated 1263 AH/ 
AD 1846-7 

Silver and silver gilt wire on black silk 
with red sk appliqués 

$50 « 275 cm 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art 





(no rectangle in (he centre is Ihe 
commitsioning text in the name of the 
Ottoman Sultan Abd al-Majil ( (1839-61) 
Among his tithes ik ‘Lord of the Mijaz region 
The textile is referred to a5 al-burda al- 
tharifa, the honoured or sublime curtain, 
ard with the date 1263 AN. 


The rest is embroidered with Quranic 

and benedictory imicriptens in a variety 

of styles, On the black ait grourned in 
tartouches around the border are the Fatih 
(1-1-7) and surat of-ities (112214), in 

the large cartouche at the top stenting om 
the right is surat of-Naml (27-30) followed 
by wufat alisa (17:80). Further down, the 
four cortouehes on the black grownd are 
the Bismillah followed by the throne verve 
from surat al-Baqara (2:255). The lower 
cartouche on the block ground from surat 
Quraysh (106-14). 


The inscriptions an the silver ground 
consist ot the top of four roundets, with the 
Bismillah in murror script. A small square 
between the verses of the throne werse hos 
‘My trus! 6 9 Gad’, and in the cortouche 
in targe script is the Bésmillah followed by 
verses from the surat ol-Foth (48, first hall 
of 27). In the harge rourdels bekow, in (te 
centre gre God, may his glory be mighty 
and "Muhammad an hier be peace’. and 
around (¢ surat af-Ikbias (112014) 
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Fig, 205 

Section of the cover for the Prophet's tomb 
1600-1700 

Silk larnpess 

39 x 65cm 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Lone 





hat this fragment was 
easured. Alt 





t had been taken down Iror 








tomb chamber ét was cut up and lined 


to pr eit 





Fig. 206 
Section of the curtain of the Ka'ba 


Probably early 20th ce 





Silver gilt wire on black silk 
Wa7i5e 
Lady Marga 


m 





t Bullard 








i fragment of a sitara wes presented 
by Sharif Hussein to Sit R 








distinguished dipkarmat ane 
t inn feo 


ond later documented bis work and 


wos cons between 





political situation in Arabia at this time.’* The 
ripti t from the Fatihe 


wT), “Show ws the straight way” which 





1" a 





indicates that it come from the lett ode of 


@ sitara (see fig. 204 for a shghtly ditterent 





arrangement of the same inscription 
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sending the kiswa, although this was 
sometimes contested, with the kiswa 
at different times being sent by the 
ruling house of Yemen or Saljuq tran 
lhe making of the kiswa was a costly 
business and al-Nasir Muhammad 


(d. 1 





»1) needed to appropriate the 
income from three villages in order to 


provide for this.'” Prom the Mamluk 





period on we can begin to get a real sense of what the kiswa and its attendant 





textiles actually looked like. In Topkapi Palace are dramatically coloured woven 
textiles which are part of the hizam, embellished with inscriptions dating to 
about 1500.” Following the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans in 1517, Sultan 


Selim [ (1512-20) decided that the kiswa should continue to be made in f 





ypt, 
a practice that went on until 1844 when the black kiswa was manufactured at 
the newly established factories at Hereke in Istanbul 

fhe varliest known example of the door curtain was made in Egypt and 
dates to 1544 during the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent (1520-66). The 
earliest Ottoman example of the belt dates to the reign of Selim II (1566-74 
The design of the sitara and the hizam was quickly estublished and although 
there were a number of variations in the inscriptions and they grew ever 
more elaborate with embroidery in silver and gold wire, the basic forms have 
remained virtually unchanged until the present day. Although mostly made in 


Egypt. they were also sometimes made in Istanbul 


THE INTERIOR TEXTILES OF THE KA‘*BA AND 
rHE TEXTILES OF MEDINA 





Selim I also decreed that the interior textiles should be made 





1 Istanbul, and 
these are red and green and characterized by xigazng de signs, Similar textiles 
were also made for the Prophet's mosque at Medina and it is the texts of the 
inscriptions that distinguish them, At Medina these textiles either adorned 
the Prophet's tomb (see p, 260) or hung on the grille sear the tomb.’ Unlike 


the outer textiles, the inner textiles of the Ka"ba were only changed on the 
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accession of a new sultan.“* The one illustrated here (fig. 195) was made in 





India or by Indian craftsmen in Mecea in 1935 following earlier models and it 
is interesting to note that it replaced the kiswa presented by Sultan Abd al-Aziz 
Hin 1861, demonstrating how long an internal kiswo was left up before being 
replaced 


d 





Our knowledge of the technical aspects of the making of the kiswa a 
the other outer textiles comes largely [rom nineteenth-century Egypt. The 
factory was established by Mubammad Ali Pasha in 1817 in the quarter of 
Kharanfash in Cairo. Skilled craftsmen were in charge of different aspects of 
the manufacture and well-known calligraphers were involved in the design of 
the Inscriptions = one such was Abdallah Zuhdi (d. 1878)" The work on the 
textiles was done through contract between the tentmakers (khiamin) and the 
ministry of religious endowments (awga/), The tentmakers would be responsible 
for cutting out the kiswa; the sitara for the door of the Ka‘ba and the Bab al- 
Tawba, the hizam, the key bag and the kivwa for the Maqam Ibrahim, These 


would then be turned over to the embroiderers. The costs were prodigious and 
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Fig. 207 
Section of the Aiswo of the Ka’ba 
Egypt. 19th century 

Silk lampas 

86% 70cm 

Museum Volkenkunde, Leiden 


During his time in Mecca in the 1880s, 
Chrntioan Srowckh Hurgranje acquired a 
large collec 
shipped back to Leic 


in of items which were then 





These consisted 





mostly of objects of dawly life such as 
musical instruments, pointed furniture and 
de in Arabia oF brought 
n outside. He ale ocquired 


ts were 








drinking versets m 





bye 





dgrims te 
pieces of the kiswa, and the 





all drawn and illustrated in his magisterie 
publication, the Biker Aus Moka 





Fig. 208 

Waistcoat 

¢, 19th century 

‘Silk Jampas 

Museum of Islamic Art Malaysia, 
Kuale Lumpur 


This waistcoat in Malay style is mode trom 
2 piece of the interiar kiswa of the Ko'ba. 
The style, with medattions shaped tke 
hanging lamps between the zigeag designs, 
fepresenls a phase in the evolution of these 
textiles datable to c.1800 and probably 
made in Bursa. lnside the medallion is one 
of the momes of God. ‘ya mubin (evident ar 
clear), The Profession of Faith (shahada) 

in the wide bonds and other verses trom 
the Qur'an. 
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it is known that during the reign of Abbas Hilmi Il in 1901, 4,550 Egyptian 
pounds were spent by the treasury on the sacred textiles for that year. The 


kiswa continued to be sent from the Kharanfash factory in Egypt until 1927, 





after which the crafismen made decorative pieces only and the other work (the 
dyeing and weaving of the outer kiswe) was outsourced to other factories 
Edward Lane in Cairo in the 1830s describes in detail the ceremony 


surrounding the parade of the kiswa before l1s departare to Mecca: 


This and almost every shop ... were crowded with persons attracted 
by the desire of witnessing the procession. About two hours after 
sunrise the four portions which form each side of the “Kisweh’ were 


borne past ... each of the four pieces placed upon an ass with the rope 
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i 


with which they are to be attached ... after an interval came about 
twenty men bearing on their shoulders a long frame of wood upon 
which was extended one quirter of the ‘Hezam’ [belt]. The Hezam 
is in four pieces which when sewed together to the Kisweh form one 
continuous band to surround the Kaabeh entirely ... The inscriptions 
are in gold well worked in large beautiful characters surrounded by 
a border of gold; and at each end where the upper and lower borders 
unite, the Hezam is ornamented in a tasteful manner with green and 
red silk, The ‘Burko’ [the sitara or door curtain] ... was next borne 
along stretched upon a high flattish frame of wood fixed on the back 
of a fine camel. It was of black brocade, embroidered in the same 
manner as the Hezam, with inscriptions from the Kur-an in letters of 
gold much more richly ornamented,*" 


The family who had charge of the renewal of the kiswa was traditionally the 
Banu Shayba, who had had responsibility for the care of the sanctuary since 
before Istam and who had been confirmed in this role by the Prophet himself. 
The Banu Shayba therefore prepared the Kaba and the sanctuary for the 
renewal of the kiswa: they would wash it with Zamzam water and perfume it." 
The Banu Shayba were also responsible for disposing of the Ka’ba textiles once 
they had been replaced. The kiswa, the belt and the interior textiles were cut up, 
So many more examples of the door curtain (sitara) have survived that more of 
these appear to have been preserved intact. Particular sections were reserved. 
for example for the Sharif of Mecca or other dignitaries, but the Banu Shayba 
were able to sell the other pieces in special shops near the Bab al-Salam.”' The 
ehevron-patterned textiles of Medina were also cut up once they were replaced, 
During the Ottoman era a large number of such fabrics from Mecca and Medina 
were returned to Istanbul, where they joined the sultans’ ‘sacred relics’ or 
individuals acquired them to be placed on their tombs or turned into garments, 
jackets. belts or hats.“ 

Now the kiswa and attendant textiles are made on specialized Jooms in 
Mecca. The first kiswa to be made in Saudi Arabia was in 1927, when King Abd 
al-Aziz opened a factory in Mecea.”* An age-old tradition continues there with 
master craftsmen and calligraphers using both traditional methods and the 
latest computer technology to design and manufacture these sacred textiles, 
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Fig. 209 

Photograph trom kiswo factory archive 
19th-20th century 

Nasser D, Khalili Cotlection of tstamic Art 


A craftsman embroidering part of the sitara 
or possibly the hizar. Documents indicate 
thet the rave materials needed to make the 
teatiles inchaded 785 metres of natural silt 
for the kiswas, 100 metres for the belt and 
the curtains, several varieties of catton amd 
linen, zine and glue for the inseriptions, 
13,414 mithgats of white silver theead 
(each mithqal is about 4 9), 62,771 kg of 
gold-plated siver thread and 100 g of wiiver 
painted with gold for the six lower sections 
of the sitara for the Ko'ba,"" 
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Zaman witer container 
sequired in Mali, 2010 
Diameter 7 cx 

British Museum. Londow 
(acquired as part of a group 
of Flatprelated objects from 
Mali by Tim Insoll through 
the Medern Museum Fund) 


Fig. 45 

Zamaamn water Mank 
22.5xl2em 

British Museum. London 
{AL #1756, donated by 
Sir Augustus Wollaston 
Pranks? 


Fig. 46 

‘The Sandal of the 
Prophet and leather case, 
19th century 

26x Shem, case 6x 37 cm 
Heilish Library, Landon 
(OR. 6774) 


Fig. 47 

Medina by Sadiq Bey, 
61880 

M2xd65 em 
Vietoria and Albert 
Museum, Lender 
(PH2135-1924) 
Published: Haye 2005; 33 


Fig. 48 

The Mu‘la cemetery ot 
Mecca by Sadiq Hey. «180 
24.2% 61.50n 
Vietorin and Albert 
Maseuin, London 
(PH.2131-1924) 
Published: Haye 2005: 29 


Fig. 49 

The Gurtstan Cemetery af 
Bagi in Medina 

Fotuh abHaramayn 
Chester Beatty Library, 
Dublin (OBL 245, fol $14) 


Pig. 50 

Medina tile. «1640 

598 x36cn 

Musee du Louvee, Parts 
(OA 3919/557) 
Published: Andre-Salvini 
2010; 565 


Vig. 52 

‘The harwn during Hay by 
Sadiq Bey 1880 
21.2x61.5on 

Vietaria and Albert 
Museum, London 

(PH 2136-1924) 
Published: Wieczorek et al. 
2008; 129 


ig. 54 

Black Cube 0 

Kader Attia, 2005 

200 x 200.em 

Galerie Christian Nagel. 
Berlin 


Pig. 69 

The sanctuary at Mecca, 

17 the 18th century 

4.7 847.5cem 

Nasser D. Khalili Caflection 
of Islamic Art (MSS 745.2) 


Published: Rogers 2010: 
257.cat, 291 


Vig. 74 

Oihla tadicator aed 
compass, ¢ 1800 
Sem * 12.5 cm 

Renaki Museum, Athens 
(arns) 


Pip. 75 

A treatise on the sacred 
direction by al-Dimyati. 
12th century 

19x 12.50m 

Bodleian Library. Oxford 
(Miresh 592. fol. 88) 


Vig. 77 

Mocwe tile, oid-t 7th 
century 

61x 38cm 

Vietorta and Albert 
Museum, Londen 
(427-1900) 

Publiebed: Stanley 2004; 7 


Fig. 78 

Mecca tile panel, 

17th century 

73x95 em 

Henaki Museurn, 
Athens (124) 
Published; Ballian 2004: 
156, tie 209 


Fig. 79 

Mocca tile, dated 1074 AH/ 
AD 1663 

We i5em 

Museu of Islamic Art, 
Cairo (MIA 3251) 


Pig. 31 

Key fow the Ka'ba. dated 765 
AHMAD Hb d4 

Length Mom 

Mascum of Eshamic Art, 
Cairo (MIA 15435) 
Published: Atl 196 1; oat 53 


Pig. 82 
Key for the Ka'ba, 
mid-}4th century 
Length 29 om 

Museum of tstarnic Art, 


Doba (MW472) 
Published: Allan 1952; 
om. 17 


Fig. 84 

‘The travels of Ibn Jubuyr, 
dated 875 AN/AD 1470 

TRAX TAM 

Leiden University Library, 
Leiden (Or $20, fots 2-3) 


Vig 85 
Kulliyat of Sa‘di. dated 
1566 


(Add, 24944, fol, 245u) 


Fig. 86 

Toy theatre set, carly 
19th century 

40x 28cm 

Private coltertion, Landon 


Fig. 87 

Photograph of pilgrims 

00 Haj) by Abbas Hilt 1, 
1909 

Sixdtom 

Motyarnetaed Alb 
Foundation, from the 
archives of the Khedive 
Abbis Hiden 1 depostied at 
Durham University Library. 
Durham (595/1-204) 


Fig, 88 

Dali’ nd-Khuryrt, chested 
1048 AHVAD 1638-9 
20.7 x 14.50m 

Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 
(CL, Ar 4223, fol, 3h) 
Published: Wright 2009: 
fe 121 


Fig. 89 

Shahname of Pirdaus. 
mid- 16th century 

Sox 215m 

Nasser DL Khalil) Cotleeticwn 
of Islamic Art (MSS 771) 
Publishes: Rogers 2010; 
cut, 28 Shrieve Simpson 
21h 127-46 
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Vig 90 

View of Arafat by 

Abd al Ghaffac, INKS 

27 Sali tan 

Leiden University Library. 
Lethon (Or, 12.284 Led: 
Published: Hargronie: 
1888-9, vol.) Wal 2004; 
42-5 


Vig 9) 

Magarnat uf al-Huariri by 
Yabrya al-Wasiti, 1237 
oe Stem 

Bibtiothaque Natlonake de 
France, Parts |Arabe 5847, 
lols 4b, 95a) 

Published: Etinghavsen 
1962: 4-24: Graber 
2003 


Pig 92 

Pilgemage certificnte, dated 
1435 
Coloened inks and gokt 

on paper 2125 26 cm 
British Library, London 
(Add. MS 27566) 
Publiehed: Heewe 2007: 215 


Fig. 95 

Kisoww far the Mahral, 
1867-76 

Height 390 em (inchiding 
fhrssa arse fringe) 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Istamic Art (TXT 442) 


Pig. 97 

Hajj banner, dated 1094 
AWAD 1683 

369.5 x 190.5 em 
Harvard Art Museueres. 
Cambridge, MA 

(HUAM 1958.20) 
Published: Denny 1974: 
67-82. 


Vig 101 

ashipeat aal-titvaneectl bay 
Metumed Lidib, dated 1240) 
AWAD 1790, 

19.9% 130m 

Chester Beatty Library, 
Dublin (P46 1, foly 
218b-219a) 


Vig. 105 
Oth comnpass. ¢ 1800 
Diameter 1 4.2¢m 
Benak) Meseom, Athens 
(10184) 

Published: Alawi 2006 
155, cat. 75 


Pig. 106. 

‘The caravan of pilgrims 
from the Maghreb Ants 
al-Hujla) (lie Milyrien’s 
Companion) by Safi iba. 
Vall, «1677-80 
Jix2i2em 

Nakser (1 Khalili Collection 
of Istamic Art (MSS 1025, 
fol. Say 

Publishedt Ragers 2010; 
284. cat, 136 


Fig, 108 

Catalan Map, 1525 
B2x Ll0cm 

British Library, Landon 
(Add, MS $1518 1) 


fig. 110 

Cold cote mould from 
‘Tadmekico Mali 

9th —L0th century 

KN Sx Som 

Institut des Sciences 
Humatnes, Baal 
Published: Nixon 2010: 
40-51 


Vigo tah 

Fatimid dinars, minted in 
abMansariya and 

al Mahdiye 

Diameter 2.42.3 em 
British Museum, Landory 
(alMansurtya, AD 
DOL? PRPO0709.1 55: 
al-Mabdiya. AD 1001. 
1M 1854, ON 19,65; 
abMubdiya, AD 1020, 
1877,1103.7; al- 
Mansurtya, AD 1019 
IN46H,0523.169) 


Pig as 

Alla} journey by Umar ibn 
Said ab Putt al-Tunt 

22s l8em 


Marnene Haledurs Librury, 
Timbuken (4479) 


Fig. 14 

Hue and white porcelain 
dish, IO S24 

Diameter $8 cn 

Hritish Museum, |andon 
(1907. 101.2.1. donated by 
Mrs Walter Sedgwick) 
Published Harrison-Hall 
2001: 116, cat, 105 


Fig. 115 

The travelogue of Ma 
Fuchu. dated 1861 
15x 26.5em 

Ago Khan Collection. 
Geneva (AKM 00681, 
pp, TS19) 

Publishesdt: The Mite of 
Princes: 84. cat. 22 


Vig, 116 

Condhestick, dated 887 AH/ 
AD 1482-3 

46x Shan 

Benakt Meseum, Athens 
(3040) 

Published: Ballian 2004 


Vig. 17 
‘The mizab of the Ka'ba, 
restoration inscription 
20.5 8 155m 

‘Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Islamic Art (CAL, 100) 
Tublishedt Rogers 2010: 
cat, 285 


Vig. 1s 
Astrolabe, dated 72% ANY 
AD 1527-8 

MWareter 22 om 
Museum of the History of 
Science, Oxford (50853) 


fig. 19 
Bengalt trade cloth, 
19th contury 

121 < 119% em 

Rirtish Museum, Londo 
(As 1942.05, 16) 


Fig, 120 
Crnasing the sea of Cerare 
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and View of Surat from the 
Maghreb Anis al-tujiad 
(The Pilgrim's Companion) 
by Saft the Vali, ¢. L67 7-80, 
Vx232an 

Nasser 1. Kibulill Collection 
Of Isturnic Art (MSS 1025, 
fols 2h, Sb) 

Publishedt Rogers 2010 
eat. $33, 332; Leach 1998: 
128, cat 43 


Vig, 120 

The port of Jedda trom the 
Maghreb Anis al-Hujiay 
(The Pilgrim's Companion) 
by Safi ibe Vall, 0.167780 
Six2ilem 

Nasser D. Khalil) Collection 
of Inui Art (MSS 1025, 
fal, 2bonty) 

Published: Rogers 2010: 
cat, Hi Leach 1998: 128 
wat 45 


Vig. 122 

The Gentil Alburn, 1774 
$7x535an 

Victoria and Albert 
Museum Loodon (1S 
25;26- 1980, ol. 25) 
Published: Varthema 2010 


Fig. 124 

Kitab-} Balirtye of Piet Mets, 
©1670 

24x Mom 

Navwor D Khalili Collection 
oof Islam: Art (MSS 71%, 
fols 3>-4a) 

Published: Madiaun ard 
Savage South 1997: cat. 
174: Rogers 1995: cat, 75 


Vig. 125 
Mourudges d "Howson 
Tivlilenaie Coeearval aly 1 Hogere 
(htonman, 1787 

Six Stem 

Arcadian Ubrary, London 
(8966, fol 47) 

Published: Baylin 2008: 
222+), 


Vig. 126 
“Mecha te: Arwhia’ 


Bits 


dated 1472 
Ilxd65em 

Nettich Museum, Londen 
(PD EL.106) 


Vig. 127 

Qur'an copied by Mehmed 
Shakir, dated 1224 AHVAD 
180-10 

16.1% 105m 

Nasser D. Khalili Collection 
of Esteve Art (QUIRF) 
Published: Rogers, Stanley, 
Tanya 2009/2: cat, 37 


Fig. 128 

Costuones Tures, vol. 1 
01790 

37a 220m 

British Marseurn, Lowden 
(ME 1974,0617,01) 


Vig. 129 

Chaniron snd cheek proces, 
18th centary 

54.5574 (max) 

Nasser D Khalili Colhections 
of Islamic Art (MTW 995) 
Publishest) Rogers 199%: 
cal, 8% Rogers 2010 418 


Fig. 130 

‘Ottornan gold coins of 
Sultan Abd al-Horvied f 
(1774-89) 

Diatneter 2.2-4.7 om 
British Museum. London: 
(CM TY 35.0401) 950 
OR.94.206 1877, 0706, 16e 
1994.0915. 784) 
1994091 5.785: 
1994,0915.788) 


Vig 152 

Chart of the Red Sea and 
Gull of Aden, 61835 
24.18 195.00m 

Royal Geographical Sectery, 
Lonetons (oor Asia $4) 
Viitoleshwed: Marte, 

25: 242 


Pig. 155 
Richard & Burton's 4 

Pilgrimage to Mecwalh aret 
Mevlisnd amadan, ES SS) 


198 e1i8em 
Arcadian Library. London 
(14900) 


Pig. 137 

Metal pilgerinn flask 
Diameter 9 om. 

Airitish Museum, Londen 
(ME OA + 3740, donated by 
tsobed Burton) 


Pig. 140 

Plates from Bilder Aus 
Mebhe 18S 

W.2el7 om 

Leiden University 
Library (08.26,404 108: 
Or 26404114; 
On.26.404:120) 
Publiehest: Hurgrene, 
Christian Snouck 1588-9; 
Wal 2001; 20 


Pig. 142 
Diury of the King of Bone 
42.5 026.500 

British Library, London 
(Add. 12354, fols 43>-44a) 
Published: Omar 2005 


Fig. 143 
Pilgrion’s permit, 190% 
47457 an 
Tropenmuseum, 
Amaterdam (4553-1) 


Fig. 144 

Haj} certitionte, dated 1701 
AH/AD 1912-15 

28.6% 200m 
Trepeewnnasennty 
Amsterdam | A-has ty 


Pig. 146 

The Massjid alt Lisrsnns Gey 
Mecea, late 19th century 
42.58 t2 50m 
Tropeneuseum. 
Amsterdam (A-5992) 


Pig. 147 
The prayer book of 
Naame Imai Bonet 
dated 1229 AH/AD 1814 
159% hom 

Takten University Litwary, 


Leiden (MS Leiden Or. 
175) 
Witkan 200%; 27-52 


Vig, 148 

Absbutials's Veyegee frowns 
Singapore 10 Mecea by 
Abdullah Manshi, 1858-9 
Wx thon 

British Library, Landon 
(ON 0457) 

Published Ratiny Che-Hine 
2000 


Pigs 149-52 
Prayer beads 
THem 


Tropenmmscun (H-2265) 


Hat 

l2xifbem 
Tropesmuscum. 
Amsterdam (37 35-8b) 


Hat 

Sy ldom 
Tropenmuscum, 
Amsterdam (37-1) 


Copeland Late Spode dish 
Diameter 2h cen 
Tropenemuseum, 
Amsterdan (674-54) 


Pigs 153-5 

Pilgrimage ticket, Thormes 
Cook and Sons Mecea, 
IKNG 

67x%352em 


Report by agents of Thomas 
Cook and Sons, Getober 
1hK6 

20,56 34.5 


Mocca pilgrimage booklet, 
IKKE 

13.4821.5en 

Thomas Cook Archive, 
Peterborough 


Pip. 157 

Muminated document, 
dated 1296 AH/AD 1479 
38.5x 227m 

Woilish Library London 


Orn bora ty 


Fig. 102 

Sterenscopes fur viewing 
the sterroviews in FD and 
photographs by Saudi, 
61900 

Private collection 


Fig. 163 
Pocket watch, curly 20th 
oombury 

Mameter Som 

Private collection 


Fig. 165 
Map al the Hijie ratiway, 
04 

37.5 xb45en 

Royal Geographical Soviety. 
London (me Asia Die 16) 


Fig. 169 
TE. Lawrence. Seven Pillars 
of Wisdore (Londen. 1926) 
26.7 x 240m 

Arcadian Library, London 


Vig. 171 
Letter from Lady Cobbold to 
her grandson, Toby Sladen. 
1935 

26% 20cm 

Angus Sladen 


Fig. 170 

Rowd to Maikkah, 2011 
Abdulnasser Gharem 

70x 330m 

Molwimnimad Hatie 
Published: Herming 2011 
168 


Fig. INS 

Milgrim receipt. 1375 AHS 
AD 1955-4 
7Anllsem 

fiettish Museum, London 
(OM 1984,0005,.1995) 


Fig. 186 

1O-eupee Haji note, 1950 
8.25 14.50m 

British Muscum, London 
(OM 1984,.0605.2000) 


Vig. 188 

The Rel to Meena, 2000 
Maha Mallat 

75x 95cm 

Nettie Museuen, Lonstow 
(ME 2011,6050.1, 
purchased through the 
Contemporary and Modern 
Middle Eastern Art fund) 


Vig. 189 

‘The diary of Saleona 
Nurmohamed. 2006-7 
20elbom 

De and Mis Narmohamed 


Vig. 190 

Souvenirs of Hay) 
purchased in Meoct and 
Medina, 2010 

Weil Museum, Landen 
(purchased through the 
Modern Museu Fond) 


Fig. 192 

Magreetion, 2001 

Alimed Mater 

by xdlem 

Tite Museum, Londen 
(ncquitred thanks ty a git 
from Mr Abdubaiy wh-Turki) 


Vig 193 

Sever Times, 2010 
Idelx Khan 

Victorta Mire Gallery, 
Londen, 


Vig. 194 

White Cube, 2010 

World Sith 

68x 10cm 

British Maseum, Londen 
(ME 201),6014,1, 
purchased through the 
Contemporiry and Modern 
Milthe Bastoris Art find) 


Vig. 195 
Seetion fron the internal 
Kiswet of the Karba, ¢1935 
138 «82cm 

Nave D. Khali Collection 
of Istammle Act (TXT 460) 


Fig. 196 

Curtain for Mibo al-Tawba, 
dated 1311 ALVAD 
sg} 

2659 158em 

Naser D. Khalili Collection 
of Islamic Art (FXTO386) 


Pig. 197 
Section: from the Rees of 
the Ka'be Egypt, late 14th 
or carly 20th century 
158x89on 

Nasser D. Ktralill Collection 
of Islamic Art (TXT OO 38) 


Vig, 198 

The belt of the Kaba, 
1566-74 and later 

95x 742om 

Nasser D. Khalili Colleution: 
of Islamic Art (TXT 258) 


Pig, 199 
Panel. late 19th century 
92x 92em 

Naser D. Khalil Collection 
of Islamic Art (TXT 263) 


Fig, 200 

Tint: fragment, dated 300 
AWAD 922-4 
39.5x6650n 

Renaki Museum, Athens 
anor) 

Publishes Repertoire 
1932; ne, 1052 


Vig. 201 
Tine fragment, dated 110 
AWAD OL2-15 

25.5% 53,5cm 

Benaki Museum. Athens 
(14828) 

Published: Repertoire 
1932; ne. 921 


Fig. 202 

Cover from the Prophet's 
tom, 17-1 KUh century 
Milxivem 

Naswr 0 Khalili Collection: 
of Inlurnie Art (TXT 241) 
Published: Ropers 2010: 
S44, cat, 407 
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Fig. 203 
Section of kiwe fron 

the Prophet's tomb, 

17th -18" century 

155 x5tcn 

Nosser L), Khalili Collection 
of Isdamic Art (TXT 37) 
Pablished: Rogers 2010: 
445, cal. 406 


Vig 204 

Ku'ba curtain, dated 1264 
ABU/AD 1846-7) 

550% 275 em 

Nasser 1D, Khalili Collestiunt 
of Iadamic Art (TXT 406) 


Pig. 205 

Section of Riswr for 
the Prophet's tomb, 
©1600-1700 
s9a65cm 

Victorta and Albert 
Museurn, London (5% 
TaNg) 


Pig 206 
Section of the curtale 
of the Ka'ba, early 200 
century 

J6x 71 Soe 

Lady Margaret Bullard 


Vig. 207 

Seetion of the kinwe of the 
Kaba, 19th century 
SOx 700m 

Museum Volkenlaunde. 
Leiden (1973-152) 


Fig. 208 
Waitstooat, ¢ 19th century 
Mursounn of tebanile 

Art, Kuala Lampur 
(1998,1.4156) 


Vig. 209 

Photegraph from kisww 
factory urebiwe, 19th 20th 
century 

Nasser D. Kbalill Collection 
Af tohanvle! Art 
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